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PREFACE 

The object of this book is to show how the fonndatioiis 
of onrcivilizatioii were laid in the pa^t and how its chief 
elements were introduced, and to depict its progressive 
development until it had assumed its most characteristic 
modem features. Its purpose is to show the movement 
and direction of historic forces, and the relation of the 
facts of history one to another. In other words, it is to 
present as clear a view as possible of what is the most 
important thing for all introductory study at least, and 
for the permanent intellectual furniture of most — the 
orderly and organic growth of our civilization. If any- 
where the details have been allowed to obscure the gen- 
eral movement, there I have failed to realize my intention. 

The purpose of the book, therefore, is not to teach the 
facts of history themselves. It assumes that they are 
known. If such is not the case, it is recommended that 
use be made, in connection with this book, of some other 
which is devoted mamly to the facts, to which reference 
may be made when necessary. Either Duruy's Middle 
AgeSy or Fisher's Outlinea of Universal. History^ will be 
found especially helpful for this purpose. 

This being the object of the book, the notes have been 
confined as closely as possible to references to the best of 
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easily accessible books where fuller accounts may be 
found, or which contain translations of the original 
sources, and to the statement of points which seemed im- 
portant in themselves, but which did not find a natural 
place in the text. In a few cases where a single authority 
has been closely followed, a reference has been added. 
Otherwise reference has not been made to the authorities 
used. Those who are familiar with the literature of the 
subjects treated will be able to recognize them, and they 
will be able also, I believe, to find some evidence of orig- 
inal knowledge and of independent judgment. 

This book is an outgrowth of the author's Primer of 
Mediceval Oimlization in the "History Primer Series," 
and that book may perhaps be used with advantage as a 
more full summary than the one given in the last chapter 
of this volume. 

K«w Havbn, DMmnber 21* 18INL 
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OHAFTEB L 

INTBODUCmON 

HiSTOBY is oommonlj diyided, for oonyenience' sake, 
into three great periodfih-^anoient, medieval, and modem. 
Such a division is, to this extent, a natural one that each 
of these periods in a large view of it is distingnished 
by certain peculiarities from the others. Ancient his- 
toiy begins in an unknown antiquity, and is character- 
ized by a very considerable progress of civilization 
along three or four separate lines, each the work of a 
distinct people, the results of whose labors are not com- 
bined into a common whole until near the close of this 
period. As the period approaches its end the vitality of 
the ancient races appears to decline and the progress of 
civilization ceases, except, perhaps, along a single line. 

Medieval histoiy opens with the introduction of a new 
and youthful race upon the stage — ^a race destined to 
take up the work of the ancient world and to carry it on. , 
But they are at the beginning upon a far lower stage 
of civilization than antiquity had reached. In order 
to comprehend its work and continue it, they must be 
brought up to that level. This is necessarily a long and 
slow process, accompanied with much apparent loss of 
civilization, much ignorance and anarchy, and many 
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merely temporaiy makeshifis in ideas and institutions. 
But gradually improyement begins, the new society comes 
to comprehend more and more clearly the work it has to 
do and the results gained by its predecessors, it begins 
to add new achievements to the old ones, and the period 
closes when at last the new nations, in fairly complete 
possession of the work of the ancient world in literature, 
science, philosophy, and religion, open with the greatest 
energy and vigor a new age of progress. This is medie- 
val history, the first part of it — ^the ** dark ages,*' if it is 
right to oaJl them by that name — ^when ancient civiliza- 
tion fell a prey to savage violence and superstition ; the 
last part of it, the recovery of that civilization, with some 
important additions, by tiie now transformed barbarians 
— ^tiie period which we call, when it has fully opened^ 
the age of the Benaissance. 

Modem history, again, is characterized by the most 
rapid and successful advance along a great variety of 
Unes, not now, so much as in the ancient world, the dis- 
tinctive work of separate peoples, but all parts of a com- 
mon world civilization which all nations possess alike. 

While, however, we can point out in this way dis- 
tinguishing features of these larger periods, we must 
carefully bear in mind the elementary fact of all history, 
that there are no clearly marked boundary lines between 
its subdivisions. One age passes into another by a 
gradual transformation which is entirely unnoticed by 
the actors of the time, and which can be far more clearly 
pointed out by the historian as an accomplished fact 
than by an3rthing in the process. 

We commonly say that ancient history closed with the 
year 476 a.d. The great fact which marks the close of 
that age and the beginning of a new one is the conquest 
of the Western Boman Empire by the German tribes, a 
process which occupied the whole of the fifth century 
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and mora Bat if we are to select any special date to 
mark the change, the year 476 is the best for the pur- 
pose. The conquest was then well under way, and in 
that year the title of Emperor of Bome was given up in 
the West, where it had been for a long time a mere 
shadow ; an embassy was sent to Constantinople to say 
that the West would be satisfied with the one emperor 
in the East, and to request him to commit the govern- 
ment of Italy to Odoaker. At the moment all the other 
provinces of the West were occupied, or just about to be 
occupied, by new German kingdoms, some faintly ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of the empire, others not 
atalL 

When we turn to the close of medieval history we 
find no such general agreement as to the specific date 
which shall be selected to stand for that fact For one 
author it is 1463, the fall of the Eastern Boman Empire 
through the capture of Constantinople by the Turks ; for 
another, 1492, the discovery of America; for another, 
1520, the full opening of the Bef ormation. ThLsf variety 
of date is in itself very significant. It unconsciously 
marks the extremely important fact that the middle ages 
come to an end at different dates in the different lines of 
advance— manifestly earlier in politics and economics 
than upon the intellectual side — ^a fact which must re- 
ceive more detailed attention in the proper place. Each 
author is under strong temptation to select for the dose 
of the general period the date of its dose in that par- 
ticular field in which he is especially interested. For the 
purpose of the present sketch the date 1620 must be 
chosen, because, although upon the political side the 
whole Beformation period is dearly in the full current of 
modem international politics, still, in other directions, it 
just as plainly marks the transition from medieval to 
modem times, and so fixes the completion for the whole 
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round of civilization of the period which we are espe- 
cially to stndy. 

This period is one, then, of something more than a 
thousand years, lying roughly between the dates 476 and 
1620. It is an exceedingly impori»nt period to study 
for the purpose of gaining a conception of the greater 
movements of history as a whole, because, coming as an 
age of transition between two ages of greater apparent 
advance, its opening conditions cannot be understood 
without considerable knowledge of the results of an- 
cient history, and its closing age carries us so far into 
the current of modem history that we necessarily gain 
some idea of the forces which determine its direction, 
and thus the whole course of history is, to a considerable 
extent, covered by any careful study of its middle period. 
In order to obtain such a view as this it will be a neces- 
sary part of our plan to look somewhat in detail at the 
situation of things in the last age of ancient history, and 
also in the opening age of modem history, though some- 
what less fully, because its character and conditions are 
more familiar to us. 

This period is also a long one in the life of the race — 
somewhere near a third of its recorded history. It must 
be in itself important, and in order to imderstand it thor- 
oughly we must first of all obtain as dear a conception 
as possible of its place in the general history of the 
world. 

We have already very briefly indicated what its char- 
acter is. It is a trajisition age. Lying, as it does, between 
two ages, in each of which there is an especially rapid 
advance of civilization, it is not itself primarily an age 
of progress. As compared with either ancient or mod- 
em history, the additions which were made during the 
middle ages to the common stock of civilization are few 
and unimportant. Absolutely, perhaps, they are not sa 
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We shall be able by the time our work is finished to 
make a considerable catalogue of things which have been 
gained during these centuries in the way of institutions, 
and of ideas, and of positive knowledge. But the most 
important of them fall within the last part of the period, 
and they are really indications that the age is drawing to 
a dose, and a new and different one coming on. Pro^ 
ress, however much there may have been, is not its dis- 
tinctive characteristic. 

There is a popular recognition of this fact in the gen- 
eral opinion that the medieval is a very barren and unin- 
teresting period of history — ^the " dark ages" — so confused 
and without evident plcm that its facts are a mere dis- 
oiganized jumble, impossible to reduce to system or to 
hold in mind. This must be emphatically true for eveiy 
one, unless there can be found running through all its 
confusion some single line of evolution which mH give it 
meaning and organization. If we can discover what was 
the larger general work which had to be done during this 
period for the civilization of the world, then we shall find 
the smaller details — ^the individual steps in the doing 
of that work — ^falling into place, becoming systematic, 
and orderly, and easy to remember. And most certainly 
there must be some such general meaning of the age. The 
orderly and regular progress of history makes it impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise. Whether that meaning 
can be correctiy stated or not, is much more uncertain. It 
is the difficulty of doing this which makes medieval his- 
tory seem so comparatively barren a period. 

The most evident general meaning of the age is that 
which has been hinted at above. It is assimilation. 
The greatest work which had to be done was to bring 
the Oerman barbarian, who had taken possession of the 
ancient world and become everywhere the ruling r<^3e, up 
to such a level of attainment and understanding t^t he 
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would be able to take up the work of dvilization where 
antiquity had been forced to suspend it and go on with it 
from that point. 

Progress had ceased in the ancient world. Having 
brought civilization up to a certain point, the classical 
peoples seem to have been able to carry it no further. 
Even in those fields where the most remarkable results 
had been attained, as in that of the Soman law, nothing 
further seemed to be possible, except to work over the 
old results into new forms. Only in a single Une, and 
that more or less in opposition to the general society of 
which it formed a part — only in the Christian church 
— was there any evidence of energy and hopeful life. 
The creative power of antiquity seems to have been ex- 
hausted. 

But in this statement the word seems must be made 
emphatic. We have no right whatever to assert dogma- 
tically that it was so. The analogy between the life of a 
man and the life of a race — childhood, middle Uf e, old 
age, death — is an attractive one, but it is necessaiy to re^ 
member that it is the merest analogy, without any sup- 
port in facts. History gives us no clear case of any 
nation perishing from old age. It is altogether probable 
that if the Boman world had been left to itself — ^had not 
been conquered and tskken possession of by a foreign 
race — ^it would in time have recovered its productive 
power and begun a new age of advance. Some early in- 
stances of revived strength, as under Oonstantine and 
Theodosius, show the possibility of this. The Eastern 
Boman Empire, under far less &vorable conditions than 
the Western would have had, did do this later to a limited 
extent. The West would certainly have accomplished 
much more. 

But the opportunity was not to be granted it. Ever 
since the days of the first Gaeear the Germans had been 
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trying to force their way to the west and sonth. Watch- 
ing for any unguarded point, attacking with constantly 
increasing boldness and frequency, as the power of resist- 
ance declined, they finally found the empire too weak to 
repel them any longer, and breaking through the outer 
shell had every thing their own way. They took posses- 
sion of the whole Western Empire. Province after prov- 
ince passed into their hands. Everywhere they over- 
threw the existing government and set up kingdoms of 
their own, some of them short-lived and crude, others 
full of promise and of longer continuance, but every- 
where they became the ruling race — ^the Boman was the 
subject. 

But if they were physically the stronger race, and 
gifted with some legal and political notions worthy to 
join with those of the Bomans in equal partnerdiip, 
they were in other regards rude and barbarous — children 
in knowledge and understanding — ^in the actual point 
of civilization which they had reached by themselves, 
scarcely, if indeed at all, above the level of the best tribes 
of North American Indians. In capacity for civiliza- 
tion, in their ability to meet a corrupt civilization of a 
higher grade than their own, and not be permanently 
injured by it — ^though certainly some of the best of them, 
the Franks, for instance, seem to have had quite as great 
a capacity for absorbing the bad as the good — in the 
rapidity with which they responded to the stimulus of 
new ideas and experiences they were apparently superior 
even to the Cherokee.' Tet in very many ways — in ideas, 
in dress, in habits and ways of living, in methods of 

1 It ii perhaps hardly fair to the Cherokee to demand that he should 
haye made as much progress in one hundred years as the Franks did to 
three hundred, and when one examines the f aots impartially it is by no 
means so clear that he is not equalling the German rate of advance, and 
greatly snzpassing it, as indeed he ought. 
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warfare and diplomacy — the parallel is very dose and in- 
teresting/ and if we can imagine a civilized land taken 
possession of by bands of warriors not materially above 
the best of onr Indians in actual attainment, though 
superior to them in spirit and in moral tone, the picture 
will not be tar wrong. 

They were filled with wonder at the evidences of skill 
and art which they saw on all sides, but they did not 
understand them and they could not use them. The 
story of the German warrior who, astonished at seeing 
ducks apparently swimming on the floor of the ante- 
chamber in which he was waiting, dashed his battle-axe 
at the beautiful mosaic to see if they were living, is thor- 
oughly typical of the whole age. Much they destroyed 
through ignorance, and much in merely childish or savage 
moods. Much more was forgotten and disappeared be- 
cause no one any longer cared for it or demanded its use. 
Art, which had long been slowly dying, at last perished. 
Science, no longer of interest to any one, disappeared. 
The knowledge of the Greek language was forgotten, 
almost the knowledge of the Latin. Skill of handicraft 
was lost. Boads and bridges fell out of repair. Inter- 
communication became difficult ; commerce declined. 
Few common ideas and interests were left to bind the 
different parts of the empire, or even of a province, to- 
gether. The new governments were rarely able to en- 
force obedience everywhere, and often hardly cared to 
try. Crimes of violence became common. Force reigned 
where law and order had been supreme, and life and 
property were far less secure than they had been.' 

' For a deeoription of some of these particuUn see the iTimgliiftTy otpt- 
nre of a Boman frontier town bj a German band, in Dahn'e novelette, 
FdieitM. For some others, see the acoonnt of the Saxon wars of Charle- 
magne, in Bmerton's IntroducUon to the IGddle A{ie$, Chap. Xm. 

' A yerj interesting comparison could be made of the snooessive 
changes of condition in Gaal by reading together passages from C«Bar» 
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It is not strange that these things happened, or that 
the ages which followed them should seem to be dark ages. 
How oonld it possibly be otherwise? Upon a society in 
which the productive force was akeady declining — a 
decaying and weakening civilization — came a mighty 
deluge of ignorance, an army of barbarians, to take con- 
trol of everything, thinking of nothing beyond the 
physical life of the moment, knowing nothing of art or 
science or skill, and caring nothing for them. How 
could these things be preserved under such conditions 
as a part of the conscious possession of men? The de- 
cline, which had begun before the Germans came, must 
now go on still more rapidly until everything seemed to 
be forgotten. The whole western world fell back into a 
more primitive stage of civilization which it had once 
passed by, and became more material, ignorant, and 
superstitious than it had been. It would have required 
a greater miracle than is anywhere recorded to have kept 
alive in the general population of the west the civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Bome during such times, for it would 
have required the reconstruction of human nature and 
the modification of all historical laws. 

The larger part of all that the ancient world had 
gained seemed to be lost. But it was so in appearance 
only. Almost, if not quite, every achievement of the 
Greeks and the Romans in thought, in science, in law, in 
the practical arts, is now a part of our civilization, either 
among the tools of our daily life or in the long-forgotten 

like L, 17, 18, VI., 11-15, and others, to show the state of the proyinoe 
as he found it ; the letters of Bidonins ApoUinaris, just on the eve of the 
oonqnest— translated in Hodgkin, Itaiy and Her Invaden, Vol. n., pp. 
821-852 — to show what mnst have been its condition in the best da/s of 
Boman ocoapation ; and the story of Sicharins in Gregory of Tours, VII. , 
47, and DL , 10 — condensed in Emerton^s Introduction to the Middle Age$y 
pp. 85-87— or the passage translated from Gregory at p. 147 of this 
book« to show its condition under the Franks. 
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or perhaps disowned foundation-stones which have di(^ 
appeared from sight because we have built some more 
complete structure upon them, a structure which could 
never have been built, however, had not these foun- 
dations first been laid by some one. All of real value 
which had been gained was to be preserved in the world's 
permanent civilization. For the moment it seemed lost, 
but it was only for the moment, and in the end the re- 
covery was to be complete. By a long process of educa- 
tion, by its own natural growth, under the influence of 
the remams of the ancient civilization, by no means 
small or unimportant, which worked effectively from the 
very first, by widening experience and outside stimulus, 
the barbarian society which resulted from the conquest 
was at last brought up to a level from which it could 
comprehend the classic civilization, at least to a point 
where it could see that it had very much still to learn 
from the ancients, and then, with an enthusiasm which 
the race has rarely felt, it made itself master in a genera- 
tion or two of all that it had not known of the classic 
work — of its thought and art and science — and from the 
beginning thus secured, advanced to the still more mar- 
vellous achievements of modem times. 

This age of final recovery — the age of the Benaissance 
— ^marks thus the completion of that process of education 
— the absorption of the German in the civilization which 
he had conquered, so completely that he is able to take 
it up at the point at which the Greek and the Boman 
had been obliged to drop it, and to cany it on to still 
higher results. And so the Benaissance age is the last 
age of medieval history, and medieval history is the 
history of that education and absorption, of the process 
by which the German was brought into the classical 
world, and by which out of the two — ^the Boman civiliza- 
tion and the German energy and vigor and productive 
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power, and new ideas and instituidons — ^a new oi^anic 
nnity was formed — ^modern society. This was the prob- 
lem : To make ont of the barbarized sixth centorj, stag- 
nant and fragmentary, with little common life, without 
ideals or entiinsiasms, the fifteenth century in ful). pos- 
session again of a common world civilization, keen, 
pushing, and enthusiastic. This was what the middle 
ages had to do, and this was what they did. 

It was a slow process. It occupied nearly the whole 
of a thousand years. And it was necessarily slow. 
Bome had civilized the Oelts of Gaul and made thor- 
ough Romans out of them in a hundred years; but in the 
case of the Germans there were at least two very good 
reasons why no such speedy work could be done. In 
the first place, they were the conquering race, not the 
conquered, a fact which made enormous difference. It 
was their governments, their laws and institutions, their 
ideas, their idioms even, which were imposed upon the 
Bomans, not the Soman upon them ; and although the 
higher civilization of their subjects began its work upon 
ihem at once, it was only such parts of it as especially 
impressed them, not the whole roimd of it — with much 
of it, indeed, they never came in contact. In the second 
place, the Bome of the fifth century was no longer the 
Bome of the first. Her digestive and assimilating power 
was gone, indeed in the interval the process had even 
been reversed, and she had herself already become bar- 
barized, and Germanized also, unable to resist any longer 
the influence of the constantly increasing number of bar- 
barians introduced into the empire through her armies 
and her slave-pens. If Bome in the fifth century, char- 
acterized as she then was, had conquered Gtermany, she 
could hardly have Bomanized it in much less time than 
actually required. 

But this work, however slow, began at once. From 
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• 

the moment when the German came into close contact 
with the Roman, whether as subject or as master, he rec- 
ognized the fact that there was something in the Soman 
civilization superior to his own, and he did not consider 
it beneath him to borrow and to learn, in the majority of 
cases, no doubt, without any conscious purpose, some- 
times certainly of deliberate intention/ If we compare 
with modem times the amount of advance made in the 
five centuries following the fifth, it certainly seems very 
like " a cycle of Cathay ; ^ but if we judge it according to 
the conditions of the time, the gain was really large, and 
the amoimt of the Boman civilization preserved was 
greater than we could have expected theoretically. We 
shall see, almost before the political system gets into any 
settled shape, decided improvement in knowledge, and 
interest in science, the beginning of a steady progress 
which never ceases. 

Here, then, is the work of the middle ages. To the 
results of ancient history were to be added the ideas 
and institutions of the Germans ; to the enfeebled Bo- 
man race was to be added the youthful energy and 
vigor of the German. Under the conditions which ex- 
isted this union could not be made — a harmonious and 

1 Throngh the whole oonrse of history the Teatonio raoe has been 
charMterizecU above most other races, by its ability to adapt itself to a 
changed enyironment and to become in a short time completely in har- 
mony with new conditions. It is this, more than anything else, which 
has given it its enormous influence over modem history. Whether it 
be the Tenton in the Boman empire, or the Northman in France or 
Sicily, or the Dane, or Prussian, or Hollander in America, in every 
case, in a surprisingly short time, the immigrant has become as thor- 
oughly at home in the new land as if he had occupied it for centuries, 
indistinguishable indeed from the native. The modem German of the 
Fatherland may be disposed to lament that language and special raoe- 
features disappear so quickly, but the student of history can easily see 
that in no other way oould the race have been, as it has been, the great 
creative power of modem civilisation. 
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homogeneous Ohristendom ootild not be formed, except 
throngh oentories of time, through anarchy, and ignor- 
ance, and superstition. In other words, the work of the 
middle ages was not primarily progress, it was to form 
the organically united and homogeneous modem world 
out of the heterc^eneous and often hostile elements 
which the ancient world supplied, and so to furnish the 
essential condition for an advance beyond any point pos- 
sible to the ancients. That this work was thoroughly done 
the nineteenth century abundantly testifies. It will be 
our task to follow its accomplishment, step by step, from 
the day when the barbarian warrior supplanted the Greek 
philosopher and the Roman statesman, until we reach 
the full tide of modem progress. 



OHAFTEB n. 

^THAT THB MIDDIiB A0BS STABTED WITH 

It follows from what has been said in the introdootion 
that our nineteenth-centorj civilization has not merely 
that complexity of character of which we are so con 
scions, but also that it is complex in origin. Its dis< 
tinct elements are the work of generations widely separ« 
ated from one another in time and space. It has been 
brought together into a common whole from a thousand 
different sources. This fact is very familiar as regards 
the work of historic times. We recall at once from what 
different ages and peoples the printing-press, the theory 
of evolution, the representative system, the Divine Com' 
edy, entered our civilization and how they enriched it. 
It is less easy to realize the presence there, in almost un- 
changed form, of the work of primitive generations who 
lived before the possibility of record. And yet, for ex- 
ample, we have only just ceased to kindle a fire and to 
raise wheat after methods practically identical with those 
of the primitive man — the modification is still not essen- 
tial — and the discovery of either of these two arts was 
no doubt as great a step in advance at the time when it 
was made as any the world has since taken. The same 
thing may be said in a slightly modified form of what is 
in some of our States the unit of our political system — 
the town-meeting. 

Of the sources from which the different parts of our 
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oiyilization have been brought together in historic times 
there are four which greatly exceed in importance all 
the others. They are Greece, Bome, Christianity, and 
the Germans. Many separate elements have come from 
other sonroes, some of them modifying very essentially 
onr ideas or institutions — the alphabet from the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean Sea^ philosophical notions from 
the Tigris vaUey, mathematical methods from Hindoo- 
stan. But so far as we yet know, leaving one side what 
the foriiher investigation of the monuments of early 
peoples may have to teach ns, except the four mentioned, 
no great body of civilization, the entire work of no 
people, has been taken up into our civilization as one of 
its great constituent parts. Should we attempt to make 
a fifth co-ordinate with these four, we should need to 
group together the separate contributions of the various 
oriental nations made at widely separated times during 
the whole course of history and having no connection 
with one another. But the work of the Greeks as an or- 
ganic whole lies at the foundation of all later progress. 

Of these four, three had been brought together before 
the dose of ancient history. By its conquest of the clas- 
sic world Bome had added the Greek civilization to its 
own, and prepared the way for the introduction of the 
ideas and influences which came from Christianity, and 
from these three sources, in the main, had been formed 
that practically uniform civilization which the Germans 
f oimd throughout the Boman empire when they took pos- 
session of it. To ascertain, then, what the middle ages 
had to start with, and the contribution of the ancient 
world to the nineteenth century, it is necessary to ex- 
amine, though as briefly as possible, the results of Greek 
and of Boman work and the elements introduced by 
Christianity. 

The contribution of Greece comes naturally first in 
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order. This was made, we may say, exclusiyely in the de- 
partments of literature and aort, philosophy and science. 
Other work of hers which may haye had a permanent in- 
fluence is comparatively insignificant. The work of the 
Greeks in literature and art is too well known to need 
more than a mention. It is hardly too strong to say that 
it still remains the richest contribution to this side of our 
civilization made by any people in the course of history ; 
and it is very easy to believe that, with the adoption of 
more appreciative methods of study in our schools, it 
must have an even greater influence in the future than it 
has ever had in the past. It was this part of Greek work 
more than any other which made the conquest of the 
Boman world, so that even those parts of Latin litera- 
ture which must be considered something more than 
mere copies of the Greek are still deeply tinged with the 
Greek influence. 

But the Greek mind was as active and as creative 
in the fields of philosophy and of science as in those 
of literature and art. Greek thought lies at the foun- 
dation of all modem speculation, and Aristotle and Pla- 
to are still ^' the masters of those who know." All the 
great problems of philosophy were directly or indi- 
rectly attacked by the Greeks, and their varying solu- 
tions were formed, before the close of their active intel- 
lectual life, into finely wrought systems. These Greek 
systems of thought furnished the Bomans with their 
philosophical beliefs, and deeply affected the speculative 
theology of the Christian church, and a few brief sen- 
tences from one of them furnished the starting-point for 
the endless speculations and the barren civil wars of the 
BeaUsts and Nominalists in the later middle ages. 

Among the Greeks philosophy and science were very 
closely related to one another. The philosopher was apt 
to be the student of natural and physical science as well. 
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and it was thought that the arrangement of the nniyerse 
and the component elements of all bodies might be deter- 
mined by speculation. This was especially tme of the 
early periods of Greek thinking. It is characteristic of 
all early thinking that it turns with every problem to 
speculation rather than to inyestigationy and characteris- 
tic of advancing knowledge that it is constantly enlarg- 
ing the number of those subjects which, it is clearly seen, 
are to be carried to a real solution only by experiment 
and observation. 

This last stage of knowledge was reached by the 
Greeks more or less completely in regard to a great va- 
riety of subjects, and the amount and character of their 
scientific work is astonishing considering its early date* 
Their &vorite lines of work were mathematics and the 
physical sciences, physics and astronomy, and they made 
greater advances in these than in the natural-history 
sciences, like zoology and botany. This scientific work 
hardly affected the Bomans, and it was entirely forgotten 
by the Christian nations of the West during the middle 
ages ; but when modem science opened in the Benais- 
sance age, it b^an clearly and consciously on the foun- 
dations laid down by the Greeks. In every line the first 
step was to find out what the ancients had known, and 
then to begin a new progress from the point which they 
had reached. The first medical lectures were comments 
on the Greek text, almost as much philological as scien- 
tific, and Copemicus's first step, in preparation of the 
scientific revolution which he wrought, was to search the 
classics for a theory of the solar system different from the 
Ptolemaic. This is true of all the sciences— of those in 
which the Greek work has finally been thrown aside as 
worthless, as of those in which it stiQ forms a part. The 
science of the Greeks was no doubt in many cases en- 
tirely mistaken ; but these mistakes represent in all prob- 
9 
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ability stages of inquiry tfarough which the mind had 
necessarily to pass in reaching the truth, and the work 
of the Greeks, though mistskken, was a positive gain. 

So brief and general a statement can give no idea of 
the marvellous character of Greek work, miraculous al- 
most considering its early date, the smallness of the land, 
and the few generations which performed it. But a cor- 
rect appreciation of that work is now so general that it 
may suffice for the present purpose.' . 

It would hardly seem necessary, but for a popular 
misconception, to add to this account of the work dl the 
Greeks which permanently influenced history, the nega- 
tive statement that none of this work was poUticaL The 
history of the Greek republics is interesting reading, and 
it seems as if the restless activity of their political life 
ought to have resulted in something of value for all time ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it did not — ^unless it be an ex- 
ample of warning. The Greeks had a very keen interest 
in politics — they tried all sorts of political experiments, 
and they show us an immense variety of political forms. 
But all this interest was intellectual rather than practi- 
cal. It was the keenness of the competition, the excite- 
ment of the game, which had the greatest charm for 

< This appreciation of Greek work is even coming, in some oases, to 
express itself in extraTagant forms. Bajrs B6nan, in the Preface of his 
Bitiary cf IteroA^ Vol. I. : ^* The framework of hnman caltnre created by 
Greece is susceptible of indefinite enlargement, but it is complete in its 
several parts. Progress will consist constantly in dereloping what 
Greece has conceived, in executing the designs which she has, so to 
speak, traced out for us," p. i. ''I will even add that, in my opinion, 
the greatest miracle on record is Greece herself," p. x. Symonds quotes, 
with apx>arent approval, as follows : '* A writer no less sober in his 
philosophy than eloquent in his language has lately asserted that, ' ex- 
cept the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this world which is 
not Greek in its origin.' '*— iSst^MJ cf Leamingf p. lid. The passage 
quoted is better evidence, certainly, of the writer's eloquence than of 
his sobriety. 
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than, and they went into the assembly to decide a polit- 
ical qnestion in yery much the same spirit in which they 
went into the theatre to see a new play. Scarcely a state 
can be fonnd among them which makes a real success of 
any govemmenty and in the histories of most of them 
revolutions are as frequent and as meaningless as any- 
where in South America. They were not a creative polit- 
ical people, and not a single political expedient of theirs 
was a permanent contribution to the institutional life of 
the race, as was the imperial government of the Biomans, 
or the representative system of the English.' In the sci- 
ence of politics, as in other sciences, the Greeks did ex- 
traordinary work, and in this way may have had some 
influence, untraceable for the most part, on the minds of 
statesmen of later ages. The Politics of Aristotle has 
been called as modem a book as Euclid, and iiis a mod- 
em book for precisely the reason that Euclid is, because 
it is a thoroughly inductive study based upon a very 
wide investigation of political facts. His collection of 
constitutions for study numbered one hundred and fifty- 
eight. But the science of politics and the creation of 
workable political institutions are two different things.* 

1 Eren federal goyemment osimot be considered an exception to thia 
■tatement As a part of the world's fntnre political machinery federal 
gOTemment is onqnestionablj a creation of the United States, and 
whercTcr else in history the federal principle may have been in nse, its 
growth into a national institution to be employed on a yastly larger 
scale than ever before, is too plainly a natural development oat of the 
peculiar conditions and circumstances of our colonial governments ever 
to be attributed to any foreign influence. 

* The scholar who compares carefully the Greek constitutions with 
the Boman will undoubtedly consider the former to be finer and more 
finished specimens of political work. The imperfect and incomplete 
character which the Boman constitution presents, at almost any point 
of its history, the number of institutions it exhibits which appear to be 
temporary expedients merely, are necessary results of its method of 
growth to meet demands as they rose from time to time ; they are eyi- 
denoes, indeed, of its highly practical character. 
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When we tnm to the work of Borne we are struck with 
the contrast which it presents to that of Greece. It 
would seem as if each people of the ancient world had 
had its special line of work to accomplish, and, doing 
this, had not been able to do anything beyond. At all 
eyents, Bome was strong where Greece was weak, and 
weak where Greece was strong. Her work was political 
and legal, scarcely at all artLt^tic or intellectuaL We 
coidd not well afford to be without the Latin Uteratare. 
In some departments — ^lyric poetry and history, for in- 
stance — ^it is of a distinctly high order. It presents us 
fine specimens of elegance and polish, and there will 
probably always be those who will consider these the 
most important literary qualities, as there will always be 
those who rank Pope among the greatest of poets. But 
as compared with the Gbreek, Latin literature lacks orig- 
inality, depth, and power. The ancients themselves were 
not without a more or less conscious feeling of this con- 
trast, and while Latin literature is saturated with the in- 
fluences of Greek thought, scarcely a single, if indeed 
any instance can be found until the yery last days of 
Ghreek literature, in which a Greek author appears con- 
scious of the existence of a Latin literature. 

The same things could be said even more strongly of 
Boman art and science, but perhaps Boman philosophy 
exhibits better than anything else the contrast between 
the two peoples. There was no original Boman phi- 
losophy. The Boman simply thought over into other 
forms the results which the Greeks had reached. A 
good example of this is that sort of eclectic philoso- 
phi2dng so familiar to us in the works of Cicero — a 
rhetorical popularizing of what seemed to him the best 
in Greek thinking without any original speculation of his 
own, at its best nothing more than a sympathetic com- 
ment or paraphrase. This difference between the two 
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noes is seen still more clearly in that form of Greek 
philosophy which the Bomans cultiYated with especial 
fondness, and in which they produced two such fomous 
names as Seneca and Marcus AureUns. It was the in* 
tensely ethical character of Stoicism which attracted 
them, with its ideal of strong manhood and its principles 
so naturally applicable to the circumstances in which a 
cultiYated Boman found himself under the early empiie. 
And it was on this purely practical side that the Boman 
cultiYated Stoicism. He praised Yirtue in earnest phrases, 
he exhorted himself and other people to right liYing, he 
tried to make it a missionary philosophy and to bring its 
guidance and support to the help of men in general, he 
turned its abstract formulas into specific precepts of law, 
but he did not dcYelop it as a science or a philosophy. 
The whole Boman mind was practical and not at all 
aesthetic or speculatiYe. 

And it was on this practical side that the Boman mind 
found its mission. The great work of Bome for the 
world was political and legal WhateYer rank we giYe 
to Greece for its literature, we must giYe an equally high 
rank to Bome for the results of its genius for gOYemment. 
If it may be true, as is sometimes said, that in the course 
of history there is no literature which riYals the Greek 
except the English, it is perhaps even more true that the 
Anglo-Saxon is the only race which can be placed beside 
the Boman in creatiYe power in law and politics. A 
somewhat detailed examination of the work which Bome 
did in this direction is demanded because the foundation 
fact of all modem ciYilization is the Boman empire, or 
more accurately, perhaps, it is the external framework 
of all later history. 

The opportunity to exert such an important political 
influence came to Bome, of course, as a result of her 
military successes and her wide conquests; but these 
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are themselves not the least of the eyidenoes of her rul- 
ing genius. It was an opportunity which none but a 
great political people could have created, or could have 
used to any good purpose when it came to them. Rome's 
conquests were not mere military occupations. After a 
generation or two the peoples which had most stubbornly 
resisted her adyance had become Boman, those of them 
at least who were not already in possession of a civiliza- 
tion as high as her own. From the very beginning of 
her career, in the absorption of the little rival city states 
around her in Italy, she treated her subjects as friends 
and not as conquered enemies. She allowed the utmost 
local independence and freedom of self-government pos- 
sible under her strong control of all general affairs. She 
did not interfere with local prejudices or superstitions 
where they were nqt harmful to the common good. She 
knew how to make her subjects understand that her in- 
terests were identical with theirs, and that their best good 
was to be found in strengthening her power, as Hannibal 
discovered to his cost She opened the line of promo- 
tion and success beyond the narrow limits of their own 
locality to ambitious spirits throughout the provinces. 
Balbus, a Spaniard, was consul in Bome forty years be- 
fore the Christian era. She made no conscious attempt 
anywhere to Bomanize the provincials, nor any use of 
violent methods to moidd them into a common race; 
but she thorouglily convinced them by reasonable evi- 
dence, by its constant presence and its beneficial results, 
of the superiority of her civilization to theirs. She won 
them completely by the peace and good order which she 
everywhere kept, by the decided advantages of a common 
language, a common law, common commercial arrange- 
ments, a uniform coinage, vastly improved means of in- 
tercommunication, and by no means least of all, by com- 
mon treatment for the men of every race. The literature 
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and the insoriptions giye ns abundant eyidence of the 
affectionate regard in which this Boman role was held in 
eyery quarter. That such good government was without 
exceptions is certainly not maintained^ and it gradually 
changes into a bad gOYemment as time goes on; but eyen 
where Rome's role was least favorable to the subject, it 
was, until the last age, much better than the conditions 
which had anywhere preceded it, and the work of Bo- 
manization was completed before it became anywhere a 
serious eviL 

The result of such a policy was speedily apparent. It 
was a process of absorption into a common Boman race 
willingly undergone by the provincial. If there was any 
conscious effort to bring about such a result it was on the 
part of the provincial, not on that of the government, 
and he certainly made no conscious effort to prevent 
it. And this was a genuine absorption, not a mere con- 
tented and quiet living under a foreign government. The 
local dress, religion, manners, family names, language 
and Uteratnre, political and legal institutions, and race 
pride almost or entirely disappeared, did disappear for 
ail except the lowest classes, and everything became 
Boman — ^became really Boman, so that neither they nor 
the Bomans of blood ever felt in any way the difference 
of descent, as we never do in the case of the thoroughly 
Americanize^ German, whose family name alone betrays 
his origin. Gaul, Spain, and Africa have all been called 
more Boman than Bome itself. Some of the provinces 
possessed schools of rhetoric, that is, training in the use 
of the Latm tongue, so famous that they were sought by 
pupils from all parts of the empire. Gaul fnmished 
some of the most celebrated grammarians of the Latin 
language, and that distinguished Spanish family must 
not be forgotten which gave the two Senecas and Lucan 
to Ijatin literature, and the proconsul Gallic to Christian 
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histoiy, in the mcident recoided in the Acts, which 
illustrateB so strikingly the attitude of the cultured 
Boman toward the earliest Christianity. In political 
life the case of Balbus has been mentioned. Before the 
first century closed another Spaniard — ^Nerva — ^had be- 
come emperor, and as time went on the emperors were, 
more and more frequently, drawn from the provincials. 
In the days when the empire was falling to pieces, and 
local commanders were taking adyantage of their military 
strength to make themselyes independent rulers, nowhere 
was there any return to an earlier national autonomy, 
but everywhere the commander became a Boman emper« 
or, and reproduced, as perfectly as circumstances would 
admit, the Boman arrangements, court forms, officials, 
senate, and even coinage, and, more surprising still,, in 
the very last days of the empire some of its most earnest 
and devoted defenders against their own race were Ger- 
mans, or of German descent 

It would be easy to multiply evidences of the complete- 
ness of this Bomanization, but perhaps language forms 
the best example of all, because it is one of the things 
which a race trying to maintain a separate existence 
would most consciously strive to retain, as witness the 
Welsh of to-day, and because the evidence remains clear 
to our own time, in the speech of modem Europe, that 
the national languages passed out of use and Latin b^ 
came the universal language from the mouth of the 
Douro to the mouth of the Danube. Not that this hap- 
pened for every man. In the remoter country districts 
and among the lowest classes the national language long 
remained as a local dialect. In some of the most inac- 
cessible parts the national speech permanently survived, 
as among the Basques and in Brittany. But Latin be- 
came the universal language of all the well-to-dotslasses. 
Nor was this change brought about because anyone 
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oonsdoiiBly dropped the use of his native language and 
adopted Latin in its place. It simply became a yery 
great conyenience for all the ordinary purposes of life for 
everybody to know the Latin in addition to his native 
tongue. He learned it with no expectation of giving up 
his own, and doubtiess for a generation or two the two 
languages would go on side by side as generally spoken 
languages, and the local speech would only gradually be- 
come unfashionable and disappear. Indeed in some 
cases, as for example in the Punic of north Africa, we 
know that a very considerable literary activity continued 
in the local language after Ijatin had become universally 
spoken.* 

In one part of the empire there is an apparent exception 
to this absorption of the native races into the Boman. 
In the eastern half of the ancient world another lan- 
guage had become universal and another civilization al- 
most as prevalent as the Boman in the wesi The histor- 
ical reason for this is familiar. At the time when the 
political life of Greece proper was reaching its lowest 
decline came the Grecized Macedonian, and with the 
military superiority of the Greek soldier constructed 
a great oriental empire, and, although this empire was 
scarcely at all Greek in its political or institutional life — 
was, indeed, in many ways the exact opposite of anything 
which the genuine Greek political life could have produced 
— ^yet the great superiority of the Greek intellectual civil- 
ization, and the fact that Greek was the language of the 
government and of the ruling class made the Greek Jan- 
guage and Greek ideas universal.' These were thoroughly 

> Soliffler : Kaitmtit, Vol. I., p. 887. 

' The New Testament is a familiar proof of thii in the matter of 
Umgnage. Saoh pasBages aa Aots ziv. 11, and zxii. 2, are cited as in- 
dieaiing, in a very interesting way, how the native language oontlnued 
as a dialect alongside the universal language. 
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establiahed ihrotighout the East at the time of the Boman 
conquest, so that Borne came in contact there with a 
miiyersal civilization as high as her own. Naturally it 
retained its place. Except politically Bome had noth- 
ing to offer the East, and there was not that need of a 
unifying and assimilating work there which Bome had 
performed in the West. But politically Bome had much 
to offer, and her political influence became as decided 
and as permanent in the East as in the West Law and 
goyemmental institutions and forms became entirely 
Boman. Latin became the language of government and 
law and remained so until the end of the sixth centuiy. 
Li Greek compendiums and translations the legislation of 
Justinian remained the basis of the law of the later East- 
em Empire. Even when so distant a portion of the Bo- 
man dominion as Palmyra attempted, in the third cen- 
tury, to found a new oriental state, it did it under 
political forms that were Boman,^ and the subjects of 
the modem Turkish Empire have had no reason to rejoice 
in what their rulers learned of the Bomans in the matter 
of taxation. The exception presented by the East to the 
universal Bomanization of the ancient world is more ap- 
parent than real. 

In this power of assimilation the Boman presented, as 
has already been su^ested, a marked contrast to the 
Greek. Athens had offered her, in the confederacy of 
Delos, the same opportunity which came to Bome. 
Sparta .had it again citer the Peloponnesian War. The 
difficulties in the way were but little greater than those 
which confronted Bome in Italy; but neither Greek state 
was able to take any step towa^rd a real consolidation of 
Greece, and the empires of both fell to pieces at the first 
opportunity. This difference, and even the reasons for it, 
were so obvious that they did not escape the notice of 
1 Sohm«r : Kaimteit, Vol. I., p. 887. 
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the observorB of those times. The remarkable speech 
which Tacitus, in the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
Eleyenth Book of the Annals^ puts into the mouth of the 
Emperor Claudius illustrates so many of the points 
which have just been discussed, as well as this,*thal» I 
Tenture to insert a portion of it. The question having 
arisen as to the admission of Gauls into the senate, and 
various arguments being advanced against it, Claudius 
said: '^My own ancestors, the most remote of whom, 
dansus, titiough of Sabine origin, was adopted into the 
number of the Boman citizens, and also of the patricians, 
exhort me to follow the same plan in Tyifjnftging the state, 
and transfer to ourselves whatever there may be any- 
where that is good. For I remember that we had the 
Julii from Alba, .... and, not to mention every 
ancient case, from Etruria and Lucania and all Italy 
men were received into the senate, and finally even from 
as far as the Alps, and this, too, was not done for single 
men alone, but lands and races became one with us and 
our state grew strong and flourished. . . . Are we 
Sony that the Balbi came to us from Spain, or men not 
less distinguished from GkJlia Narbonensis ? Their pos- 
terity are still with us, nor do they yield to us in love for 
this fatherland. Was anything else the ruin of the Lace- 
demonians and Athenians, though they were strong in 
arms, than that they held off from them as aliens those 
whom they had conquered? But Bomulus, the founder 
of our city, was so wise that upon the same day he treated 
many people first as enemies and then as citizens. For- 
eigners have ruled over us, and to intrust the magistra- 
cies to the sons of freedmen is not, as many think, a 
recent thing, but was frequently done in former times." ' 

* StUl earUer, a Greek, Dionjslus of HalioarnMBens, in hif Boman 
AnMqoitieft, Book IL, Ghapten XYL and XVIL, after describing the 
treatment of their anhjeote bjr the Bomana, which had *^ not a little 
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This subject deserves even fuller statement and illus- 
tration because it wy by means of this thorough Boman- 
ization of the world that the work of Borne obtained its 
decided and permanent influence on all later history. 
Without this it must have perished. It was the com- 
pleteness of this assimilation which fixed the Boman 
ideas so firmly in the minds of all her subjects that the 
later flood of German barbarism, which swept over the 
empire, was not able to obliterate them, but must even, 
in the end, yield itself to their influence. 

But this is by no means the only important result 
which followed from the unity which Bome established 
in the ancient world. Most obviously Bome gave to all 
the West a higher civilization than it had had. She 
placed the provinces, within a generation or two, in a 
position which it would have taken them centuries of 
unaided development to reach. This is very clear, for 
instance, in the matter of government and order, to any 
reader of Ceesar's Gallic War. And so it was upon every 
side of civilization. 

This empire also held back the German conquest for 
three centuries or more. That process of armed migra- 
tion which the Oimbri and Teutones foreshadowed at the 
end of the second century b.o., and which Ariovistus 

oontribnted to raise them to the empire they have acquired," says : 
'* When I compare the customs of the Greeks with these, I can find no 
reason to extol either those of the Laoediemonians, or of the Thebans, 
or cTsn of the Athenians, who valne themselves the most for their wis- 
dom ; all who, jealous of their nobilitj and oommnnioattDg to none or to 
▼ery few the privileges of their cities . . . were so far from re- 
ceiving any advantage from this haughtiness that they became the 
greatest sufferers by it." — Translation of Edward Spellman, London, 
1758. 

A recent writer asserts that the constitution of Athens, as described 
by Aristotle, rendered a^ great Athenian empire impossible because it 
did not allow sufflcient rights to subjects and allies. — JhreusiUehe Jahr» 
b&eher, Bd. LXVm. , pp. 110-190. 
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had certaiiilj begun in Gsesar's time, Borne stopped; 
and it could only be begun again by Alaric and Glovis. 
During all the intervening time the Germans were surg- 
ing against the Soman barriers ; from the time of Mar- 
cus AureUus the struggle against them was a desperate 
one, and it became finally a hopeless one. But these 
four centuries which Bome had gained were enough. 
During them the provinces were thoroughly Bomanized, 
Christianity spread itself throughout the empire and took 
on that compact and strong organization which was so 
vitally necessary in the confusion of the following time/ 
and Uie Boman law received its scientific development 
and its precise statement. 

The historical importance of the mere fact that it was 
an organic unity which Bome established, and not sim- 
ply a collection of fragments artificially held together by 
military force, cannot be overstated. Indeed it is quite 
impossible to state it so that its full significance can be 
seen in the words. The historic sense, the scientific im- 
agination of the reader, must come to his aid. That this 
was the character of the union which Bome established 
has already been illustrated. It was a union not in ex- 
ternals merely but in every department of thought and 
action ; and it was so thorough, the Cktul became so com- 
pletely a Boman, that when the Boman government dis- 
appeared he had no idea of being anything else than a 
Boman. The immediate result of this was that the Bo- 
manized provincial began at once the process of Boman- 
izing his German conquerors, and succeeded everywhere 

1 "Itmaj almost seem as if the oontinnanoe of the Boman empire 
in the fourth and fifth oentnries had only the purpose of preparing the 
waj for Christianity. For as soon as this had penetrated into aU the 
prorinoee and heoome strong enough to maintain its own existence 
against rebellion and heresy, the empire became a prey to the Barba- 
rians."— WiUielm Arnold, Deuttohe Getchiehie, FrAnkisehe ZeU, L, pi 
164. 
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where he had a fair chance ; and it was because of this 
thaty despite the fall of Borne, Boman institutions were 
perpetuated/ 

The more remote result of it was that strong influence 
which this idea of unity, of a single world-embracing 
empire, exercised oyer the minds of men through aU the 
early middle ages. It was this, together with the influ- 
ence of that more real union — ^the great united church 
whose existence had been made possible only by this 
Boman unity — ^which kept Europe from falling into iso- 
lated fragments in the days of feudalism. More remote- 
ly stiU, that modem federation of nations which we call 
Christendom, based upon so large a stock of common 
ideas and traditions, is the outgrowth of Boman unity. 
It would Tery likely haye been created in time by some- 
thing else if not by this, but as history actually is, it was 
done by Bome. 

Finally, this Boman unity made possible the spread 
of Ohristianity. With the religious ideas which pre- 
vailed in the ancient world before the advent of Bome, 
the moment a Christian missionary had attempted to 
proclaim his religion outside the bounds of Judea, he 
would have been arrested and executed as attempting 
a revolution in the state. It needed the toleration 
throughout the empire of each national religion along- 

^ Just as in omr own oaae, it is probable that the larger |>art of thoae 
who appear in our oenraa reports as of foreign parentage are foreign in 
no proper sense. Thej are an important part of oar Americanizing 
force. As we know by daily obserratlon, the Amerioaniied foreigner 
is a powerful aid to ns in assimilating the recent foreigner, and the 
ScandinaTians of onr Northwest, or, with most marrellons oertainty, 
when we consider the conditions, the Negro of the South oould be 
trusted to perpetuate our politioal ideas and institutions, if our repub- 
lic fell, as surely as the Gaul did his adopted institutions. Witness the 
Republic of Liberia, notwithstanding all its limited suooess, one of th» 
most remarkable political facts of history. 
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side every other, and the melting of all local national 
gOYemments whose life and prosperity had been thought 
to be bound up in the prosperity of the national religion, 
into a great all-containing goYemment which could afford 
to tolerate all forms of religion which had been proved 
by the logic of war to be inferior to its own, it needed 
these results of the conquests of Borne before Chris- 
tianity could become universal. As says Benan : *^It 
is not easy to imagine how in the face of an Asia Minor, 
a Qreece, an Italy, split up into a hundred small re- 
publics; of a Gaul, a Spain, an Africa, an Egypt, in 
possession of their old national institutions, the apostles 
could have succeeded, or even how their project could 
have been started. The unity of the empire was the 
condition precedent of all religious proselytism on a 
grand scale if it was to place itself above tiie national- 
ities."* 

In these ways the conquest of the world by Bome, 
and the use which it had known how to make of it, 
decisively influenced the whole course of history. But 
in addition to this, some of the special features of 
Bome's political work have had very important results. 
That one of these which has had the longest continued 
direct influence is the Boman law ; indeed, it is a fact 
of great interest in this connection that the direct in- 
fluence of the Boman law is even yet extending. 

The very considerable body of law which had grown 
up in the days of the republic, somewhat narrow and 
harsh from the circumstances of its tribal origin, passed 
in the empire under conditions which favored both 
important modifications of its character, and very rapid 
and wide extension. No longer the law of a littie state, 
or of a single fairly homogeneous people, but of a great 
empire and of numerous totally distinct races, the cir- 

1 Beport of Hibbert Lecture, in London Tinus of April 7, 1880, p. 11. 
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cnmstanoes of the case together with the natiye Boman 
genius, would have led, without any foreign influence, 
to a very decided softening of the ruder features of the 
law and its development in the direction of general 
justice. But just at this time came Stoicism with its 
ethical teaching, so deeply interesting to the Boman 
mind, and with many of its precepts shaped as if de- 
liberately intended for application in some system of 
law. These are the sources of that veiy decided ameli- 
oration, and ethical and scientific reorganization of the 
Boman law which, beginning soon after the opening of 
the second century, go on so long as it was a living sys- 
tem. It must be recognized as clearly established that 
in this process of humanizing the law Christianity had 
no share which can be traced until we reach the time 
of the Christian empire in the fourth century. Then, 
although the humanizing work goes on upon the lines 
already laid down, some influence of genuine Christian 
ideas may be traced, as well as of theological and eccle- 
siastical notions. 

Growing in the two ways in which all great systems of 
law grow — by statute enactment and by the establish- 
ment of precedents and the decision of cases, containing 
both written and unwritten law — ^the body of this law 
had come to be by the foiuiih century enormous and 
very difficult to use. Scattered in innumerable treatises, 
full of repetitions and superfluous matter, not without 
contradictions, and entirely without the help of printing 
and indexes, which do so much to aid us in our struggle 
with a similar mass of law, the necessity of codiflcation 
forced itself upon the Boman mind as it may, perhaps, in 
time upon the Anglo-Saxon. We have, first, attempts at 
codification by private individuals — ^the Qregorian and 
Hermogenian codes, probably of the fourth century, and 
containing only imperial constitutions, that is, statute 
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law. Then we have the Theodosian code, of the Emperor 
Theodosins II., pnblished in A.D. 438, containing also 
only statute law, though it seems likely that the emperor 
intended to include, before the close of the work, the 
whole body of the law. This code, formed just at the 
time of the occupation of the Western Empire by the 
Germans, was of very decided influence on all the early 
middle ages. Then came the final codification in the 
formation of the Corpus Juris Civilia by the Emperor 
Justinian between the years 528 and 534 

This comprised : 

I. The Code proper, containing the imperial constitu- 
tions or statute law then in force, reduced to its lowest 
terms by cutting away all unnecessary matter, repetitions, 
and contradictions, and coyering chiefly, though not ex- 
dusiyely, public and ecclesiastical law. 

n. The Digest, or Pandects, containing in the same 
reduced form the common or case law, comprised mainly 
in the responaa of the jurisconsults, similar in character 
to the decisions of our judges, and covering chiefly private 
law, and especially the law of property.' 

m. The Institutes, a brief statement of the principles 
of the law intended as a text-book for law students and 
perhaps even for more general use as an introduction to 
a knowledge of the law. 

IV. The NovellsB, or Novels, imperial constitutions, 
covering various subjects, issued by Justinian himself 
after the completion of tibe Oode. These are usually 

spoken of as if formed into a definite collection as a part 

I 

1 This is what we should call in oar ajstem " tmwritten law," though 
the Bomana themBelves reckoned the retpontain the written law (Insti- 
tutes, L, ii., 8), and they had under the empire in a certain limited 
way the foroe of statute law. Until toward the dose of republican 
times, a olassifloation which makes public law synonymous with statute, * 
•nd private with common law, is accurate enough, but it is not so for 
ihe days of the empire. 
8 
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of the Corpus Juris. TbiSy howeTer, was not done by 
Justinian, nor apparently eyer in any authoritatiye way, 
and the collections of the Novels which have come down 
to us differ somewhat from one another in their contents. 

The most important efiect of this codification from onr 
point of view was this : By it the enormous and scat- 
tered mass of the law, which wonld in that form un- 
doubtedly have perished— as a historical fact the books 
from which it was made did mostly perish— was boiled 
down into clear and concise statement and into a few 
volumes which could easily be preserved, and that by 
means of the definite form thus given it — ^put into a book 
which can be studied to-day just as it existed in the 
sixth century — there was secured a direct and immediate 
contact of the principles of the Boman law with every 
future generation'. 

The specific influence of this law is not difficult to 
trace. Soon after the revival of its study in the law- 
schools of Italy, in the twelfth century, the political con- 
ditions of Europe offered an unusual opportunity to the 
class of thoroughly trained lawyers which was thus 
formed. Under their influence this clear and scientific 
body of law was substituted in many of the continental 
states for the native law, which, owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the feudal age, was even more confused 
and unscientific than customary law usually is ; or, if in 
some cases not actually substituted for it, became the 
law for cases not already covered by the customaiy law. 
This substitution was greatly aided by the fact that in 
these feudal states absolute monarchies were forming 
which found a natural ally and assistant in the spirit of 
the Boman law. As a result, this law is still a part of 
the Uving and actual law of many modem nations. 
Owing to the French and Spanish colonial occupation, it 
became the law of a part of the territory now within the 
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United States, and f oims the actual law of Louisiana in 
the Code of 1824, which is English in language but 
Boman in law and technical expressions. Even the 
general Anglo-Saxon law, which retained its native char- 
acter and its power of natural self -development, has been 
profoundly influenced in particular doctrines — ^like that 
of inheritance, for example — ^by the Boman law. Still 
more remarkable is the fact that, in consequence of its 
permanence in the Eastern Empire, this law was taken 
up by the Mohammedan states and became the most im- 
portant source of their law, contributing, it is asserted, 
far more than the Eoran to the legal system which now 
roles throughout the Mohammedan world. 

Aside from the direct influence of the system as a 
whole, many of the concise maxims of the Boman law, 
from their almost proverbial character, came to have an 
influence on later ideas and facts. The best known 
instance of this is the absolutist maxim. Quod principi 
pUxcuit legis habet vigorem,^ which exerted a considerable 
influence in favor of the usurpation of legislative rights 
by the monarchs at the dose of the middle ages, and, to- 
gether with the marked centralizing tendency of the sys- 
tem as a whole, became one of the most efliBctive causes 
of the formation of absolute monarchies in the continen- 
tal states.' 

ilnstitntesjl., U., 6. 

* An example of the inflnenoe of snoh maxims, of especial interest 
to Amerioans, is to be found in the phrase *' All men are oreated eqnal," 
and like phrases, which are of so frequent occurrence in the political 
documents and the writings of the time of our Revolution. These are 
maxims which passed into the Boman law from Stoicism. Thej came 
into new and very frequent use, after the revival of the Boman law, in 
the charters of emancipation which are so numerous at the close of the 
middle ages as a statement of the reason which has led to the granting 
of the charter. Brought again into notice in this way, their verj con- 
else statement of what seemed to be a great truth, and one especially 
aittraotive to theorists in states enjoying little actual liberty, kept them 
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In another great field the influence of the Boman law 
was equally creative — in the law and theology of the 
church. The great Bystem of canon law which grew up 
in the government and administration of the church 
during medieval times is based almost exclusively on 
the Boman law, and in its practical inteipretation in the 
church courts the principle was admitted that whatever 
was ambiguous or obscure in it was to be explained by 
reference to the Boman law. In the theology of the 
Western church the influence of the Boman law was less 
direct but hardly less important ^'In following down 
the stream of Latin theology, from Augustine to the 
latest of the schoolmen, we might trace in the lift.TMlling 
of such topics as sin, the atonement, penance, indulgences, 
absolution, the silent influence of the conceptions which 
Boman jiuisprudence had made current." ' The same 
strong influence may be traced in the terminology and the 
ideas of many other sciences, and in such ethico-political 
notions as the divine right of kings, the duty of passive 
obedience, and the social contract theory of government.' 
Indeed it is not too much to say that no other product 
of the human mind, not even the Greek philosophy, has 
had so far-reaching, nor, in its immediate original form, 
so permanent an influence as the Boman law. 

Another specific product of the Boman political system 
has had as long a life and almost as wide an influence— 
the imperial government. Formed out of a democratic 

from being forgotten, and thej passed into the writings of the specula- 
tive philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and from 
this source into the political documents of the close of the eighteenth. 
Especiallj interesting is their operation as actual law, in at least one case, 
in a way which would have astonished the old Boman jurists. Inserted 
in the constitution of Massachusetts thej gave rise to a deoision of her 
Supreme Gourt. in 1780, declaring slavery no longer legal in that State. 
* Professor George P. Fisher : Di$(nmiaM in Mitary and TheUogg^ 
p. 48. *See Maine, AnoimU Law, pp. 888 fL 
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repnblio where the name of kmg was intensely hated, by 
the necessities which arose from the goyemment of a yast 
empire, a real despotism bnt of a new type, under new 
forms and a new name, while the citizens asserted that 
the old republic continued as before, it is itself one of the 
best examples of the institution-making power of the 
Romans.' Its strong centralization delayed for genera- 
tions the fall of Home ; its real majesty and august cere- 
monial profoundly impressed the German conquerors ; it 
became one of the most powerful causes which created 
the papacy and furnished it a model in almost eyery de- 
partment of its actiyity ; the absolutisms of modem Eu- 
rope were largely shaped by it ; and the modem forms of 
the word CsBsar, Eaiser and Czar, in goyemments of a 
similar type, howeyer different in detail, are a proof of 
the power and permanence of its influence in regions where 
Some neyer had any direct control. We shall need to 
deyote some space at a later point to the powerful pre- 
seryatiye action of two ideas which came to be associated 
with this goyemment — that it was diyinely intended to 
embrace the whole world and to last as long as the world 
should last. 

These cases may suffice for illustration, but they are 
by no means the only specific instances of the abiding 
character of Home's political work which could be men- 
tioned. . Modem political yocabularies testify to its per- 
manence as clearly as our scientific yocabularies do to 
the infiuence of the Arabs, and many eyidences of it will 
occur to us as our work proceeds. 

We haye, then, these contributions to dyilization from 
the ancient world. From Greece an unequalled literature 

> At the ezaotlj opposite prooeas, taming a monarchy into a repnbUo 
while retaining monarchical forms, is of the institntion-making power 
ct the Anglo-Saxons. 
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and art, and the f onndations of philosophy and science. 
From Borne a highly perfected system of law, a model of 
most effectiye absolutism, and the nnion of the ancient 
world in an organic whole — ^the foundation of all later 
history. 

We must remember, however, in closing this chapter, 
that we have omitted even from this general sketch one 
large side of civilization to which we can give no ade- 
quate treatment here or elsewhere. It is what may be 
called the economic and mechanical side. There passed 
over to the middle ages from the ancients large gains of 
this sort Knowledge of the mechanical arts, acquired 
skill and inventions ; methods of agriculture and naviga- 
tion; organized trade and commerce not all of which 
disappeared ; accumulations of capital ; cleared and im* 
proved land houses, roads, and bridges, many of which 
continued in use across the whole of medieval times ; ad- 
ministrative methods both in general and local govern- 
ment ; in a word, all sorts of practical knowledge and 
training and many mechanical appliances. The economic 
influence of the Soman empire affected in many ways in- 
deed the laiger movements of history. The comparative 
free trade which the empire established, the constitution 
of the Soman villa or farm, the beginning of the process 
which transformed the slave into the serf, the forced de- 
pendence of the small landholder upon the large one, are 
important instances. These things constitute together, 
in some respects, the most primary and fondamental 
department of civilization, and must not be forgotten, 
though, with the exception of a few instances which we 
shall notice, they demand, like the greater part of politi- 
oal history, special and specific treatment. 



OHAPTEB m.* 

THB ADDITION OF 0HBIErnANIT7 

Into ihis Boman empire there came the Christian re- 
ligion as the first of the great influences transforming 
the ancient into the modem world, and adding its con- 
tribution of great ideas to those of the Greeks and Bo- 
mans. It appeared jusi after the empire had received 
its oi^anization as a monarchy ; it grew veij slowly by 
ooont of numbers during the next succeeding genera- 
tions, while the empire was still strong and perfecting its 
organization ; as the Boman power decayed it began to 
spread with greater rapidity, tiU, by the middle of the 
fourth century, on the eve of the German conquest, it 
was the preTailing religion — ^not perhaps in actual num- 
bers, but certainly in influence and energy and in the 
actual control of society. 

During its early career, at least, the progress of this 
new faith was rendered slow by certain facts which were 
characteristic of it. Its adherents were few. They 
were from the lowest ranks of society, workmen and 
slaves — ^more largely also women than men — so that it 
attracted very little attention from persons of position 
and influence. Its missionaries also were Jews, a tur- 

> On the ftustt of this chapter, see espeoiallj Fiaher, The Beginmnge 
€f OkrUtianitif, and De Preflsena^, The Bariy Yewn cf Christianity. 
The original of this work has reoentlj heen reyised in important par- 
ticnlars hj the author. Compare, also, the Hibhert Lectores of Benan, 
Borne and ChrttUaniifiy. 
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bulent race, not to be assimilated, and as much despised 
and hated by the pagan Soman as by the medieval 
Christian. Wherever it attracted any notice, therefore, 
it seems to have been regarded as some rebel faction of 
the Jews, gone mad upon some obscore point of the na- 
tional superstition — an outcast sect of an outcast race. 

Again, it is a permanent characteristic of Christianitj^ 
that many, at least, of its external features in any par- 
ticular age — the points of conduct upon which it insists 
with the greatest emphasis — are determined, we may al- 
most say are selected, by the character of the great evils 
which, for the time being, it has especially to fight In 
the first age the greatest enemy to be overcome was 
paganism. Christianity had other truths of importance 
\o teach, and other evils to overcome, but the one deadly 
foe whose complete possession of society must be first 
of all destroyed was the worship of many gods. This 
complete contrast between the new religion and the 
dominant heathenism led necessarily to a strictness in 
the teaching and practice of the monotheistic doctrine 
which the pagan society found it hard to understand, 
and which placed Christianity at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with the numerous other oriental religions which 
were at this time spreading over the Soman empire — 
Christianity would seem to the observant Soman noth- 
ing more than one of this general dass. 

These other religions said to the Soman : Continue to 
worship your own gods, worship as many gods as you 
please, only take this one in addition ; they are good, but 
we bring you something better on some particular point, 
some more perfect statement of the common truth, accept 
thisalsa Christianity said : No. All these teachings are 
false, all idol worship is a deadly sin. You must aban- 
don all these beliefs and accept this alone as the only 
true and exclusive faith. And this teaching the Chris- 
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tianB carried out in their daily living eyen, in frequent 
cases concerning such minutiBB as food to be eaten and 
occupations to be pursued. This was a demand entirely 
new and incomprehensible to the heathen mind, trained 
in the idea of an unlimited pantheon. It is not strange 
that the determination of the Christian to die rather than 
to perform the simplest rite of pagan worship seemed to 
the Boman the most obstinate and insane stupidity. In 
other words, the native attitude of the ancient mind to- 
ward questions of religion must be completely revolu- 
tionized before the new faith could be victorious — a task 
of immense difficulty, and not completely performed in 
that age, as we shall see when we come to consider tho 
transformation of Christian ideas which resulted from 
the straggle. 

And yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, and the ap- 
parently slight chance of success which it had, Christi- 
anity made extremely rapid prepress in relative increase. 
Starting from an insignificant province, trom a despised 
race, proclaimed by a mere handful of ignors^t workmen, 
demanding self-control and renunciation before unheard 
of, certain to arouse in time powerful enemies in the highly 
cultivated and critical society which it attacked, the odds 
against it were tremendous. But within a single gener- 
ation it had been successfully taught in all the central prov- 
inces of ihe Bpman empire and far beyond its boundaries. 
In the second century its progress among aU classes was 
very rapid. In less than three hundred years from the 
crucifixion it had become the recognized religion of the 
imperial court, and had been placed on a footing of legal 
equality with paganism throughout the empire, and be- 
fore that century closed it was the only legal religion. 
Its progress seems miraculous, and Freeman has not 
overstated the case in the following sentence : ** The mir- 
acle of miracles, greater than dried-up seas and cloven 
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rocks, greater thaa the dead rising again to life, was 
when the Augustus on his throne, Pontiff of the gods of 
Borne, himself a god to the subjects of Borne, bent him- 
self to become the worshipper of a crucified provincial of 
his empire." * It must have possessed certain great com- 
pensating adyantages to give it so speedj a yidkarj in 
the face of such difficultiea 

By far the most important of these was the definite- 
ness and confidence of its teaching on the questions of 
the immortality of the soul and the expiation of sin. 
Whateyer cause may be assigned for it, the fact is dear 
that the society of ilie empire was intensely interested in 
these two questions. At the end of the republic the &ith of 
the Bomans in their national mjrthology may haye grown 
weak, but their interest in the deeper problems of relig- 
ion had only quickened. In the early days of the empire 
the first-mentioned was the more absorbing question — 
Does the soul liye after death ? Can we know anything of 
the future life? and yarious forms of religion, chiefly 
from the East, like the worship of Isis, gained ntmierous 
adherents for a time, because they seemed to offer some 
more complete revelation upon this point As the dark 
days came on, and eyils crowded upon the empire, the 
other question demanded more attention, and the prac- 
tice of yarious expiatory rites — of oriental origin again 
and horribly bloody and revolting in character — ^became 
frequent in the West Of these the most prominent was 
Mithraiflm, which at one time seemed to be a serious 
riyal to Christianity.' But for the earnest man who is 
seeking after help in some spiritual need, which is clearly 
realized, the practice of rites and ceremonies is never 
permanentiy satisfactory, and Christianity possessed an 

1 Freeman : Bfriods cf European BUtory, p. 67. 
* See a brief desoription of these rites In Hodgkin, lieUif and Bsr in- 
^adert^ VoL I., p. 662, note (second edition). 
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enormotiB advantage over its rivals in the oharaoter of its 
teaching upon these points, and in the confidence of its 
faitL The Ohristian teacher did not say: I believe. 
He said : I know. On the question of immortality he 
appealed to an actoal case of resurrection, supported by 
the testimony of many witnesses — ^the founder of his 
faith, not raised from the dead by some miracle-worker 
calling him forth by incantations, but rising, himself, by 
the power of an inner and higher life which was beyond 
the reach of death, the first-fruits of them that slepi 
On the question of the forgiveness of sin he appealed to 
the cases of innumerable individuals — even of communi- 
ties and tribes — ^transformed by the power of his gospel 
from lives of sin and d^radation to orderly and righte- 
ous living.' 

The one thing which was the essential peculiarity of this 
teaching, as compared with other religions, was, no doubt, 
also the thing which was the source of the Christian's 
extreme confidence and of his permanent fadtL This 
was the belief of the Christian that an intimate personal 
tie had been established between himself and Ood by the 
Saviour. The tender fatherhood of God, willing to for- 
give the sinful man, and to create in him anew the forces 
of a pure life, was, to the disciple, the central truth of the 
gospel The love of Ood replaced the fear of Ood as a 
controlling principle, and became a far greater force than 
that had ever been. The Christian apostle did not de- 
mand belief in any system of intellectual truth. The 
primitive Christianity had apparently no required theol- 
ogy.* He did not demand that certain rites and ceremonies 

> Almost all the early Ohristian Uteratnre can now be read in English. 

* ** It is the glorj of the earliest ohnroh that it had for its people no 
iemanded creed of abstract doctrine whatsoeTer.">-Phillips Brooks, in 
the Prmeeton EetietD, March, 1879, p. 806. Compaze Fisher, Btgin' 
fUngm qf CfhrManitif, p. 666. 
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should be performed. The rites of the primitive Christi- 
anity were of the simplest sort and not regarded as causes. 
What he demanded was personal love for a personal 
Saviour. It was the proclamation — in the one way to * 
make it a practical force in daily civilization, not a mere 
theory in the text-books of scholars — of the fundamental 
truth which all philosophy had sought, the unity of God 
and man, the harmony of the finite and the infinite. 
And it did become a great force, and remained so in pro- 
portion as it was not obscured by later misconceptions. 
There can be no question but that this personal faith in 
a personal Saviour, this belief in the love of Gk>d and the 
reality of heaven brought to thousands of the poor and 
ignorant, and in as high a degree, the comfort and confi- 
dence and fearlessness of fate, the calmness and conso- 
lations which philosophy brought to the highly cultured 
few. 

This peculiar personal character of its faith was un- 
doubtedly, as was just remarked, the source of that 
overbearing confidence of beUef in its answer to the two 
great religious demands of the age which gave Chris- 
tianity a decided advantage over every other religion. 
The completeness with which it satisfied the deepest re- 
ligious needs of the time, the fulness of consolation 
which it brought to the wretched and sorrowing, these 
were the most effective causes of its rapid spread and 
of the permanence of its hold upon its followers. 

While these are by far the most important, some few 
of the subsidiary causes of its rapid advance deserve 
mention. The study of the Greek philosophy, and espe- 
cially that of Plato, led some to Christianity after it be- 
gan to attract the attention of the educated classes. But 
here, again, it was the greater definiteness and confidence 
of its answer to the questions which the Greek philos- 
ophy raised which formed the decisive reason for its 
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aooeptance. The perseonidonB had iheir usual effect. 
They attracted the attention of many to the new faith 
who would otherwise have passed it by unnoticed, and 
they forced men to ask if there must not be something 
more in it than appeared on the surface to account for the 
calmness and joy of the Christian in the face of death. 
GHie earnestness and enthusiasm of all early converts 
to a new form of faith were especially characteristic of 
the Christians and seemed especially contagious. The 
effect of Christianity on the Utcs of those who embraced 
it was constantly appealed to by the early Christians as 
evidence of the character of their religion, and it must 
have been an extremely forcible, argument. It would be 
very interesting, if space allowed us to do so, to exam- 
ine in detail the ethical influence of early Christianity so 
far as the evidence permits. There can be no question 
but that, so long as it remained a pure and simple re- 
ligion, its influence worked a moral revolution in those 
who came under ii It is only necessary to recall the 
ethical exhortations in the New Testament, or the lists of 
sins, the doers of which cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven, and to remember such facts as the regulations 
against taking part in, or even attending, the gladia- 
torial games — ^the most intensely exciting amusement of 
the ancient world, or the proscribing of certain occupa- 
tions — ^metal-workers, actors, sometimes even soldiers or 
officers of the state— to realize how complete a control 
over conduct it attempted, and how squarely it attacked 
the characteiistio sins of the age, and although Chris- 
tianity did not succeed in destroying sin in the world, 
nor even within its own membership, the cases seem to 
have been numerous in which the process went far 
enough to furnish a strong argument in making other 
converts. 
Like all great movements of the kind, the spread of 
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Ghristianity is not to be explained by the action of a 
single cause, and others, perhaps as important as these, 
contributed to the rapidity of its adyance. However the 
fact may be accounted for, the number of its adherents 
soon became great enough to attract to itself the atten- 
tion of the state. Whateyer may be true of the first 
century, whether or not the Boman government was con- 
scious in that age of any distinction between Christians 
and Jews, or whether it had any clear idea of what it 
was doing in the persecutions under such tyrants as 
Nero and Domitian, it is certain that, early in the second 
century, it came to have an understanding of Christian- 
ity and its attitude toward the state religion — an atti- 
tude which the conscientious Boman ruler could hardly 
pass unnoticed. 

The action of the Boman goTemment in respect to 
many of the new religions which were making their way 
toward the West was inconsistent. It was an alterna- 
tion of careless indifference, or eyen apparent &Tor, with 
spasmodic attempts at repression which really accom- 
plished nothing. But there was in Christianity an ele- 
ment of hostility toward the state which none of the 
other new religions contained. While they might lead 
to a neglect of the state religion by the greater interest 
excited in the new faith, Christianity insisted upon the 
entire abandonment of the national worship, not as an 
inferior religion but as an actual and particularly hein- 
ous sin. According to all the ideas of the Bomans such 
ft demand could be nothing but rebellion and treason. 
The safety of the state depended upon the fidelity of the 
citizens to the national worship. If the gods were duly 
honored and the sacrifices carefully performed, the state 
flourished; if they were neglected or carelessly wor- 
shipped, misfortunes followed. Undoubtedly this belief, 
on its practical, if not on its theoretical side, had greatly 
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weakened during the prosperous times of Bome's his- 
tory. But it had not been abandoned, and when public 
misfortunes became frequent and the power of the state 
seemed declining, it was natural that the earnest reformer 
should belieye the neglect of the gods to be the source 
of the evil and seek a restoration of prosperity by means 
of a restoration. of the national religion; or, if not him- 
self fully confident of this, it was natural that he should 
belicTe that the '* reflex influence *' of an earnest national 
worship would check the causes of decline. 

It follows from this that the time of systematic and 
deliberate persecution comes when the real statesmen of 
the empire have become conscious of the deadly nature 
of her disease. It seems evident that we must say that, 
during the first century, the government had no distinct 
consciousness of the existence of Christianity. The 
second century is a time of local and temporary enforce- 
ment of the laws against the Christians. With the third 
century we reach an age of fearfully rapid decline and of 
most earnest attempts, at intervals, by clear-sighted em- 
perors, to turn back the tide, and this is the age of planned 
and thoroughgoing imperial persecution. There was 
really no alternative for men like Decius and Valerian 
and Diocletian. Christianity was a vast, organized de- 
fiance of the law. It vehemently denounced the national 
religion as a deadly sin. It earnestly denied any para- 
mount duty of loyalty to the state, and appealed to a 
higher loyalty to another fatherland. No restoration of 
earlier Boman conditions, such as the reformers hoped 
for, could be possible unless it was overcome.' 

^ The whole snbjeot of the teaching of early GhrlBtianitj npon the 
relation of the Individual to the state, and its effect in the Boman 
empire, is a yery interesting one. It has been repeatedly asserted that 
the extreme yiyidnese with which it oonoeived of the higher interest of 
the ^ife to come In comparison with this life, and of oitisenship In the 
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But it was too late. Christiaidty was now too strong. 
These systematic persecutions of the third century failed, 
and the last, Diocletian's, ended in a virtual confession of 
defeat. Not that the Christians were now in the major- 
ity. They were far from it, and did not become so until 
long afterward. No exact figures are possible, but it 
seems certain that at the beginning of the fourth century 
they were not more than one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion in the eastern half of the empire, nor more than 
one-fifteenth in the western. But they had an importance 
altogether disproportionate to their numbers. A gloomy 
and hopeless fear of the future was settling over the 
pagan world. It seemed to be coming to realize that its 
best days were past, and that its highest creations were 
falling into decay, and to be losing its earlier self- 
confident spirit and ene^y. But the Christians had 
been inspired with a new hope for the future which was 
wholly independent of the fate of the empire. The con- 
vulsions and revolutions of the present could only be 
prefatory to a better era, and the Christian community 
was full of enthusiasm and energy and the vigor of a new 
life, in marked contrast to the pagan. Again, the Chris- 
tian was a distinctiy city population ; that is, their num- 
bers, however small they may have been as compared 
with the whole, were massed in the especial points of 

kingdom of Ghriat as wider and more obligatory than any earthly oitizen- 
Bhip, was one of the serious causes of the dissolution of the Roman 
state. The proof of this assertion seems to me entirely inadequate. 
The most that oan be maintained with certainty is that the attitude of 
the Christians was a rery serious obstacle to the efforts at restoration and 
revival in the middle empire, so serious an obstaclct indeed, that it 
goes far, when looked at from the point of view of the Boman states- 
man, to justify the attempts of the reforming emperors to put down 
Christianity by force even, since there was no possible means of bring- 
ing its adherents back to their i^nty to the state. That the teaching of 
Christianity was a positlTe cause of dissolution I do not think oan h% 
■hown. 
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inflnence, oooupied the strategic positions throughout 
the empire. Still further, their oi^anization, though 
less dose than it was soon to be, gave them means of 
speedy communication and common action* XTndoubt* 
edly their power was greater than their relative numbers, 
and probably greater than they themselves knew. But 
it was not long before the man came who suspected the 
fact, and, in turning it to his personal advantage, secured 
the triumph of Christianiiy over paganism. 

That Constantino declared himself a supporter of 
Christiimity from a conviction of its truth or from relig- 
ious motives cannot be maintained. Indeed there is no 
evidence to show that he ever became in heart a real 
Christian. His motive is not hard to find. As he started 
out from his small frontier province with his Uttie army 
to conquer the empire, the odds against him were tre- 
mendous. But there have not been many men in histoiy 
of clearer political insight than he. It is not rash to 
suppose that he reasoned with himself that if he pro- 
claimed himself the protector of this hitherto illegal and 
persecuted sect they would rally to his support with all 
their enthusiasm, and that he would secure the aid of the 
most vigorous faction in the state. The great weakness 
of heathenism, in contrast with Christianity, must have 
been apparent to so keen an observer. Without union 
among its scattered forces, without leadership, believing 
in itself with no devoted confidence, without faith in the 
future, with no mission in the present to awaken energy 
and life, it was not the party which an ambitious and 
clear-headed young man would choose to lead to victory. 
The motive which induced >iini to support Christianiiy 
was purely political, and the result certainly proved his 
judgment correct. 

But in another sense the act of Constantine has a 
farther significance, and is a part of a wider movement. 
4 
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The transfonnation of the Boman empire from the 
andent to the medieval was made in the half-oentuiy 
which followed the accession of Diocletian. The changes 
introduced by him in forms and constitation, as modified 
and carried further by Gonstantine, marked an entire 
revolution, a complete change of front. The empire cut 
itself loose from its past. It no longer pretended to be 
what it had been at first. It frankly leoogidzed the 
situation as it was, and no longer attempted to restore the 
old. It had faced the future. This change logically 
carried with it the recognition of Christianiiy. It is by 
no means certain that Diocletian was not vaguely con- 
scious of this. Oonstantine realized it dearly enough 
for action, though he might not have been able to put it 
in this form of statement. 

For Christianiiy, as for the empire, this was an age of 
transition, an age of transformation in character and in 
constitution, the results of which will occupy us elsewhere. 

It remains for us to point out, so far as it is possible, 
the contributions of Christianity to our civilization, as 
one of the four great sources from whicbthat dviliza- 
tion has been derived. What are the new elements 
which were brought into human life and progress by the 
Christian religion? 

In making an attempt to do this it is necessary at the 
outset to notice briefly, by way of caution, two or three 
elementary facts which will be stated more fully in a 
later chapter. In the first place, we are to examine the 
effect of Christianity as an historical force, not as a di- 
vine religion. Whether its claim to an especial divine 
character be true or false makes no difference in this in- 
quiry. Here we are to seek the influences which cer- 
tainly follow from it as historical facts, whichever hy* 
pothesis may be adopted. 
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In the second place, we are concerned here neither 
with the resnlts which were accomplished by the Chris- 
tian theology, nor with those which followed from the 
church as a goyemment or an ecclesiastical institution. In 
both these directions the Christian religion furnished 
the foundation for great historical constructions which 
had extremely important results. But in neither case is 
Christianity as a religion the really creatiye power, and 
the results which followed from the dogmatic system, or 
from the church, can be credited to the religion only in 
80 far as it furnished an occasion for the action of the 
forces which really called them into existence. It is 
with the religious that we are concerned at this point, 
and not with tiie theological or the ecclesiasticaL 

Again, it should be noticed that influences of a relig- 
ious nature, like those of pure ideas of any sort, are diffi- 
cult to trace with absolute exactness. Their action is 
much less likely to be made a matter of record than is 
that of other causes which may have contributed to the 
common result There can be no question, f6r example, 
but that the teachings of the gospel were decisive in- 
fluences, in thousands of individual cases in the United 
States, in creating a public opinion against slavery before 
the Civil War; but it would be far more difficult to write 
the history of their action than to write the history of 
the political influences which combined with them. We 
are often confined to inference in such cases in the ab- 
sence of positive proof, but the inference may be so ob- 
vious as to be equivalent to proof. 

Taking up, then, the work of Christianity for civiliza- 
tion, we must first consider its influence upon the world's 
religious ideas in the strict sense of the word, and it will 
be in this direction that its most important influence will 
be found. Religion forms one great side of civilization, 
and whatever raises the world's religious conceptions to 
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a higher level must be, it need hardly be said, among the 
great civilizing forces of history/ 

As a contribution to the religious side of civilization 
the general work of Christianity is not difficult to state. 
The work of this new religion, which stands first in logi- 
cal order, was to free the monotheistic idea which the 
Jews had attained from the narrow tribal conditions 
which had made the general acceptance of it impossible, 
and to make it the ruling idea of God in the Christian 
world, from which it passed later to the Mohammedan. 
God was to be henceforth one God. 

It introduced with this idea of the one only true God a 
wholly different conception of his character and of his 
relation to man from any that had prevailed before, em- 
phasizing the fatherhood of God and his love for man. 
This idea of the fatherhood of God, typified and pro- 
claimed in an extremely effective form in the sonship of 
Christ, man's elder brotiier, brought man near to God and 
gave him a new point of view for all the future. Love 
became the great religious force of the new age. In the 
practical working of Christianity this idea did not remain 
a mere idea. It was transformed into a positive force in 
history through the keen conception which the individual 
Christian had of the immediate personal relationship be- 
tween himself and God, by virtue of which the power of 
the Abnighty would come to his aid in his endeavor to 
make himself like God. In other words, Christianity not 
merely taught that this relationship was an ideal possi- 
bility, but it made men believe it as a fact, so that they 
actually lived with a sense of the divine power in them. 

* In considering in the first part of this chapter those ideas of the 
early Christianity which aided In its rapid extension throaghoat the 
ancient world, some of its teachings and results which vre^e new have 
already been indicated. They wiU be repeated in this oonneotion for 
completeness sake. 
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This was in reality, to repeat what was said in another 
eomieotiony the proclamation of the nnity of God and 
man, of the finite and the infinite, not as a philosophical 
idea merely, or specnlatiye theory, bat as something 
actoally to be realized by common men. A sense of rec- 
onciliation and harmony with God might become, Ghris- 
tianiiy said, a conscious fact of daily life for every indi- 
yidnal. 

Christianity also ta^ht, as a necessary resnlt of the 
Christian conception of the relation between God and man, 
that religion has a direct practical mission as an ethical 
teacher and help. This was a new and most important 
step in advance. The ancient religions had made no 
ethical demand of the worshipper. The character at- 
tributed to the gods could not be helpful to any man. 
The pagan priest had never looked upon himself as a 
teacher of morals, or conceived of any reformatory mis- 
sion for his religion. The Greek or Boman in need of 
ethical aid and comfort sought the philosopher and not 
the priest. This whole condition of things Christianity 
revolutionized. The pure ideal of character which it 
held aloft in its conception of God, its clear assertion of 
the necessity and the possibility of such a character for 
every man which it made in the gospel narrative, created 
an intimate bond between religion and ethics unknown 
before.' The religious life which Christianity aimed to 

> The Old TdsUment in this, as in some other of the points men- 
tioned, foreshadows the clearer teaching of the New. St. Angnstine 
peroeiTed this difference between Christianitj and the Boman religion, 
and in the OUy of Ood challenged the pagans to prodaoe instances of 
moral teaching in their religion. See especially Bk. IL, chap. 0. 
The fact that the Greek and Boman religions, which are the pagan 
religions of the ancient world in the direct line of our ciyilisation, re- 
mained to the end strongly political or aasthetic in character, probably 
prerented them from reaching the idea of a connection between the 
national religion and prirate morals, and left the recognition of this 
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create in the indiTidnal mnst of necessity express itself 
in right conduct. This was its true fruit, its external 
test, and to perfect this the energy of the new religion 
was especially directed. 

It is no doubt true that these religious conceptions did 
not immediately and completely gain the victory over 
the older and cruder. The s^tru^e between the old and 
the new was often obstinate and long continued, and the 
higher conception long obscured by persistence of the 
lower. But in* so far as these ideas are now the posses- 
sion of men, it must be reckoned to the credit of Chris- 
tianity, and whoeyer, even if he deny to Christianity a 
peculiarly divine character or any finaUty as a religion, 
may yet hope that a still more peif ect understanding and 
realization of religious truth will be gained in the future, 
must recognize in Christianiiy the foundations on which 
it will be built. 

So much, at least, may be said with confidence upon 
the contribution which Christianiiy made to the strictly 
religious side of our civilization. If what has just been 
asserted of the connection which the Christian teaching 
established between religion and ethics be true, it follows 
that a further influence of this religion is to be traced in 
the direction of practical ethics. 

Here is to be noticed, first of all, the lofty ideal of a 

trath to the poetg and philoaophen, who certainly oame near to it. See, 
for example, Oioero, I>e Natora Deomm, I. i., 8 and 4. The case 
of Soorates is rery mnoh to the point. He saw as clearly, prohably. 
as erer any pagan, the connection between man's character and God, 
and, in what is a rery remarkable way, also, with that conscloas sub- 
mission of the will to God which is a necessary condition of spiritual 
knowledge. But Socrates was put to death because his teaching wss 
thought to be dangerous to the state. In some of the other pagan 
religions, like the Bgyptian, this connection was more clearly seen, and 
though not contributing directly to our civilisation, such cases are, in 
themselves, instruotiTe. 
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pare and siiiless life which Christianity held before all 
men in its story of the life of Christ, as a model which 
they were to follow, as the divinely given pattern accord- 
ing to which they were to shape their own Uvea For 
Christianity did not conceive of Christ's life as the life 
of a Gbd impossible for man, but as a divinely aided 
human Ufe, as the life of a divine being who had been 
willing to become really a man and to put himself into 
the same conditions and limitations in the midst of which 
man must live in order that he might be taught to realize 
the possibilities of his own Uf e. Or, as it has been finely 
said, this life of Christ ^'revealed to man both the human 
side of God and the divine side of man." The Christian 
ideal was not like the Stoic, a mere ideal which had 
never been attained. In this respect Christianity made 
a most decided advance upon Stoicism in the fact that it 
pointed to an actual life which had realized its ideal, as 
well as in its further teaching that man had not to de- 
I>6nd solely upon the power of his own will in his en- 
deavor to attain it 

In the second place, Christianity taught, most espe- 
cially, that the dtity of conformity to this ideal and of 
fideUiy to the higher moral law was the supreme law of 
conduct, whatever the power might be which demanded 
anything to the contrary. Christianity clearly asserted 
that the supreme moral law was distinct from the law of 
the state and of a higher validity. It was not exactly a 
new idea that there existed a moral law separate from 
the law of the state to which man ought to conform. 
Stoicism at least perceived the faci But that this law 
demanded a rightful obedience of the individual when 
the positive requirement of the state conflicted with it^ 
was an advance, though certainly the pagan ethics could 
not have been far from this trutii. But Christianity did 
not stop with this. It furnished a direct practical ex- 
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hibition of the principle in a constant suooeBsion of the 
most public and most dramatic examples in eveiy period 
of persecution. Within its own membership, also, it 
proceeded to the positive enforcement of this supreme 
moral law in the system of church penances, very early 
developed at least in some directions. The church began 
to hold its membership directly responsible for acts of 
which the state took no account Whatever may be said 
of the system of penances of any later date, there can be 
no question but that it was in primitive times a most 
effective moral teacher. 

In the third place, Ohristianiiy taught that the con- 
scious relationship established between the individual 
and God in this life would determine his destiny in the 
life to come, and that, consequently, a right moral char- 
acter, as the necessary product of that relationship, as 
the indispensable fruit and test of the harmony of the 
human will with the divine will, was of infinite impor- 
tance. Wrong living and immoral life would destroy that 
harmony between God and man upon which an eternity 
of happiness depended. I doubt if the early Ohristianiiy 
anywhere formulated this teaching in exactly this shape, 
but if the statement was more concrete in form the 
ethical meaning and influence were precisely as stated.' 

It followed necessarily from this belief that many 
actions of which the ancient law had taken no account^ 

iBut see St. Angnstine, (Hty of God XXI., 25 (Dod's tranalaiion, 
Vol. n., p. 459) : *' And therefore neither oaght snoh persons as lead an 
abandoned and damnable life to be confident of salyation, though they 
persevere to the end in the communion of the church Catholic, and 
comfort themselves with the words, * He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved.' By the iniquity of their life they abandon that very 
righteousness of life which Christ is to them, whether it be . . . 
by doing any one of those things of which [the apostle] says, « They 
who do such things shaU not inherit the kingdom of God. ' " (Gal. v. ^1). 
Compare, also, the opening sentences of XIX., 4. 



/ 
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and which the ancient sodetj had regarded as unim- 
portanty or even as indifEerent, morally, might have a 
tremendous significance as elements of permanent char- 
acter, determining the attitude of the indiyidnal toward 
Gbd. It isy without doubt, chiefly through the influence 
of this teaching, through the introduction of the idea 
of sin as a controlling idea in ethics, that the work of 
Chiistianiiy has been done in raising the general moral 
standard and in clarifying specific ethical judgments, as 
in the change, to specify one of the most striking cases, 
which has been brought about in the character of the 
judgment passed upon sexual wroi^doin^''^ 

Another conclusion from this teaching in regard to 
character was that the determining factor in all ethical 
judgment of the individual must be the inner character 
and not the external act ; that the external act is of im- 
portance only as a sign of what the inner character is. 
This also was not exactly a new .idea, but Christianity 
put it in a far more viyid and striking form than ever 
before when it recorded, in the book which was read and 
re-read as the special religious guide and manual of all 
belieyers, the impressive words' of its founder in which 
he prodaimed, in regard to some of the most easily be- 
setting sins of every age, that the passion cherished in 
the heart carries with it the guilt of the act itself. 

In the fourth place, among the contributions of Chris- 
tianity to ethics — and in some respects this was its most 
decisive ethical influence^Christianiiy taught a doctrine 
of hope to the morally depraved and debased in charac- 
ter. It taught that if the inner character was not right, 
it might be transformed by the grace of God, if the in- 
dividual would accept for himself the culminating truth 
of its religious teaching, forgiveness of sin through faith 
in the work of Christ, that it might be transformed all at 
once, by a single supreme choice, a conscious submission 
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of the will to God, so that the man would oome to Ioto 
what he had hated and hate what he had loved. And it 
alBo taught that the power which had so transf onned the 
life would oontinue a constant divine aid in the moral 
endeavors and struggles of the new Uf e. The essential 
thing to be regarded here, entirely independent of any 
religious significance which it may have, is the historical 
fact that Christianity did create in the minds of men a 
firm and confiding belief in such a transformation.* 

It begot in the debased and despairing outcast a firm 
assurance that he had escaped wholly from his past life ; 
that its associations and temptations would no longer 
have any power over him, but that he was as free to be* 
gin a new life as if he had been bom again. In this 
belief which it created, Ghristianity was introducing an 
entirely new factor into history. The greatest problem 
of practical ethics has always been, not to get men to 
recognize the truth intellectually, but to get them to be 
true in conduct to their ethical convictions. It is true, 
no doubt, that Stoicism taught a veiy high system of 
moral truth ; it even attempted, as a sort of missionaiy 
philosophy, to persuade men to live according to the 
laws of right; but it recognized its powerlessness to 
make Stoics of the masses. In the work which it did in 
this direction is to be found one of the greatest contri- 

* Origen qaotes Gelsiu as Mjing : ** And jdt, Indeed* it ia maniftet to 
ererj one that no one bj chastisement, mnch less bj meroif nl treat- 
ment, oonld eifeot a complete change in thoee who are sinners both by 
nature and custom, for to change nature is an exceedingly difficult 
thing.*' After calling attention to the fact that philosophy had some- 
times worked such a change of character, Origen says : " But when we 
consider that those discourses, which Oelsus terms * vulgar,* are filled 
with power, as if they were spells, and see that they at once convert 
multitudes fh>m a life of lioentionsness to one of extreme regularity, 
and fh>m a life of wickedness to a better, . . . why should we not 
justly admire the power which they contain."— Translation of Orig«n, 
in AnU-lfieene JMrary, Vol. IL, pp. 145-147. 
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bntions of Ohristiamiy to the ethical regeneration of the 
world. In the direotly personal oharacter cf its central 
truth, Christ the Saviour of each indiyidual man, in the 
firm confidence which it created that the power of God 
had laransf ormed the life and wonld constantly aid in the 
struggle to keep it right, and in the creative power of 
love, rising in the heart of man to meet the love of God, 
Christianity set a new ethical force at work in the world. 
And it is through the emphasizing of these ideas that 
the transforming power of Christianity has been exer- 
cised. In proportion as Christianity has kept these 
truths at the front in its teaching, and realbsed them in 
its prevailing life, it has been a great force in leading men 
to a higher ethical level. As it has put something else in 
their place as the main thing to be emphasized, whether 
external forms or doctrinal beliefs, it has faHeA of its 
mission and limited its own power, and this has been 
undoubtedly the case through long periods of time. It 
has been said that the church never sullied the purity of 
its moral teaching ; but it must be confessed that there 
are ages of Christian history when- the theoretical teach- 
ing seems to be almost the only thing that did remain 
pure, and when this had but little real influence upon 
the general life of the time. Genuine Christianity, in 
such an age, was certainly ahnost lost to sight, living on 
in those unpretending lives which attracted no attention 
at the time, but of which we find the traces even in the 
darkest days, and one of the most hopeful signs of our 
own time is the recovery of infiuence and emphasis in 
the active Christianity of to^y which these truths have 
made. 

It is hardly possible to overstate the importance of the 
new power thus brought into the moral life of the world. 
Science forbids us to believe it possible to add any new 
force to the sum total of physical forces already at work in 
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the muverse. Bat it would seem aa if we certainly oame 
upon the fact here that with Christianiiy there was added 
to the stun total of energies in action in human history 
a new increment of ethical force. Something which had 
not existed in the world before actually made it easier 
for men to escape from the bondage of evil habits, and to 
realize their ideals of a moral life. It may be difficult to 
follow through their details the results which have been 
thus secured, because they are realized in character and 
in individuals in spheres of life where record is unusual, 
and by forces that are silent and unobserved in action. 
But publicans and sinners transformed into saints of 
Christian history are by no means confined to the gospel 
days.^ 

There remain to be considered certain results which 
Christianiiy has accomplished, either by itself or in com* 

> Verj little has been said in the above passage of the influenoe of 
Ohristianitj npon specific ethical doctrines, and for these reasons : Upon 
certain points, the brotherhood of man, for example, it does not seem 
to me that the things ordinarily said are tme. Upon some others I am 
▼ery much in donbt what ought to be said, as npon the dntj of self- 
sacrifice for others, an idea of conduct which appears to be undergoing 
transformation at the present time. But in the main, for this reason : 
It was no part of the peculiar mission of Christianitj to make known 
specific ethical principles. It needs no rerelation to make them known 
to men. The laws of conduct are as much a part of the constituent 
laws of man's being as are the laws of logic, and the growing experience 
of man teaches him what these laws are In the one case as it does in the 
other, and enlarges and clarifies and ennobles his ethical ideas preoiselj as 
it does his mathematical. The peculiar mission of Ghristianitj Is in the 
religious sphere, and its relation to ethics is, as indicated abore, in the 
▼ital necessity which it places upon the indiyidual, of living better, as 
the life which is in the Tine makes it, of necessity, bear fmli 

I quote the following passage from a distinguished lirtng divine as 
an example of the careless writing which is often done on the apeoiflo 
ethical influence of Christianity : <* It is not without significance that 
the first hospitals, the first schools, the first free states have been Chris- 
tian. Monasteries were the first hospitals; monks were the fini 
teaohers." 
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binatioii with influences from other sources, which do not 
naturally fall under either its religious or its directly 
ethical work. 

The next chapter will treat more fully, under the ele- 
ments of ciyilization which the Germans introduced, of 
the oiigm of the modem idea of the worth of the individ- 
ual man as compared with the classic idea of the greater 
importance of the state. One source out of which the 
modem idea has grown is, without doubt, the supreme 
value placed upon the individual man in the Christian 
teaching of the vastly greater importance of the life to 
come than of this life or any of its interests, of the infinite 
destinies before each man, all depending upon his indi- 
vidual choice and character. The attitude of the early 
church in this matter, toward the state under which it 
existed, the Boman empire, was probably more extreme 
than its attitude toward any later government^ and yet 
there have been some ages in which the contrast between 
the higher interests of the individual and those of the 
state has been drawn almost as sharply, and the teaching 
of Chiistianiiy on the point has certainly been clear and 
unmistakable. That this teaching led to the adoption of 
positive institutions in any free government cannot be 
aflSrmed. Its influence is to be found rather in the line 
.of the ideas by which we defend our right to individual 
liberty. 

Christianity taught also the equality of all men in the 
sight of God. ' It taught this not merely as an abstract 
idea. Stoicism had done that. But in the early Chris- 
tianity, at least, it put the idea into practice so far as it 
was possible to do so. The master was held to treat his 
slave as a brother. They both stood on the same foot- 
ing within the church, and its offices and dignities were 
open to both alike. If the early story that, in the third 
o^ituiy, a slave became bishop of Home, is doubtful, the 
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fact that such a storfr came to be believed at all is signifi- 
cant ; and certainlj in feudal days, when the church fell 
largely under the feudal influence, instances are not 
uncommon of men from the lowest classes rising to posi- 
tions in the church of the highest rank. The teaching of 
the church always kept before men the idea of the equal- 
ity in moral rights and in final destiny of all men. That 
it was the chiefiy efiective force in establishing practical 
equality, so far as it has been established, can hardly be 
asserted.' 

Again, Christianiiy demanded the complete separation 
of church and state, and asserted that each must be rec- 
ognized as having its own distinct and independent mis- 

1 Under this point something may be said upon the diBonasionfl, whioh 
have been frequent of Ute, on the Bpeoifio inflnenoe of Ghristianitj in 
the abolition of slaverj and in the advancement of woman to a position 
of equality with man. It is olear to the careful student of history that 
both these reforms have been brought about by a oombination of eco- 
nomic, social, and moral causes, of whioh the Christian teaching forms 
only a single element. The attempt on the part of some to claim for 
Christianity more of a share in these results than can be fairly claimed 
grows apparently out of a misapprehension of the nature and field of 
Christian influence. Ethical exhortation, and denunciation of Tice, and 
the example of noble liyee are most powerful forces in the moral ad- 
rancement of the race, and it is absurd to deny them, as some seem 
desirous to do, their proper share in the result But where, as often 
happens, an institution which inrolyes a moral eyU is bound up with 
the economic and social conditions of a giyen stage of ciTilisation, it 
requires more than a moral conyiotion, more eyen than a general moral 
conyiction that it is wrong, to secure its oyerthrow, howeyer important 
such a moral conyiction may be as one of the necessary causes of its 
destruction. In such a case, also, the process of creating a general 
moral condemnation of the eyil is always a long and slow one, and not 
infrequently the professed teachers of morals are to be found upon the 
wrong side. So long as economic and social conditions, real or sup- 
posed, fayor the continuance of an institution or a praotioe, plausible 
moral arguments in its support are not difficult to find ; when infiuences 
from various sources begin to combine against the evil, then the true 
principles of ethics come to their aid and hasten the common result 
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mm to pezf orm. In the ancient world the two had been 
intimately associated, and the religions organization had 
been looked npon as yery laigely a branch of the political. 
This view of the relationship contained a great danger 
for the growing church— the danger of being absorbed in 
the state, of losing all independence of deyelopment, and 
of being diverted from its own proper work to serve polit- 
ical ends. It was nndonbtedly this danger which forced 
the early ohnrch to develop so clearly the doctrine of 
independence of state control which is involved in Chris- 
tianity, and to insist npon it so strongly against Boman 
emperors and German kings. 

That the modem complete separation of chnrch and 
state, as we have it in the United States, I^as grown out 
of a protest against the position of the chnrch itself on 
this question, is not a proof that the separation of chnrch 
and state is not an outgrowth of Christian teaching, but 
furnishes us only a further instance of the fact that the 
later church, as a whole, did not remain true to the fun- 
damental principles of Christianity, and that these had 
to be recovered by a reformation of some kind. When 
the church had secored its independence of the state, 
and perfected its organization, and grown strong, it went 
a step farther and asserted the right of the church to 
control the state. That this principle in practical opera- 
tion is as dangerons as the other, which absorbs the 
church in the state, it needs no argument to prove ; but it 
ilso needs none to prove that both are equally foreign to 
che teachings of Christianity. 

The gain to civilization from the complete separation 
of church and state is easily seen. It is an essential 
condition of free thought and free discussion that the 
totally distinct spheres of the two institutions should 
be recognized, and without it intellectual progress, except 
in the realm of theory and barren speculation, would 
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be, if not impossible, beset with ahnost insurmonntable 
difficulties. 

Finallj, Christianity had awakened in a part of the 
ancient society a new hopefulness and energy and pro- 
ductive power even before the Germans had brought in 
the reinforcement of their vigorous Ufe. How much 
this might have amounted to had the Germans not come, 
and had the conditions of the following age been favor- 
able, cannot be said ; but it is a result deserving of notice 
both as showing the tendency of Christianity and as 
indicating undoubtedly one of the sources of a reviving 
civilization soon to come. 

The example of this influence of Christianiiy, to which 
attention has been most frequently called, is tiie contrast 
between the contemporary pagan and Christian litera- 
tures from the third century on. The pagan is more 
refined and polished, but it is empty and barren, spirit- 
less imitation of classic models. The Christian Hteiature 
of the same generations is cruder and less elegant, but it 
is full of spirit and vigor and energetic life. There is 
something to be said and some purpose in saying it 

In closing this account one cannot avoid recurring to 
what was implied at the outset. It is impossible not to 
feel the incompleteness <}f any statement of the influence 
of Chiistianiiy upon civilization. Some of the more 
obvious and apparent results can be mentioned, but its 
full work cannot be traced. This is mainly for the 
reason stated. Its operation lies in the reahn of the 
silent and unobserved forces which act upon the individ- 
ual character and the springs of action, but which can, 
in the nature of the case, leave no record of themselves 
for later time. 



OHAPTEE IV. 

THE GEBMAN 00NQT7EST AND THE FALL OF BOME' 

With the introduoiioB of one more^ the four chief 
Bources of our civilization were brought together. The 
Germans had waited long. That restless movement of 
their tribes in search of new lands which overwhelmed 
the empire in the fifth century had begmi five hundred 
years earlier. The invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones 
at the end of the second century B.o.y had held Some in 
terror for a decade, and Julius Csesar, fifty years later, had 
found his opportunity to begin the conquest of Qaul in 
expelling the already successful army of the German 
Ariovistns from its occupation of Oallic territory. If it 
had not been for the Bomans the German occupation 
of Western Europe would have followed at once, more 
slowly perhaps than when it actually occurred, but with- 
out a check* But now they had been forced to wait for 
centuries, learning always more and more of the wonders 
and riches of the desired lands, growing constantly more 
and more eager to possess them, striving, every genera- 
tion of them, to find some weak spot through which they 

1 Of the oonqnest of the Roman empire by the Germans the best 
aooonnt in English is Hodgkin's ItoS^ and Bar Invad&n. His Dytuutg 
cf TheoMi'W and ThaoAoric the Osbrogcih are briefer and more popular 
aooonnts of i>ortion8 of the period. Butt's Later Boman Empire should 
also be naed. The acooont of the conquest in Emerton's Introduetian 
to (he Middle Agee, though brief, is espeoiallj clear and easy to be held 
In nund* 
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might force their way, bnt always held baoL At last 
their time came. 

The Qermans were by nature restlees and fond of ad- 
Tentore. There was over-population at home, and the 
lack of land to support their people, with their primi- 
tive methods of agriculture, was seriously felt It was 
this necessity to find more land for their growing num- 
bers which was, beyond question, the impelling force in 
their earlier attacks and later conquest of the Bomau 
empire. But the first successful invasion, the first per- 
manent occupation of Soman territory was not brought 
about by either of these causes. 

Upon the great kingdom of the Gk>ths, which had been 
formed by the genius of Ermanaric just after the middle 
of the f ourUi century, and which occupied a considerable 
part of European Bussia, stretching from the Don to the 
Danube, fell an invasion of the Huns. They were a 
Mongolian or Tartar race, frightftd to the sight, skilled 
in their peculiar tactics, swift to attack, vanishing before 
the return blow, and they were too strong for the more 
civilissed Goths. Of the two tribal divisions of the Gothic 
race the greater part of the Ostrogoths, or East Goths, 
submitted to the Huns, were incorporated in their em- 
pire, and remained subject to it and tributary to its 
army until that empire fell to pieces a century later. 
The Visigoths, however, fell back before the advance of 
the Huns, and appeared on the Danube frontier as 
suppliants for the Boman protection. It was granted 
them and they were transported to the southern bank. 
It was a dangerous experiment, but all went well at first, 
and all might have continued to go well even with so 
great a risk. But the smallest risk is too great for a state 
rotten with political corruption. The opportunity for 
plunder was too great to be resisted by the o£9cers in 
charge, and they forced the Goths to buy the food which 
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shotild have been given them^ and sold them back their 
hostages, and sold them back their arms. The treason 
which is latent in every form of the spoils doctrine could 
hardly go farther than this. The patience of a German 
race with arms in its hands nnder brutal mistreatment 
was soon exhausted, and they burst into a flame of re- 
volt, swept everything before them, and at last, far with- 
in the bounds of the empire, a hostile German tribe de- 
stroyed a Boman army and slew the Emperor Yalens. 

This crossing of the Danube frontier, in 376 a.d., and 
this battle of Hadrianople, in 378, are the events which 
mark the beginning of the permanent occupation of the 
Boman empire by the German tribes. 

It was the b^inning of the age of conquest, but the 
empire was already largely German. Julius Caesar had 
begun the practice of enlisting German auxiliaries in the 
Boman armies, and, although the practice had grown very 
slowly at first, in the later years it had assumed enor- 
mous proportions, until whole armies were German, and 
entire German tribes, under the command of their na- 
tive chie£3, and preserving all their tribal organization, 
entered the Boman service. Such tribes had been set- 
tled in lands along the frontier on condition of keeping 
out all others. If possible even laager numbers had been 
introduced as slaves. From the days of Marius on, in 
larger and smaller bodies, the influx had been constant 
until they were present everywhere — in the towns as 
house slaves, in the country as coloni bound to the soil. 
In the conquest these Germans already within the empire 
were no doubt a more important element than the rec- 
ords indicate. The indifference of the inhabitants to 
the German occupation, which is everywhere manifest, 
was very likely due in some part to tiie large number 
of Germans already around them, and, in some cases, as 
in the last invasion of Alaric, we can get a glimpse of 
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the podtiye aid they rendered ; in a larger number, tin- 
questionably, of the cases which were recorded, we find 
them the bravest and most effectiye of Bome's defenders. 

The great Emperor Theodosius was able to restore or- 
der in the East, and to hold the Visigoths in check as 
nominal Boman subjects — indeed as faithful allies of 
his, but they retained as their own the lands which they 
had occupied in the Danube valley. On his death, in 
395, they began to move again, incited perhaps by some 
change in the policy of the government toward them 
which they regarded as a slight, impelled, more likely, 
by the race restlessness or by the ambition of the young 
Alaric, now just coming to the leadership. They rav- 
aged Thrace, threatened Constantinople, turned south in- 
to Greece, past Athens, which was spared, and into the 
Peloponnesus. Here Alaric was checked by the skill of 
Stilicho, the Vandal, guardian of the Western empe- 
ror, and, though not actually subdued, accepted bribes 
and titles and returned to the Danube valley. In a few 
years he was on the march again, this time toward the 
west. Once more Stilicho forced him back (402), but 
this time he took a position near the head of the Adri- 
atic, from which it would be easy to turn in either direc- 
tion as circumstances might invite. 

In the meantime the storm was descending from every 
quarter. The fatal weakness of the empire in this final 
period, the want of an army, had made it necessary to 
call in a part of the frontier garrisons to meet the attack 
of Alaric. The frontiers could no longer be defended. 
One great horde of men, whose exact tribal relation- 
ships are not known, under command of Badagaisus, 
poured down from Western Germany into the neighbor- 
hood of Florence (405). Here what seems to have been 
the main body was outgeneralled and annihilated by 
Stilicho, and inflicted no injury upon the empire, be- 
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yond the increased exhaustion which followed eyery soch 
strain in its weakened condition. 

But far worse things than this were happening else- 
where in this opening decade of the fifth centnry— the 
most awful moment of the barbarian deluge. Britain, 
(}auly and Spain, abandoned by their rightful defenders, 
harried by invading tribes and by revolted tnx^s and 
the ephemeral emperors of their creation, fell out of the 
empire never to be recovered again except in name. An 
army of related tribes — ^Burgundians, Vandals, Suevi, 
Alani — ^broke through the Bhine frontier at the end of 
the year 406, and alter a few years of aimless plundering 
found permanent homes within the empire — ^the Bur- 
gundians in Eastern Oaul, in lands which have retained 
their name, and as nominal subjects of the emperor, 
whose sanction they received, but in reality as an inde- 
pendent state. The other tribes passed through the 
Pyrenees into Spain, which they carved into kingdoms 
for themselves, which lasted with varying degrees of per- ' 
manence. In the following year, 407, the last Boman 
troops abandoned Britain to its fate, and following a 
new Constantine, whom they had proclaimed emperor, 
crossed over into Gaul to add to the confusion there. 

In Italy the tragedy of the empire drew rapidly to a 
dimax. Stilicho, justly or unjustly, excited the suspi- 
cion of the Emperor Honorius and was put to death in 
408. Alaric's opportunity had come. Without a mo- 
ment's delay he swept into Italy, took possession of all 
the open country, and finally, in 410, stormed the city 
itself, now for almost a thousand years untouched by an 
enemy. What Alaric would have done with the penin- 
sula, now virtually his conquest, no one can say. As he 
was on the point of crossing over into Africa to com- 
pel that province to forward the usual food supplies 
to Bome he died suddenly, and the Visigoths elected 
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Athatdf , his brother-in-law, to be their king. He seems 
to have thought it hopeless to try to found a permanent 
kingdom in Italy and led his people into GauL There, 
without any formal allianoe with the Bomans, he married 
his prisoner, Placidia, the sister of Honorius, and aided 
to put down the usurping tyrants. After his death his 
successor, Wallia, formed a compact with the emperor, 
and recovered for the empire a part of the territory which 
had been occupied by the Germans in Spain, and finally, 
in 419, by a new treaty, the Yisigoths received a perma- 
nent grant of land in southwestern Gaul, as nominal 
Boman subjects. This formed the beginning of the 
Yisigothic kingdom, which lasted until the invasion of 
the Saracens in the eighth century. From this begin- 
ning it gradually spread toward the north until it reached 
the Loire, and toward the south until it embraced the 
whole Spanish peninsula. As they had been the first 
to break the Boman frontier, so they were the first to 
found a permanent and rec(^nized kingdom within the 
empire — ^the recognized kingdom of the Burgundians be- 
ing a year or two later. 

Nearly all the Germans who had settled in Spain were 
gradually conquered and absorbed in the Yisigothic 
state. But the Yandals, in 429, abandoned their Span- 
ish lands and crossed over into Africa. According to a 
doubtful story they were invited by a disaffected Boman 
governor; more likely they dreaded the approach of the 
Yisigoths, who had, in their first invasion of Spain, de- 
stroyed a part of the Yandal race. In Africa they met 
with some vigorous resistance, but in a few years had 
gained possession of it all, and rapidly developed a naval 
power which became the terror of the Mediterranean, 
even as far as Constantinople. In 456 they seized the 
city of Bome and held it for a few days, saddng it more 
savagely than Alaric had done. 
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Just at this time a danger far more serious than came 
irom any Gterman invasion threatened the dying empire 
— ^more serious because it would mean the triumph of a 
more hopeless Asiatic and Mongolian barbarism. The 
invasion of the Hnns, which had set the Germans in 
motion, had resulted in the formation of a Hxmnic em- 
pire north of the Danube, to which most of Germany was 
subject. Now a great king had come to the throne. At- 
tila, the Scourge of God. Seemingly afire with that pur- 
poseless, senseless rage of conquest which has led more 
than one devastating Mongolian host, he fell, with his 
great army, in which many German nations were serv- 
ing, on Gaul. But the Mongolians have never yet been 
able to do in the West what they have so often done in 
the East, in the way of ahnost unlimited conquest, and 
in GtAvl his invasion was speedily stopped. Aetius, him- 
self of barbarian descent, had succeeded in adding to the 
Boman army which he had brought together, the forces 
of the German states in Gaul, Visigoths, Bui^undians, 
and Franks, persuaded that their own best interests 
were identical with Bome's. In the great battle of the 
nations which followed, in 461, in the Gatalaunian plain, 
German and Boman stood together for European and 
Aryan civilization against Asiatic and Mongolian, and 
saved the day. In the next year Attila invaded Italy, 
but almost at the beginning of his march turned back 
and retired to his own lands. Why we do not know, per- 
haps impressed by the solemn embassy of Pope Leo L, 
more probably hindered by some more material difficulty. 
Hardly had he reached home when he suddenly died, 
his empire fell to pieces, and the Germans, who had been 
subject to it, again became independent 

In the years of Attila*s invasions the Saxons were 
gaining their first permanent hold upon Britain. As 
early as the end of the third century their piratical 
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attacks had begun. TSixacQj after the style of their lela- 
tiveSy the vikiiigs of a later time, they had sailed along 
the coast and plundered any unguarded spot The 
Bomans had been obliged to organize a special coast- 
guard, under the Count of the Saxon Shore, to protect 
the province from their raids. When the Soman troops 
left Britain to its fate, in 407, the Saxons soon found 
out their opportunity. The attacks of another enemy, 
the barbarian Celts of the north and west, upon the 
Bomanized inhabitants, only made it easier for this 
more dangerous foe to gain a permanent foothold, even 
with the consent of the provincials. But once landed 
they could not be kept within bounds. More and more 
came; many little kingdoms were founded, till almost 
the whole eastern and southern shores were occupied. 
The resistance of the Celts to the advance of the Saxons 
seems to have been, however, much the most obstinate 
and stubborn which any German invasion encountered. 
The result of this was tiiat the German new-comers did 
not settle themselves down here, as elsewhere, in the 
midst of a Boman population, which they treated to all 
intents and purposes as on an equality with themselves, 
and which far outnumbered them. If the provincials 
were not actually exterminated or driven back, which 
seems improbable, they were reduced to a decidedly 
inferior position, very likely to slavery, so that they 
were able to exercise no such influence upon their con- 
querors as other provincials did.' 

In the meantime Italy itself was lost to the empire, 
except for a brief recovery in the next century. The 
death of Yalentinian IQ., in 455, had brought the house 

'That the Anglo-Sazona, however, oontinued some of the Boman 
arrangements, especially in the matter of the yilla or farm organisation, 
seems probable, and further inyestigation is likely to increase onr knowl 
edge of their Indebtedness. 
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of TheodoeitiB to an encL A rapid succession of power- 
less emperors followed^ nearly all of them appointed 
and deposed by the leaders of the German troops, who 
were now the only protectors of Italy. Finally the last 
of them, Bomulos Aagastaliis, was deposed in 476, and 
the leader of the Germans, Odovacar, determined to 
appoint no successor. An embassy was sent to Gon« 
stantinople to recognize Zeno as emperor of the re- 
united empire, and to ask him to appoint Odovacar as 
his representative in Italy. This is the so-called Fall 
of the Western Empire; but it was not recognized as 
such by either the Eastern or the Western Bomans, or 
by the Germans themselves, even though Odovacar's 
request had not been granted by Zeno. Odovacar ruled 
the Germans who were in Italy as their king, and he 
was at the head of a practically independent kingdom, 
but he did not understand that fact as clearly as we do, 
and, in the theory of the time, he was still commanding 
a Boman army and guarding a Boman province under 
the emperor. All the provinces of the Western Empire 
were now occupied by German kingdoms, except a frag- 
ment here and there; but all those on the continent 
still regarded themselves as in the empire, and acknowl- 
edged at least a nominal subjection to the emperor. 

Odovacar's reign was not long. On the breaking up 
of Attila's kingdom the Ostrogoths had been received 
into the empire, and given lands south of the Danube. 
Here, more recently, they had become very troublesome 
under their young king Theodoric, and when he finally 
proposed to Zeno to recover Italy from Odovacar, the 
offer was readily accepted. The conquest was not alto* 
gether easy, and occupied some years; but it was at last 
completed, and Odovacar was slain by the hand of Theo- 
doria The Ostrogothic kingdom thus established was 
the most remarkable of all the early German states. 
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Theodoric had spent his earlj life as a hostage in Oob« 
stantinople, and if he did not leamto read and write 
there, he learned many other things. If we may judge 
by the tendency of his reign, rattier than by any specific 
acts which prove his policy beyond dispute, he seems 
to have recognized more consciously than any other 
barbarian king, the fact that any permanent state must 
be based on a union of the two populations, and the 
two ciyilizations in a new common nation. U it is 
impossible to show that he deliberately sought such a 
union, it is certain that his policy, if it could have been 
continued for a generation or two longer, would have 
produced such a result. He continued in operation the 
Soman laws, judicial tribunals, administrative system, 
and taxes. He divided lands among the Goths without 
exciting the hatred of the Bomans, and Bomans and 
Goths served together in tribunals for the hearing of 
cases in which the parties were of the two peoplea Agri- 
culture and commerce revived, means of communication 
were improved, and art and literature seemed to feel 
new life. Order was maintained, property was secure, 
and toleration enforced. But more than a single genera- 
tion is needed to bring about a real union between two 
such widely differing races as these. Progress under 
Theodoric was too rapid for endurance ; indeed, in many 
cases, it seemed to be more real than it actually was, 
and after his death discord and discontent, held down 
by the power of his will, revealed themselves rapidly. 
In another generation the Ostrogothic kingdom and the 
Ostrogothic race were things of the past 

There had been a great recovery of strength in the 
empire in the East. The army had been improved and 
the finances set in order. And now the great Emperor 
Justinian had come to the throne with the ambition to 
restore the old control over the West, and to bring back 
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as many of the provinoeB as possible to actual obedience. 
He had not merely an army and resonrces, but he had 
the no less necessary condition of snccess, one of the 
great generals of history, Belisarias. A quarrel in the 
Vandal royal family, the deposing of a king descended 
on the mother's side from the imperial house of Theo- 
dodnSy gave him an opportunity to make his first attack 
on Africa, and in a brief campaign that province was 
restored to the empire. Then came the turn of Italy, 
and although the Gk>ths made a most heroic resistance, 
and were able to prolong the struggle for twenty years, 
the odds against them were too great. Their Ui^gdom 
fell, and one of the most attractiye of the early Qerman 
nations disappeared from history, the few surviyors join- 
ing the Visigoths in Spain. 

A very important result of this brief recovery of Italy 
by the Boman power was the introduction there, into use 
and into the schools, of the Justinian Code. The Ostro- 
goths had made use of the Theodosian Code for such Bo- 
man law as they had need of, and the other German states 
continued to do this. But now the more complete Jus- 
tinian Code was brought to Italy and survived there to 
be made the foundation, after some centuries, of a re- 
newed and most influential study of the Boman law, 
through all the Wesi 

The southern part of Italy was destined to remain 
under the govemn^ent of the emperor at Constantinople 
for five hundred years, but the northern part was speedily 
lost It was occupied, after fifteen years, by the Lom- 
bards, coming from the same region as the OstrOgoths, 
the last of the invasions of this period, and the last«king- 
dom to be established on Boman soil. Their occupation 
of the north, however, was never complete. Venice re- 
mained independent, nominally under the emperor, and 
Bavenna and a strip along the eastern coast and across to 
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the western, inoluding Borne, remained nnder the BomaB 
governor, the Exarch of Bavenna. Borne was graduall j 
oat off from these other lands by the slow Lombard ad- 
vance, and the opportunity was presented to the bishops 
of Bome, which they were not slow to utilize, to become 
virtually independent, and to found a little principality 
as temporal rulers. This forms an intimate part, how- 
ever, of a wider current of events in the West which we 
must soon take up. 

One fact of very great importance for all this long 
period of conquest, but one easy to be overlooked in the 
history of more stirring events, is that the life of the 
provincial, on the country lands and in the towns, goes 
on much the same as before. He is subjected to a rapid 
change of masters ; he is deprived now and again of a 
part of his lands ; he must submit to occasional plunder- 
ing ; Uf e and property are not secure. But he lives on 
and produces enough to keep the world alive. He takes 
himself no part in the wars. He has apparently little 
interest in the result ; indeed, the coming in of the Ger- 
man may be often an improvement of condition for him. 
He had not been altogether prosperous or secure before. 
At any rate he keeps at work, and he holds to his 
language, and to his legal and economic customs, and to 
his religion, and he becomes thus a most important but 
disregarded factor of the future. 

Such is, in brief, and with a single exception, reserved 
for separate treatment, the history of the introduction of 
the German peoples into the classic world. As we pass 
in outline the history of this conquest we cannot avoid 
the^ question why this Boman power, which so short a 
time beforehand made the conquest of the world, was able 
to offer no more effectual resistance to these invaders,' 

< On the fall of Bome the following should be read: HodgUn* Itaig 
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If we examine caref tilly the series of events, the imme- 
diate reason is not difficult to see. The Boman power was 
exhausted when the final attack came. There is no eyi- 
denoe that the German onset was in any decisive way 
more violent now than two centuries earUer, but at the 
middle of the second century the Romans were still able 
to repel the attack with success, if not easily. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to say that Marcus Aurelius, 
in his struggle with the Quadi and Marcomanni was the 
first to feel the growing exhaustion of the state, and the 
first to resort to the doubtful expedients so common 
later to maintain the strength of the army. But the 
state still appeared strong, and was in reality strong 
enough for two centuries to come to keep off its enemies 
in some way. But at the end of the fourth century, even 
that appearance of strength was gone. The frontiers 
could no longer be guarded, the provinces were empty, 
the capital itself hardly defended. The Boman strength 
was exhausted. But in saying this we only remove the 
question one step further back. What are the reasons 
why this Boman race, the stroi^est of the world up to 
this time, had declined so rapidly and now fell easily a 
prey to enemies it had once overcome? 

It is impossible to give any complete and accurate con- 
ception of the causes which led to the fall of Bome in a 
few paragraphs. Those causes were so numerous and so 
involved with one another in their action, they were at 
work through so long a time, the full understanding of 
their operation requires so extensive a knowledge of the 
laws which govern the economic and political action of 
men, that volumes would be required for a clear presenta* 
tion of the subject A brief account of the matter is 
made still further difficult from the fact that the fall of 

ofnd Ber Inmders, Vol. H, pp. 68^613 ; Bnrj, Later Boman Empire^ 
Ydl. L, pp. 26-86 ; and Seelej, Boman ImpmiaUtm. 
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Borne has been very often made the subject of partial 
and incomplete treatment in order to prove some particu- 
lar pointy perhaps to make vivid the contrast between the 
Christian church and the heathen society which it came 
to regenerate; perhaps to make manifest the political 
dangers which arise from the moral corruption of a 
people. Undoubtedly, the Christian church had a mis- 
sion of regeneration of great importance for the an- 
cient society, as well as for the individual, but no prog- 
ress is made toward proving this fact by picturing the 
dark side of that society, only, to the exclusion of all its 
virtues. Undoubtedly, also, moral corruption is a most 
fruitful source of political ruin, but hardly in the way in 
which the professional moralists would sometimes have 
us think What can be attempted here is barely more 
than an enumeration, as complete as possible within 
these limits, of the various causes which worked together 
to undermine the strength of the Boman state. 

In general, it may be said, that these causes are the 
same as those which led to the overthrow of the republic 
and the establishment of the empire. Coming plainly 
into view by the dose of the second Punic War, they con- 
tinue in operation through the whole later history un- 
checked, or barely checked for the moment here and 
there, and bringing with them naturally other related 
causes and increasingly disastrous results. The estab- 
lishment of the empire at the beginning of the Christian 
era was undoubtedly, in the condition of things at the 
time, a political necessity, but that is not the same thing 
as saying that the causes which led to the fall of the re- 
public were beneficial causes ; and no one would proba- 
bly seriously maintain, though some have seemed to imply 
as much, that the Bomans would have found it impossible 
to adapt the government of the republic to the wider 
demands of the empire, had they preserved their earlier 
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chaiaoteristics. The monarchy became a political neces- 
sity, not because the Romans were nnable to govern the 
empire, but because they were no longer able to govern 
themselves, and the canses which had brought them to 
this pass continmng to act as before, in the end ex- 
haosted the power of the empire. That the republic 
fell under the influence of these causes in a much diorter 
time than the empire is an instance of the abundantly 
supported historical principle that political corruption 
and decline are far more dangerous to a democratic gov- 
ernment than to a monarchy. 

The causes of the fall of Borne may be roughly divided 
into two great groups — ^first, the moral causes ; second, 
the economic. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
this division is not a strictly scientific one. The two 
classes are not co-ordinate. The economic causes are 
more immediate in their action, those which are strictly 
moral causes are more indirect and remote. They are 
the causes of causes. The influence of personal im- 
morality and corruption upon the state has often been 
made the subject of careless writing, and sometimes of 
wild speculation, and is a matter which needs more real 
investigation than it has yet received. It seems to be 
altogether likely, however, that such an investigation will 
show that private vice becomes dangerous to the state 
only ^here it is translated into political corruption or 
economic disease, and that individual immorality may go 
very far — that it has gone in some actual cases, indeed, 
almost if not quite as far as among the Romans — ^without 
involving the destruction of the state, if it does not affect 
the public life or the economic resources of the nation. 
It is because certain forms of personal vice translate 
themselves so quickly and easily into public causes that 
the morals of its citizens are of importance to the state^ 
as a matter of self-protection. 
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The vices which were especially prevalent among the 
Bomans were precisely of this sort. These were, in the 
first place, the physical vices — dmnkenness, gluttony, 
and licentiousness. It is entirely impossible to give any 
detailed accomit of the condition of a lai^ portion of the 
Boman society in these respects. Fortunately, it is not 
necessaiy. The description has been so oft^n attempted 
for one purpose or another, and has been made so frank 
and unreserved, that a popular impression has been un- 
doubtedly created that these vices were far more uni- 
versal and extreme throughout the Boman world than 
they really were. No doubt they did affect certain classes 
of the population — ^the country people, the middle dasses 
where these still existed — to a greater extent than a cor« 
responding condition would in modem times, because, for 
one reason, of the existence of slavery, and yet it is cer- 
tain that the extreme cases and the most injurious results 
are to be found in the large cities and among the wealthy 
dass, while the provinces and the middle classes were 
comparatively uncontaminated. It seems probable, how- 
ever, though by no means certain, that the influence of 
these vices did extend far enough to affect the nation- 
al life. Their influence upon the race, where it is felt, 
is precisely the same as that upon the individual. En- 
ergy, will-power, self-reliance in the face of danger, are 
lost, and the recuperative and reproductive power declines 
or disappears. These are exactly the results which ap- 
peared, from some cause, throughout the Boman empire 
in its last age. It is a remarkable fact, to which atten- 
tion has been called, that, though many of the Boman 
towns were still strongly walled, and though the Germans 
were very unskilled in the art of siege, yet, though num- 
bers of tiie towns maintain themselves for a time, there 
are few instances during the whole period of the conquest 
of heroic resistance to the invaders by the population 
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of the proTinces. It is almost always a barbarian general 
and a barbarian armj whioh undertakes the defence ; or, 
where we find a case of a different sort, as in the defence 
of Orleans against the Huns, there is manif estl j present 
a new element of energy and self-reliance not supplied by 
the Boman society proper, but by the Christian portion 
of it Such a decline of the national will-power it would 
hardly be correct to trace to the operation of this one 
physical influence alone, and it is altc^ether likely that 
no such effect would have followed had not this cause 
been combined with others which are to be noticed later, 
and yet it must be kept in mind that this influence when 
present is usually a decisive one, and may have contri- 
buted as much, or more, than any other single force to 
the common result. 80 the other results which followed 
from this group of moral causes — decline of population, 
inability to recover losses from plagues and famines, de- 
struction of capital, indifference to public affairs — ^are per- 
haps best looked at among the economic causes, where 
they naturally appear. It is into economic causes, prop- 
erly speaking, that the physical vices translate themselves 
when they affect the public life. 

To this group of causes we must add the operation of 
the intense and desperate struggle for wealth which 
begins under the republic and continues under the 
empire — a less conspicuous feature, perhaps of the later 
period, but not less fatal in its effects. Some later times 
have probably seen as inordinate a passion for wealth as 
the Boman, and as crafty scheming to get it without 
earning it, and this condition of things, as in the case 
of the physical vices, seems to become a serious danger 
to the state only when it is translated, when it leads to 
the misuse of official position or legislative power. The 
peculiar circumstances of the last age of the republic 
made this translation into a political cause extremely 
6 
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easy, almost nnavoidablo. The govemmeni of lately 
conquered provinces, to be exploited for the benefit of 
the state, offered a secore opportunity for extortion and 
peculation which the official, trained in the spirit dt the 
time, could hardly resist. Decided reformatioii in this 
regard was certainly made under the empire, but the 
spirit and the practice never disappeared, and it was a 
source of great weakness to the empire in the days of de- 
cline, and a fatal obstacle to thorough reformation that 
so laige a proportion of the official class looked upon 
their offices as a source of gain or advancement and were 
ready on any occasion to sacrifice the interests of the 
state to their own private interests.' 

When we turn to the economic causes which aided in 
the fall of Bome we stand appalled at their number and 
variety. It would seem as if, when the empire had once 
started on the downward path, all things worked to- 
gether against it, and all the springs of national pros- 
perity were poisoned. It is possible here to point out 
only the most important of these causes, and, in such a 
brief account, we shall find our way to a clear under- 
standing only if we remember that the immediate cause 
of the fall of Home was exhaustion — exhaustion of re- 
sources and exhaustion ci population. There are to be 
grouped together, then, the most decisive causes which 
show how the accumulated capital of &e empire — ^in 
property and in men — came to be destroyed, and why no 
more was produced to take its place. 

Slavery is naturally the first among these causes to 
occur to mind, and, whatever may have been the moral- 
dangers of the Boman slave system, the economic evils 
which it worked were still more fatal to the state. In the 
first place, it was a system wasteful and unproductive of 

' See above, p. 66, the extremelj important instanoe at the etom&Dg ol 
the Danube bj the Visigoths. 
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men. B j it a large part of the natural population of the 
empire, for this was probably, even in the later times, 
the chief source of slaves, was placed in a condition not 
merely where it was used up and disappeared with fear- 
ful rapidity, but also where it tended to reproduce itself 
much less rapidly than it would have done as a body of 
free laborers. Li this way there was probably always 
a considerable loss of population, certainly ilie slave 
system went far to prevent what diould have been the 
normal increase, and to make it impossible to recover 
sudden losses of population, such as occurred in times of 
pestilence. Slavery is also an expensive means of pro- 
duction. The returns on the capital invested, except in 
unusual conditions, are small, and the incentive to im- 
provement in methods of production extremely slight 
The history of our Sou&em States since the Civil War, 
as compared with their earlier history, shows this con- 
clusively. And it destroys capital with great rapidity. 
Economically the slave is merely a machine. The use of 
a machine tends to destroy it But when a modem steam- 
engine is destroyed it is easily and quickly replaced and 
the total loss to the capital of the generation in material 
rendered useless is not great Much of it may be used 
over again to make some new machine. But when the 
slave was used up not merely was so much capital de- 
stroyed but a part of the total productive force of the gen- 
eration was permanently annihilated. It could not be re- 
placed. The slave system invested a large proportion of 
the capital of the empire in a relatively unprofiteble form, 
and tended to use up rapidly ite productive force. Again, 
the slave system tended to extinguish the class of free 
laborelB both in city and country. In the cities it did 
this by supplying tiie demand for labor of all kinds, and 
by making labor odious — ^never, perhaps, to such an 
extent as in our Southern States, but still in a marked 
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degree. In the country it gave the capitalist advantage 
over the small landowner in a variety of ways, and made 
it easy to drive him to the wall and to swallow up his 
holding. As a result, although the class of small culti- 
vators never entirely disappeared, yet in some parts of 
the empire very tew were left, and vast estates cultivated 
by slave labor were formed everywhere, and the middle 
class, the solid resource of every state, tended to disap- 
pear between the very wealthy on one side and the slave 
class and the city rabble on the other. It must be 
remembered, however, that the positive evil effects of 
slavery were felt more decisively in the earlier than in 
the later period of the empire. As the empire drew to 
an end tiie economic conditions were forcing upon it, 
unconsciously but inevitably, the extinction of slavery — 
its transformation into serfdom, and, although this trans- 
formation was not completed in Boman days,' it had 
gone far enough to survive the German conquest, and 
far enough to be a decided gain both to the state and to 
the slave. 

Another economic cause of primary importance was the 
public games and the free distribution of food, especially 
the latter. The public games were a great drain upon 
the resources of the state, but the food donatives were 
a more serious evil. The distribution of wheat to the 
poorer citizens at a price below the market price, which 
was begun toward the end of the second century b.o. 
as a demagogic measure, could not well be stopped. One 
demagogue bid against another and the empire was ob- 
liged to continue the practice. It resulted finally in 
the r^ular distribution of baked loaves of bread, and 
occasionally at least of oil, wine, meat, and clothes, and 
it was extended gradually from the capital to the lai^er 

1 Indeed, abiTerj does not entireljr disappear from Europe during tlM 
middle ages. 
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provincial cities, and even to the smaller towns. The 
worst effect of it was not that it maintained in the 
towns an unemployed mob, hard to be used for any good 
purpose bat easy to be excited by any demagogic appeal 
Two results followed, which were even more fatal. In 
the first place, the government, at public expense, pre- 
sented a constant temptation to the middle class to 
abandon the struggle for existence and to sink into the 
proletariat. The hard-pressed poor farmer who saw all 
his toil fail to improve his condition was easily persuaded 
to escape from the grinding competition into the town 
and into a class entirely unproductive, or which pro- 
duced only the least possible. But the decline of pro- 
duction was not alL A continually increasing portion of 
the wealth produced each year by the classes which re- 
mained productive was destroyed without adding any- 
thing to the permanent capital of the empire. The prod- 
ucts of the provinces were drained into the towns and 
sent nothing back — ^the expense being met by a taxation 
which rested chiefly on the land itself. In normal con- 
ditions the products of the farm go into the city. But 
while the artisan is eating the wheat he is making cloth, 
which goes back to the farm containing the total value 
of the wheat. But in Rome the economic result was 
precisely the same as if the government had collected 
the products of the farm in a heap and burned them. 
That is to say, at the moment when the empire needed 
most of all to build up a middle dass and to encourage 
the accumulation of resources, the state was, by its own 
act, destroying the one and making the other impossible. 
Another one of those causes which is commonly con- 
sidered of importance was the heavy and expensive taxa- 
tion. It seems doubtful, however, whether the taxation 
of the empire was heavier, or, indeed, as heavy, as that of 
most modem stateSt If there had been general prosper- 
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ity and the prodnotion and saving of wealth which ought 
to have existed, it is probable that a heavier burden of 
taxation oonld have been borne without serious inoon- 
venienoe.^ It was the disordered economic condition 
which rendered the taxation injurious, as it undoubtedly 
was. To this must be added the expensive method 
of collection. The indirect taxes were fanned out — a 
method which makes the collection a private speculation 
and extorts from the people much larger sums than the 
government receives. The land taxes were no longer 
f armed, but the responsibility for collecting them and 
turning them over to the government was placed upon 
the local community of laiger landowners — a method 
which lent itself readily to injustice and oppression, and 
which made the prosperous and thriftyman pay the taxes 
of his unsuccessful neighbor.* 

To these more striking causes may be added a consid- 
erable group of hardly less effective ones. A debased 
currency constantly fluctuating in value and growing more 
scanty. A constant drain of the precious metals— cur- 
rency and capital — into the oriental states to pay for 
luxuries of dress and food, unproductive and soon de- 
stroyed. A declining fertility of soil, which with the in- 
creasing lack of capital could not be restored. A dimin- 
ishing supply of laborers, felt severely in many places by 
the large landowners, and which led to the systematic 
introduction of barbarians by the govenmient A still 
more dangerous incorporation of barbarians into the army 

* The history of manj of oar Amerioui cities shows that a burden of 
taxation, probably higher than rested on the Romans under the empire, 
oan be borne withoat serioos results— shows, indeed, how high taxation, 
in some oases at least, is an nnaToidable resolt and a sign of g re at pros p er- 
itj and rapid growth. 

* See in Taine's AndirU Bigitney Book V., ohap. ii., an Interesting 
aooonnt of the methods and results of a similar qnrtem of tax oollsotiott 
in France in the eighteenth oentuxy. 
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from a similar lack of men. Natural oalamitieSy pesii- 
lenoeSy and earthquakes, which certainly might fall upon 
any state, bat which in the empire left permanent holes 
in the population, while an economically healthy state 
would have entirely recovered such losses in a generation 
or two. A declining police and military protection, seen 
in such facts as the often-told story of tiie Frankish pris- 
oners of the Emperor Probus,' or in the occasional inroad 
of a (German tribe which committed irreparable damage 
before it could be subdued. 

Enough has been said to show the direction in which 
the causes of the fell of the Boman empire are to be 
sought, and to show that long study and a fall account 
are necessary to any adequate presentation of them. 
They lay deep, at the very foundation of society, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that in periods of tranquillity and ap- 
parent strength, as under the good emperors in tiie second 
century, or in the fourth century from Cbnstantine to the 
breaking of the Danube frontier, there was no recovery, 
no trustworthy return of strength, rather when, at the 
dose of such a period, the real test came, the empire was 
found to be weaker than before. 

I have used throughout the expression '* fall of Bome " 
as a convenient phrase. But if the nature of the disease 
from which the empire suffered has been correctly indi- 
cated, the term is clearly an incorrect one. Bome did 
not falL She was overtiirown. Her strength was ex- 
hausted, but it was the attack which was fatal But for 
that she could undoubtedly have recovered* The word 

* Tnnsported bj tlie emperor to the region of the Black Sea, the j 
lelied upon some shipe and made their waj through the length of the 
Mediterranean, attacking cities, and apparently meeting little resistance ; 
flnaUj the J passed oat Into the Atlantic, and reached their home in the 
Bhine ralley. 
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overthiown, in tarn, conveys too strong an impression. 
The empire was at the moment empty and the Germans 
entered in and took possession. 

It is, indeed, a serious mistake to regard this revolu- 
tion exclusively from the stand-point of a " fall," as if it 
were merely the destruction of the ancient ciyilization. 
It was something far more than thai It was the neces- 
sary reorganization and rearrangement preparatory to a 
new and higher civilization. From this point of view 
the period of the fall of Bome was an age of progress. 
It was not merely an age of " fall," but also of conquest, 
and this fact, along with the establishment of Christianity, 
is the vitally important fact of these centuries. But it is 
so because it was something more than a mere conquests 
The (Germans brought with them race characteristics and 
ideas and institutions which, though they were those of 
a primitive people, were noble and well developed, able 
to enter into a competition with those of a higher civil- 
ization on something like equal terms. Add the fact 
that the Teutonic race became the ruling race of Chris- 
tendom, and we can understand how it came to be one 
of the determining sources of our civilization, and how 
the period of the ** fall of Bome " is one of the great oou" 
Btructive ages of history. 



CHAPTEE V. 

WHAT THE GEBHANS ADDED 

In passiiig to the special consideration of the additionfi 
which the Gennans made to the ancient ciyilization it 
is necessary to give the first place to what was probably 
their most yalnable contribution, the Germans them- 
selves. This implies not merely that the governments 
which they set up in the place of the Boman were, in very 
many cases, an improvement upon the practical anarchy 
whidi passed imder the name of the empire, and a wel- 
come relief to the provincials, as they were, but also that 
there was a more permanent influence introduced in the 
fact that they brought in a young, vigorous, and healthy 
race to form a considerable element in the population of 
every European state. It is possible that in some parts 
of the empire the nxmiber of new settlers was not large, 
and yet it has been said of each of the Latin-speaking 
countries that it contains districts where the German 
physical characteristics — flight hair and blue eyes — still 
predominate among the inhabitants, and indicate a large 
Teutonic immigration. The amount of German blood 
which went to form the modem nations must have been 
considerable, for we need to add to the invading forces 
the large numbers settled in the empire earlier as slaves 
and soldiers. The German was, to be sure, a savage, and 
it may be that his bringing in brought in also greater ig- 
BoraQce and decline and ''darkness ** than would other* 
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wise IvBkYe been ; but ibis is not absolutely oertain, and 
even if admitted, the results justify the cost Possibly, 
as b&s been intimated, the Boman world might have re- 
covered its strength and entered npon a new age of pro- 
duction without their aid. But had it done so, even 
more suocessfolly than seems at all probable, the product 
would have lacked the qualities added by the Germans. 
The settlement of the Teutonic tribes was not merely the 
introduction of a new set of ideas and institutions to 
combine with the old, it was also the introduction of 
fresh blood and youthful mind, the muscle and the brains 
which were in the future to do the larger share of the 
world's work 

Besides the addition of themselves they brought with 
them as a decided characteristic of the race, a very high 
idea of personal independence, of the value and impor- 
tance of the individual man as compared with the state. 
This can be seen in the proud spirit of the individual 
warrior — a characteristic of many barbarian racea It 
can be seen still more clearly in those crude systems of 
criminal . justice out of which these tribes were just 
emerging in the migration period. They exhibit the in- 
jured man apparently never thinking that the public 
authority is the proper power to punish the wrong-doer, 
but taking the punishment into his own hands as the 
only natural resort in such a case. It can be seen again 
in the fact that when the state does b^in to assume the 
right to punish crime, it cannot venture to inflict per- 
sonal chastisement, or to interfere with the liberty of. the 
freeman. It must limit itself to imposing money fines, 
;>art of which goes to the injured party as indicative of 
his rights in the case, and it can be seen finally in the 
democratic cast of all their earliest govemmente. The 
unit of the whole public life is the individual man, not 
the state. 
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We have seen in the third chapter how the early 
Christianity taught a closely related idea ; how it pro- 
claimed certain rights and interests of the indiyidnal to be 
far higher and more important than any duties he conld 
owe the state. How much the one set of these ideas re- 
inforced the other it is impossible to say. We can trace 
their continued influence only by way of inference. 
Somewhere between the ancient days and the present 
the idea of the relation of the individual to the state has 
been transformed. In the ancient time the state was an 
end in and for itself far more than it has ever been in the 
modem. To the Greek or the Boman the state was 
eyerythingy the individual comparatively nothing. His 
domestic and religious lif e, as well as his political, found 
their ultimate object in the state. Now, the state is re- 
garded as a means rather than an end. Its object is 
thought to be to secure for the individual the fullest and 
freest development possible in a community life, and the 
state which secures this with the least governing and the 
least machinery is held to be the best state. Whether 
this view of the state is to be a permanent one or not, 
even if, as some vaguely expect, the modem state should 
be destined to give way in the end to some more highly 
oj^anized form of common action than history has yet 
known, still the change which put the modem in the 
place of the ancient idea would remain one of the most 
important changes in the history of civilization, and the 
question of the reasons for it one of the most interesting 
questions. The natural influence of Christian teaching 
and (German spirit working together would seem to be to 
lead to such a transformation. That they did actually 
do so is far easier to assert than to prove. Probably the 
most that can be said confidently is this. The idea of 
the independence and supreme worth of the individual, 
BO strongly felt and expressed in the early medieval cen- 
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taiies passes almost wholly out of the conscioasness of 
the later middle ages except partially upon the politioal 
side where a closely related idea — ^which grew, in part, 
it seems likely, out of this earlier one — ^finds expression 
in feudalism. But in general the indiyidual ceases to be 
the primary element of society and is absorbed, not now 
in the state, but in the corporation, the guild, the com- 
mune, the order, the hierarchy. The revival of the older 
idea in modem times is to be traced with certainty only 
to two sources. One is that revolution of the whole 
intellectual stand-point of the middle ages which was 
wrought by the Benaissance and the Reformation, recov- 
ering Christian as well as classic ideas which had long 
been lost, emphasizing again the supreme worth of the 
individual and establishing the right of private judg- 
ment The other is the gradual development of the 
primitive German institutions into modem £ree govern- 
ments. These two together form most important sources 
of the renewal of the democratic spirit which is so char- 
acteristic of our age, and, with that, of the emphasis 
which we again lay on the individual man and his rights.* 

Of the new elements introduced by the Gfermans, 
whose continued life and influence we can most clearly 

1 That this transformation was aided also bj economic causes, snoli, for 
example, as the influence of the colonies npon the old world, is no 
doubt true, but it is not possible to do more at present than to point out 
the probability. Manj of the demands of the workman of to-daj are 
manifestly quite as much due to the spread of democratio Ideas as to 
any direct economic cause. 

The text refers, of couzse, to the rights of the individual as ezpreseed 
in the practical and institutional life of the community rather than 
in theoretical and speculatiTe treatises. The emphatic and repeated 
statement of the rights of the indlTidual, as against the ruler, by the Jes- 
uits of the sixteenth century, for instance, was of no Talue in the his- 
torical derelopment of liberty. Undoubtedly the poUtioal oontriTances 
l^ which we secure for the individual the greatest possible freedom 
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trace to our own time, the most important were political 
and institutional 

The Germans were passing at the time of their con- 
tact with the Bomans through a stage of political devel- 
opment through which the classic nations had passed 
long before. The political arrangements of the primitive 
Germans of Tacitus were in many ways very closely like 
those of the primitive Greeks of Homer. But in the 
case of the Germans the race possessed so solid and 
conservative a political character, and these primitive 
institutions had received such definiteness of form that 
they were able to survive for centuries the danger of ab- 
sorption and annihilation which faced them in the more 
highly developed Boman institutions, and, through some 
channels at least, permanently to influence the public 
life of the world. And while the dassic nations, starting 
from the same beginning, failed to construct successful 
and permanent free governments, but ended in a universal 
despotism in which such of the forms of free government 
as survived had lost all meaning, in the history of the 
Teutonic nations, on the contrary, the experience of ab- 
solute monarchy, through which the germs of liberty 
were destined to pass, did not destroy their life or more 
than temporarily check their growth. 

It may be said in general that the Germans brought 
in the elements out of which the intervening centuries 
have developed modem free constitutional governments. 
But these elements are to be recc^nized as clearly demo- 
cratic much more plainly in the Germany of Tacitus than 
in the states which were established on Boman soil. It 

under sn effioient goTemment are, in the main, the outgrowth of the 
German institutions which are considered in the following paragraphs. 
But the question is, What was the original source and whence the con- 
stant reinforcement of the spirit which defended and developed these 
primitiTe institntioDs! 
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is eyident that the conquest exposed them to a double 
danger. In the first place, in those countries where the 
Germans settled down in the midst of a Soman popula- 
tion they were exposed to the example of the Boman 
goyemment and to the influence of the Boman state 
machinery, important parts of which were often allowed 
to continue in operation at least for a time, both these 
tending to impress on the barbarian ruler the value of 
centralization and absolutism. The importance of this 
influence has been disputed by some scholars, but impar- 
tial investigation leaves no doubt that there was a strong 
tendency to increase the power of the king at the expense 
of the people due to the Boman example. In the second 
place, the influence of the conquest itself was in the same 
direction. It exposed the tribe to greater dangers than 
it had ever before experienced, it planted it in the midst 
of a conquered population more numerous than itself, it 
demanded that the whole power of the state should be 
wielded by a single will and to a single purpose. The 
tendency of dangerous crises in the life even of the freest 
nation is toward centralization. This result is seen 
everywhere in these new states, with especial clearness in 
the case of the Anglo-Saxons, where the first-mentioned 
cause — the Boman example — had no opportoEiity to 
work. The fact must therefore be distinctly recognized 
that the first development which these German institu- 
tions imderwent was away from liberty and toward ab- 
solutism. 

Of these original institutions three are of especial im- 
portance and interest in their bearing upon later times, 
and these are selected for specific notice. 

First, the public assemblies. The early Germans had 
assemblies of two grades. The highest in grade was the 
assembly of all the freemen of the tribe, which we may 
call the tribal or national assembly. Thiis possessed dis- 
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Unci legialatdve rights, like a market democrac j, at least 
so much as a right of decision for or against important 
measures submitted to it by a smaller council of elders 
or chiefs. In it were elected the kings and the chiefs of 
the smaller districts, and it also acted on occasion as a 
supreme judicial tribunal for the hearing and decision of 
such cases as might be brought before it. It would seem 
as if this assembly would furnish a most promising be- 
ginning, which ought to grow into a free and national 
system of legislation. As a matter of fact it did not. 
The national assembly was one of the earliest victims of 
the centralizing tendency, and everywhere sank into a 
mere form or entirely disappeared. This was as true of 
England as of any continental state, and though it is 
possible that the smaller assembly of chiefs, the concilium 
principunif which accompanied the national assembly, re- 
mained through the successive changes of government 
until it grew into the House of Lords, even this is not 
perfectly certain. It is, however, for our present purpose, 
a matter of no importance whether it did or ^ot, for, 
whatever its origin, the assembly of notables under the 
Norman and early Angevin kings was no longer in any 
sense a public assembly, nor did it have in any true sense 
a representative character or any legislative power. 

To find the real origin of the modem representative 
system we must turn to the assemblies of the second 
ffcade in the early German states. In these the freemen 
of the smaller locality — the Hundred or Canton — came 
together in a public meeting which possessed no doubt 
legislative power over matters purely local, but whose 
most important function seems to have been judicial — a 
local court, presided over by a chief who suggested and 
announced the verdict, which, however, derived its valid- 
ity from the decision of the assembly, or, in later times, 
of a number of their body appointed to act for the whole. 
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These local conrts, probably, as has been suggested,' be- 
cause of the comparatiyelj restricted character of the 
powers which thej possessed, were destined to a long 
life. On the continent they lasted until the very end of 
the middle ages, when they were generally overthrown by 
the introduction of the Boman law, too highly scientific 
for their simple methods. In England they lasted until 
they furnished the model, and probably the suggestion, 
for a far more important institution — ^the House of Com- 
mons. How many grades of these local courts there were 
on the continent below the national assembly is a matter 
of dispute. In England there was clearly a series of 
three. The lowest was the township assembly, concerned 
only with matters of very slight importance and surviv- 
ing still in the English vestry meeting and the New 
England town-meeting.' Above this was the hundred^s 
court formed upon a distinctly representative princi- 
ple, the assembly being composed, together with certain 
other men, of four representatives sent from each town- 
ship. Then, third, the tribal assembly of the original 
little settlement, or, the small kingdom of the early con- 
quest, seems to have survived when this kingdom was 

' Stabbc: OanrtiMitmal EUiary pf England, Vol. I., p. 00. 

' There maj be % qneBtion m to how stronglj this oonneoUon be- 
tween the New Bngltncl town -meeting tnd the looal aasemblj of the 
primitiYe Gtonnane ahoald be asserted, because of the lack of direct 
evidence for some of the intermediate links. Bat while this want of 
evidence, in exact documentary Bhxpe, must be admitted, it is certainly 
hyperoriticism to refuse, in oonsequence, to admit the overwhelming 
probability of such a connection. The arguments of M. Fustel de C9oa- 
langes— in VAUm et U Damaine ruro^— and of M. Flach— in VoL II. 
of Le» OrigineB de VAndenns France (though differing widely on points 
of detail they tend to the same result so far as the present point is con- 
cerned) — regarding the i>ermanence of the Boman villa, or of the Bo- 
man village organisation in relation to medieval local self-government 
in France, do not seem to me to demand, in their present state at leas^ 
any modifloation of the statements here made. 
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swallowed np in a larger one, and to have originated a 
new grade in the hierarchy of assemblies, the county as- 
sembly or shire court. At any rate, whatever may have 
been its origin, and whatever may be the final decision 
of the vigproosly disputed question, whether in the 
Frankish state there were any assemblies or courts for 
the counties distinct from the courts of the hundreds, it 
is certain that courts of this grade came into existence in 
England and were of the utmost importance there. In 
them, too, the representative principle was distinctly ex- 
pressed, each township of the shire being represented, as 
in the hundred's court, by four chosen representatives. 
These courts, also, pass essentially unchanged through 
the English feudal and absolutest period, maintaining 
local self-government and preserving more of the primi- 
tive freedom than survived elsewhere. We shall see 
more in detail, at a later point, how the representative 
principle originating in them is transferred to the na- 
tional legislature, creating our modem national repre- 
sentative system — ^the most important single contribution 
to the machinery of government made in historic times, 
with the possible exception of federal government. 

The first of the special political elements brought in 
by the Qermans is, then, the public assembly, the orig- 
inal germ of our modem free legislatures ; but this germ 
is to be found in their local, not in their national assem- 
blies. 

, The second one of these special elements to be 
"^noticed is the elective monarchy. The freemen of all 
the early German tribes clearly possessed the right of 
electing their king. In all these tribes, however, the 
tendency was just as clearly toward the establishment 
of hereditary succession. It depended entirely upon the 
special circmnstances of each case whether the forms of 
an election, preserved everywhere for a considerable 
7 
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tiine^ sank into mere forms without meaning, and finally 
out of sight, or whether they retained life and meaning 
and became recognized as constitutionaL 

In Germany an accidental circumstance— the fact that 
no dynasty lasted for more than three or four genera- 
tions — ^kept alive the principle of election until it re- 
sulted in a real elective monarchy; but, owing to another 
circumstance — the loss on the part of the royal power it- 
self of all control over the state — ^this fact had no valu- 
able results for liberty. In France an accidental circum- 
stance again — the fact that for more than three hundred 
years after the election of the Capetian family to the 
throne, it never lacked a direct male heir, had the op- 
posite result, and the principle of election passed en- 
tirely out of sight and the monarchy became strictly 
hereditary. In England the monarchy also became, in 
time, strictly hereditary. But there, before the princi- 
ple of election had passed entirely out of the public 
consciousness, a series of depositions and of disputed 
successions revived it, or what is far more important, its 
corollary, the right of the people to depose an unsatis- 
factory king and put another in his place. This idea 
seems to have been recognized by some at least in the 
contest for the crown between Stephen and Matilda, 
toward the middle of the twelfth century ; far less con* 
sciously in the deposition of Edward 11. in 1327 ; more 
clearly in the case of Bichard 11. in 1399, and at the 
end of the Yorkist line in 1485, in both these cases 
the rightful heirs being set aside in favor of others. It 
came to the fullest consciousness and the clearest ex- 
pression in the Revolution of 1688, and in the accession 
of the House of Hanover in 1715. These cases estab- 
lished definitely the principle that the sovereign obtains 
his right to rule from the consent of the people ; that the 
title to the throne is elective— a principle which has been 
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distinoUy recognized by the princes of the House of 
Hanover. It will be seen at once that this is a vitallj 
important principle if a monarchy is to be transformed 
into what is TirtnaUy a republican government. With- 
out the dear recognition of this principle, explicitly or 
implicitly, by the reigning sovereign, it would be im- 
possible to continue a historic line of kings at the head 
of a republic, the object which is sought, and more or 
lees completely secured, by all modem constitutional 
monarchies.' 

In this case, again, the second of the original elements 
of free government among the Germans — the elective 
monarchy — ^was developed into a fundamental principle 
of modem constitutions by the Anglo-Saxons. 

The third element of free government originating with 
the Qermans was an independent or self-developing sys- ^ 

' That this principle hu no immediate bearing on the Oonstitntion of 
the United States is evident. Bnt if we torn back to 1776 it may be 
clearlj seen that it was regarded as one of the most important princi- 
ples which justified the Bevolntion. The Declaration of Independence, 
after ennmerating the acts of tjrannj on the part of the king, sajs : 
'* A Prince whose character is thus marked bj ererj act which maj de- 
fine a Tjrant, is nnfit to be the ruler of a free People." This sentence 
states explicitly the fact that a free people maj have a king, and with 
equal clearness the principle that if he is unfit he maj be set aside. It 
is worthy of notice that, in that part of the Dedaration which is reallj 
Anglo-Saxon in origin and spirit, this is the only statement made of any 
principle which justifies the BcYolution, the body of the Declaration 
consists of evidence to prove the unfitness asserted. 

It wlU be noticed that this special Anglo-Saxon principle is only a 
form ol the broader right of revolution. The historical line sketched 
above merely represents the channel through which the race has been 
brought to a practical consciousness of the broader principle. Its 
peculiar historical significance, however, does not lie in tha>t fact, since 
the race must inevitably have become conscious, as all races have, of 
the right of revolution. It lies in the fact that it has led to the forma- 
tion of a oonstitutional theory in monarchical states^ which if cordially 
aooepted by the sovereign, tends to do away with the neoessity of revo* 
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tern of law. The law systems of all the (Germans at the 
time of the invasion were very omde both in the law it- 
self and in the method of its enforcement, but they were 
all characterized alike by this fact, that the law was as- 
certained, defined, and declared by the courts, or, in 
other words, since the conrts were public assemblies, by 
the people themselves. It follows necessarily from this 
that the courts, by establishing precedents, by declaring 
customs which had grown up in the community to have 
the force of law, and by applying the common judgment 
and sense of justice of the people to new cases, as they 
arose, were constantly enlarging the body of the law, and 
building up by a natural process of growth a great body 
of customary or common law — ^unwritten law. The im- 
portance of this practice as an element of liberty does not 
consist in the law itself which is created in this way. 
That is apt to be unscientific and experimental. It con- 
sists in the fact that the law is not imposed upon the 
people by a power outside itself, and declared and en- 
forced by a series of irresponsible agents, but that the 
people tiiemselves make it and also interpret, modify, 
and enforce it. This practice continued in vigorous life 
in the continental states much longer than any other of 
the specific institutions mentioned, and, together with 
the popular courts which gave it expression, preserved 
some remains of freedom long after it had entirely dis- 
appeared from every other part of the state. In the last 
part of the middle ages the adoption of the Boman law, 
and the system of scientific jurisprudence which that law 
fostered, practically destroyed on the Continent these 
self-developing bodies of law.' When the control of the 

> The Roman Uw did not everywhere take the place of the cnstomarf 
law as the sole law of the commonitj. In manj places the customary 
law remained as the prevailing local law. But it ceased to grow. The 
principle was generally admitted that in new oases for which the cos* 
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oonrts passed into the hands of men trained to regard the 
Boman law as their only models and when the Boman- 
law maxim, Qiuxi principi placuU legis habet vigorem 
was adopted by the newly formed nations, and became a 
native maxim, as in the French, SivevtUroi^ aiveuilaloi, 
then the control of the people over the law had ceased, 
and all law-making power had been centred in the sove- 
reign. In England this revolution never took place. 
The common law has continued to develop by the same 
natural process through every generation of its history, 
and, however seriously at any point the native principles 
may have been modified by the introduction of foreign 
ideas and doctrines of law, such modification has never 
been of a character to check for a moment the natural 
growth of the common law, or to deprive it of its indepen- 
dence of the executive and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment, which are the vitally important points.^ It is 
at this moment, in every quarter of the Anglo-Saxon 
world, and in the midst of a thousand new conditions of 
social and geographical environment, as vigorous and 
creative a part of the nation's life as ever in the past, and 

tomary law did not provide, reoonne should be bad to tbe Boman law, 
and the onstomary law itself was reduced to written and more scien- 
tSfio shape under the influence of the lawjers. Nor should it be under- 
stood that the Germanic law made no permanent contributions to the 
details of the law in those places where it was on the whole supplanted 
bj the Boman law. A specific historj of law would show that these 
contributions were numerous and important eyen in directions where 
the Boman law was very highlj developed. 

> That the common law has been radieallj revolutioniied bj statute 
on some subjects In very recent times, as, for example, in real-estate 
law, is not an evidence of the decline of this self-developing power. It 
is rather due to the rapid and revolutionary change in society itself, 
which demands equally rapid and revolutionary change in the law to 
accompany it^ The statutes themselves are subjected at once to the or- 
dinary process of oommon-law development In the Inteipretatloii and 
^ppUoatlon of them made by the courts. 
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one of the most important processes of oar free self-gov- 
enmieni' In the United States the existence of a writ- 
ten constitution, as fmidamental law, has led to a most 
important and yalnable extension of this principle in the 
power which the courts have assumed, without expressed 
sanction, to declare a law regularly passed by the na- 
tional legislature unconstitutional and therefore null and 
void This practice will also be adopted, iJmost of ne- 
0G8sitjf by British courts in dealing with acts passed by 
an Irish Parliament if one should be established by an 
imperial statute limiting its legislative powers. 

These three institutions, though by no means coyering 
every detail which might be mentioned, are the most 
important political elements brought into modem civili* 
zation by the German race. The great system of free 
self -government which the Anglo-Saxons have built upon 
this foundation is making the conquest of the world. 
After much experimenting in other directions under the 
lead of the French, all the modem nations which have 
adopted constitutional government are returning to the 
Anglo-Saxon model as expressed either in England or 
in the United States, making such modifications of type 
as local necessities, or local prejudices not yet over- 
come, may require. That the political future of the 

> It is fhe habit of Gtonnui stndentB of law to say hard things of tho 
English oommon law. They oaU it oonf osed and unsoientifio and foU 
of repetitions and oontradiotory. And it most be acknowledged that 
these things are to some extent tme. Bnt there is no donbt that pre- 
eisely the same things oonld have been said with eqoal justice of the 
Soman law dnring the ages of its growth, and it is weU to remember 
that, as the Roman law took on a more sdentiflc form, and wss rednoed 
to an organised system, its life and power of growth ceased. History 
does not show any necessary connection between these two events ; bnt 
certainly, if the formation of a scientific qrstem on the basis of the 
English common law is to meui that onr law and institntion-making 
IK>wer is past, then every Anglo-Saxon may most heartily pri^ that our 
law may long remain unsoientifio. 
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world bdongg to An^o-Sazon institutioiiB seems as- 
sured.^ 

One other spedfic institatian of the early Germans 
deserves a passing notice in this chapter beouise of its 
later inflnence. That is the comitaius— the band of 
young warriors who were bound by an especially strong 
bond of fidelity to the service of a chief , were maintained 
by him, and followed him to war. It was formerly sup- 
posed that this institution gave rise to the feudal system. 
The Qerman chief, it was thought, taking the lands which 
fell to him in the conquest, divided them among the 
members of his comikUtcSf and, because they remained 
under the same bond of fidelity to him, as their lord, 
after they had received their land, the feudal system was 
created at once. But great institutions like feudalism 
are never struck out at a single blow, and this theory 
of its origin was long ago abandoned by continental 
scholars though Uving on in English books. We shall 
find, later on, an important influence which the cmnitatus 
exercised upon feudalism in some points of detail, but it 
is not one of the sources from which the larger institu- 
tional features of the feudal system arose. 

Much has also been written upon the influence of cer- 
tain special ideas held by the early Germans, such as 
their theological and ethical ideas and their high regard 
for woman, much more indeed than the facts will warrant. 

> Tlut one not infirequenUy keftra among the Gennans to-day most 
▼igorons denial of their great indebtedness to Anglo-Saxon institntione 
is one characteristic of the temporary phase of growth through which 
Germany is jnst now passing, and which affords a most interesting study 
to the student of comparative politics. It is a symptom of the same 
sort as the sneer at parliamentary govemment which may occasionally 
be heard from German university platforms, one among several traits, 
so keenly noted by Ideber in the France of the Second Empire, which 
nay now be found with equal deamesi in Germany. 
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That they had a high respect for woman as compared 
with that of the classic world of their time is undoubted, 
but it does not seem to have been higher than that of 
Aryan races in general — ^the classical nations themselves 
— when in the same stage of ciyilizatibny and in general 
it is sufficient to refer to what has been said on the sub- 
ject in the chapter on the influence of Christianity. 

Of the influence of their ethical notions and of their 
somewhat lofty conception of Qod, the most that can be 
affirmed with any certainty is, that they had ideas which 
would make the Christian teachings seem not altogether 
foreign to them, and which very possibly made easy the 
transition to Christianity. Even such a statement as this 
isy howeyer, an inference from the apparent nature of the 
case, rather than from the recorded fects, and that these 
ideas led them to any more perfect understanding of 
Christianity, or to any more sympathetic development of 
it, than would have been the case without them, is a 
theory without historical support. 

The coming in of the Germans brought face to face the 
four chief elements of our civilization : the Qreek with its 
art and science, much of it for the time forgotten ; the 
Boman with its political institutions and legal ideas, and 
furnishing the empire as the common ground upon which 
all stood; the Christian with its religious and moral 
ideas; and the Qerman with other political and legal 
ideas, and with a reinforcement of fresh blood and life. 
By the end of the sixth century these sdl existed side by 
side in the nominal Boman empire. It was the work of 
the remaining centuries of the middle ages to unite them 
into a single organic whole— the groundwork of modem 
civilization. 

But the introduction of the last element, the Germans, 
was a conquest — a conquest rendered possible by the ina- 
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hility of the old dyilization any longer to defend itself 
against their attack. It is one of the miracles of history 
that snch a conquest should have occurred, the violent 
occupation of the empire 1)y the inyasion of an inferior 
race, with so little destruction of ciyilization, with so 
complete an absorption, in the end, of the conqueror by 
the conquered. It must be possible to point out some 
reasons why the conquest of the ancient world by the 
Germans was so little what was to be expected. 

In a single word, the reason is to be found in the im* 
pression which the world they had conquered made upon 
the Germans. They conquered it, and they treated it as 
a conquered world. They destroyed and plundered what 
they pleased, and it was not a little. They took posses- 
sion of the land and they set up their own tribal govern- 
ments in place of the Boman. And yet they recognized, 
in a way, even the worst of them, their inferiority to the 
people they had overcome. They found upon every side 
of them evidences of a command over nature such as 
they had never acquired : cities, buildings, roads, bridges, 
and ships ; wealth and art, skill in mechanics and skill in 
government, the like of which they had never known; 
ideas firmly held that the Boman system of things was 
divinely ordkined and eternal ; a church strongly organ- 
ized and with an imposing ceremonial, officered by vener- 
able and saintly men, and speaking with an overpower- 
ing positivenees and an awful authority that did not yield 
before the strongest barbarian king. The impression 
which these things made upon the mind of the German 
must have been profound. In no other way can the 
result be accounted for. Their conquest was a physical 
conquest, and as a physical conquest it was complete, but 
it scarcely went farther. In government and law there 
was little change for the Boman ; in religion and language, 
none at alL Other things, schools and commercial ar- 
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rangements for inBtance, the Germans would have been 
glad to maintain at Uie Boman level if they had known 
how. Half unoonsciouely they adopted the belief in the 
divinely founded and eternal empire, and in a vague way 
recognized its continuance after they had overthrown it 
As time went on, and they identified themselves more 
closely still with the people, ideas, and institutions of the 
old civilization, their belief in the permanence of the 
empire became more dear, and furnished the foundation 
for the Boman empire of Charlemagne, and for the Holy 
Boman empire to which that led, a strong influence fo? 
unity in the most chaotic portion of medieval history. 

If from one point of view, it seems strange that so 
much that was Boman remained, looked at from the side 
of the superiority of the ancient civilization and the evi- 
dent impression which it made upon the Germans, it seems 
strange, in turn, that so much that was German survived. 
It is one of the most fundamental facts of the history of 
civilization that this was a union upon fairly equal terms 
of German and Boman to form a new whole and to begin 
a new progress. 

Having now brought together all the chief elements of 
medieval history, we have next to take up the first great 
movement which properly belongs to that history itself — 
the transformation of the primitive Christian oif;aniza- 
tion into a monarchical church. 



CJHAPTEB VL 

THE FOBICATION OF THE PAPA07 

The centuries whose outline we have been studying 
were dark and despairing centuries for the patriotic 
Boman. It seemed as if the world was falling to ruin 
around him. Calamity followed calamity in quick suc- 
cession. Pestilence, famine, earthquake, rebellion, and 
invasion trod one upon the heels of the other without 
cessation. The world was coming to an end. He could 
not see as we can now see that the foundations were being 
laid for new states greater than his own, and that the life- 
giving elementis of a new and higher civilization were 
being added to the old. He could see only what was 
manifestly true that the greatest political power of history 
was passing away. 

But not all the ancient society shared this feeling of 
despair. A considerable body of Boman citizens looked 
to the future with hope and had no fear that all that men 
had gained would be lost, and they, as well as the Ger- 
mans, were laying new foundations, broad and strong, for 
the future to build upon. We have examined the early 
history of the Christian church, its slight beginning, its 
conflict with paganism, and its final victory, and the new 
ideas which it introduced. But the History of the early 
church as a religion is only a small part of its history* 
Upon the foundation offered by the simple and scarcely 
oj^anized society of the pentecostal days was gradually 
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oonstnicted, by the operation of causes far different from 
any contained in the four gospels, the most permanent 
and most powerful oi^^anization of history — ^the Boman 
Catholic Church. During all the dark days of the Ger- 
man settlement and of the confused political conditions 
which followed, it was the most effective preservatiye and 
assimilative force at work^ and while all the other great 
creations of the middle ages — ^the Holy Boman empire 
and the feudal system — ^have passed away leaving only 
shadowy remains behind them, it has continued down 
into our own times, a world-embracing power of great 
and living influence, notwithstanding the loss of much to 
which it once laid daim. It is then a matter of the ut- 
most importance in the history of civilization to trace the 
steps by which the primitive church, as the New Testa- 
ment describes it, was transformed into this vast and 
highly perfected ** work of human policy," as Macanlay 
justly called it. 

Into the question of the origin of the episcopate, be- 
longing to the history of the primitive church, I shall not 
go. Suffice it to say, that however simply and loosely 
oiganized the primitive church may have been, by the 
time of the conversion of Constantine the principal causes 
were already at work which transformed it into a hierar- 
chical oiganization, and their restdts were already plainly 
manifest in the growing separation of cleigy from laity 
as a different body with distinct rights and privileges, 
and divided within itself into various grades of rank and 
power. It will be the work of this chapter to trace the 
further operation of these and other causes which trans- 
formed this o]f;anization of the early fourth century, more 
aristocratic than monarchical in character at that point, 
into the theocratic absolutism of later times. The pro- 
cess was not complete in the period which falls within the 
chapter, but it was so folly under way that only some re- 
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YolntioBary change of direction in the coirents of histoiy 
conld have preTented its aocomplishment. 

Ab, aecording to the most probable view, one of the 
deigy of a city had been able to create a power over the 
others, and give rise to the office of bishop, in its later 
meaning, so it was natural that the next step in logical 
order should be taken, and the bishop of the most im- 
portant or capital city of a province should extend his 
power over the other bishops of the province^nd create 
the office of archbishop. Chie more step, equally logical, 
remained to be taken when the bishop of the greatest city 
of a large region — ^Alexandria or Antioch — or of the capi- 
tal city of the empire, should create a power over arch- 
bishops and bishops alike, and found an ecclesiastical 
monarchy. 

This indicates, however, only a general tendency. It 
tells us nothing of the causes which enabled the form- 
ing constitution actually to take the direction which this 
tendency pointed oni Had not the circumstances of 
the time favored growth along this line, these beginnings, 
however promising and appaientiy natural, could have 
led to no result. It is, then, to the favoring drcum- 
stances, all seeming to conspire together to cherish this 
natural tendency, to the conditions in which this grow- 
ing church constitution was placed, that we must turn to 
ascertain the real causes of the monarchical government 
which resulted. 

In beginning a study of these causes it is necessary, 
before all else, to fix dearly in mind the fact that the 
Ohristian religion was not one of them. There is no 
one form of government or organization to which, as a 
religion, it directiy leads. 

It is, indeed, a thing most vitally important, here and 
tiiToughout the whole course of histoiy, that tiie church 
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should be distmgnished from Ohristianitj. Conneoted 
with the histoiy of this religion there are three totally 
distinct things, each finding its beginning, its opportunity 
to grow, in the earliest Christianity, but each caused by a 
totally different set of causes and having an almost wholly 
independent life, a life at any rate in no way necessarily 
controlled by that of either of tile others. 

One of these is Christianity considered as a religion 
simply ; that personal faith in, and love for, a divine 
Sayiour and a divine Father by him revealed which brings 
the individual into conscious unity with God, and be- 
comes for him an unequalled help in right living; that 
personal faith which exists apparentiy with equal per- 
fection and equally complete results under every eccle- 
siastical system and in connection with every form of 
dogmatic beliel That such a power exists and that such 
results follow from these causes, is manifest from an 
overwhelming abundance of evidence to any student of 
historical details, whatever bitter hatred or murderous 
cruelty may have grown out of theol<^cal differences, 
or whatever lying trickery out of ecclesiastical strife. 

The second of these is the church as an organization, 
an ecclesiastical system, a governmental or political in- 
stitution. Based npon a body of people who profess the 
Christian religion, it is nevertheless an outgrowth of their 
political, legal, organizing instincts, and not out of any- 
thing whatever connected with the religion as a religion. 
It would seem as if this must be entirely clear to any 
one who remembers how perfectly the same religious life 
has shown itself, the same religious results have been 
achieved, under the most widely varying forms of organ- 
ization possible to thought. Xavier and Wesley and 
Woolman, whatever &ults of character or of tempera- 
ment remained unsubdued, are all alike instances of the 
transforming and inspiring power of the same sin^^e force. 
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The ihird is the dogmatic Bystem, the body of theo- 
logical belieb of a given age or people. Based again 
on the primary facts of the Christian religion, it is not 
created or rendered necessary in the least by anything 
connected with that religion as religion merely, bnt is 
an outgrowth whoUy of the scientific instinct, of the 
natural and ineritable attempt of the mind to explain 
these primary facts, and to construct the explanations 
made into a reasonable and logical system. These ex- 
planatory theories differ very widely from one another, as 
it is necessary that they should, since they are formed 
under- varying philosophical preconceptions, and the 
varying conditions of different ages and different races, 
but these differences of scientific system do not in the 
slightest degree imply any difference in the primary facts 
and experiences whose explanation is attempted. It is 
an incontestable foct that many a bloody civil war has 
been fought between Christian sects who did not differ 
from one another upon any essential religious truth what- 
ever. In the weakness of their not yet wholly civilized or 
Christianized human nature their varying explanations 
seemed to them as vitally important as the fundamental 
fact itself which they were attempting to explain, and so 
they burned and tortured to save men's souls. 

These dogmatic systems and these ecclesiastical sys- 
tems both grow out of necessities of human nature. The 
mind must seek some philosophical explanation for fam- 
iliar &cts, and a group of people influenced by the same 
desires and motives, must take upon themselves that form 
of organization which seems to them the most natural. 
But neither the dogmatic system, nor the ecclesiastical 
system, of any given time or place, is Christianity. The 
causes which have created the one are not those which 
have created the other, and the one set of causes must 
not be held responsible for results which have followed 
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from tiie other. So completely indispensable is this dis- 
tinction that absolutely no trustworthy reasoning about 
Christian history is possible if it is lost sight of ; causes 
and effects become inextricably confused, and wholly un^ 
necessary blundering and bitter controvercfy has often 
been the result. 

These truths may be said to be commonplaces of the 
best religious thinking of to-day, but they have been so 
constantly disr^arded in historical study and writing 
that they ought to be emphasized even at the expense of 
repetition. 

Of the direct causes which did farther the tendency al- 
ready begmi in the church toward a monarchical constitu- 
tion, the most potent and effectiye may be brooght under 
two heads — ^the change which took place in the popular 
understanding of Christianity itself, and the influence of 
Home. 

For the first two centuries Christianity had continued 
to be, comparatively speaking, the simple and spiritual 
religion of its primitive days. Two very serious at- 
tempts had been made to change its character, but with- 
out succesa One of these had been an attempt to unite 
the old Jewish system with it, and if not to compel the 
Oentile Christian to become almost a Jew, at least to 
compel Christianity to adopt some of the characteristic 
forms and ideas of Judaism. We can discern evidences 
of this stru^le between the new and the old in the New 
Testament. The other was an attempt to engraft upon 
Christianity certain speculations of Oriental philosophy 
concerning the nature of the supernatural and the order 
of the universe. This gave rise to the heresy known as 
Ghiosticism and to a long and severe contest, ending, as 
the earlier strife had done, in the preservation in all es- 
sential points of the primitive Christianity. 
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In the meantime there was developing, from the very 
alight beginnings of the early dajB, a theological system 
and a ritual. In both these directions these first two at- 
tempts to change the character of Christianity had had 
a very great infloence. Every heresy which was strong 
enough to offer battle had a decided effect upon the 
growth of theolc^ by compelling greater definiteness of 
belief and deamess of statement - 

Much the most powerful f orce, however, in transform- 
ing the slender theological stock of the primitive docu- 
ments into a vast and complex dogmatic system was the 
Greek philosophy. The speculative instinct of the Greek 
would not allow him to rest in the few simple facts which 
Christianity taught The questions which those facts 
raise in every thinking mind, he must attempt to solve, 
and in doing so it is his philosophizing genius and his 
already formed philosophy which he calls to his aid. By 
the time of the conversion of Constantine this theological 
system had assumed large proportions, and some of its 
most recondite problems were abeady under discussion. 

But notwithstanding all these attacks upon it, and ad- 
ditions to it from outside sources, the Christian religion 
had remained until toward the middle of the third cen- 
tury essentially unchanged* Men came into it because it 
answered their religious needs, and at some cost to them- 
selves of difficulty and danger, and its power over them 
was that of a spiritual faith. 

But when the Christian church began to grow rapidly, 
and its social stfmding to improve, and when priests and 
bishops began to hold positions of influence and power 
and to manage considerable financial interests, then men 
began to come into it from other motives than convic- 
tion — because it was fashionable, or because its offices 
were attractive to the ambitions. When Christianity be- 
came the religion of the court and of the state this ten- 
8 
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dencj was greatl j increased. Masses of men passed in 
name over into Christianity with no understanding of 
what it was, bringing with tibem the crude religious con- 
ceptions and practices of paganism, unable to understand 
the spiritual truths of Christianity and with no share in 
the inner spiritual life of the Christian. 

The result could easily be predicted. No system — ^re- 
ligiouSy political, or philosophical — could survive the in- 
vasion of so much alien material not in harmony with its 
fundamental teachings without serious loss. It was un- 
avoidable that Christianity should decline toward the 
pagan level. It is not easy under any circumstances to 
keep alive a keen perception of higher spiritual truths 
in the mass of mankind. In such circumstances as these 
it was entirely impossible, and though perhaps never 
lost sight of by the better spirits, these truths gradually 
passed out of the popular religious consciousness, and 
their place was taken by something easier to understand, 
and answering to a lower religious need. 

The clearest illustration, probably, of this paganizing 
process is the introduction of the worship of saints. 
The pagan, trained in polytheistic notions, having a sep- 
arate divinity for every interest of life, found the Chris- 
tian monotheistic idea hard to understand. The one 
only God seemed to him far off and cold, hard to' reach 
willi the prayers of a mere man. He felt the necessity of 
putting in between himself and God the nearer and more 
human subordinate divinities who had been made famil- 
iar to him by his earlier religion, and who seemed to him 
easier of access. And so he created a Christian polythe- 
ism, partly by putting some holy man of the past in the 
place of the pagan divinity, assigning to him the special 
guardianship of the same interest or locality, sometimes, 
as we can now see, actually translating the pagan divin- 
ity himself into a Christian saini 
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This process was no doubt aided by the general bar- 
barization of the Boman society which was going on at 
the same time, and which shows itself in language and 
art and military tactics, and in almost every direction ; 
but it affected Christianity chiefly through the mass of 
really unchristianized material which entered the church. 
The resulting product had undoubtedly an immensely 
elevating and purifying effect on the paganism of the 
empire. The truths taught through it, and held in mind 
by means of it, were higher and better than anything in 
the old system. It furnished, very possibly, the only 
practicable road by which the mass of the people could 
pass to an understanding of the more perfect ideas which 
they needed to learn, and the Catholic church has not 
been without a plausible defence for very similar prac- 
tices, adopted more consciously and at a later date, in 
the conversion of pagan nationa But notwithstanding 
all this it denoted a very decided change to a lower level 
in the popular understanding of Christiaoity. 

While, however, the introduction of the worship of 
saints is a striking illustration of this paganization of 
Christianity, another result of it was much more impor- 
tant in the development of the constitution of the church, 
that result which is called the '^ externalizing " of Chris- 
tianity — ^its transformation from a religion of the spirit 
into a religion of externals. 

In the place of the inner spiritual life, as the deter- 
mining characteristic of the Christian, were placed, more 
and more as the spiritual side was lost sight of, forms 
and intellectual beliefe and membership in a visible 
church. If one accepted the theology of the church, and 
conformed to its regulations, and was in regular standing 
in some local church, he was a Christian. If he refused 
to accept some point of the theology and was cast out of 
the church, or if for any reason he was not to be found 
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within its visible membership, then he was not a Chris- 
tian, no matter what profession he might make.' Such 
tests as these were much easier to understand and to 
apply than the older spiritual conceptions. 

It may be difficult to see, as some have suggested, how 
Christianity could have been preserved at all, during the 
ages which were to follow, without this compact organi- 
zation, and without this great body of theolc^, esteemed 
so vitally important as to be maintained at all hazards, 
and, because it was purely intellectual, far more easily 
retained in times of general decline than the deeper spir- 
itual truths of religion. But the whole effect was to 
transform Christianity in the world into a definite, visible 
body, sharply defined from non-Christians and from here- 
tics, distinguished everywhere by the same external, 
easily recognized signs and marks, its members readily 
counted and measured. 

When the idea of such a distinct unity came to pre- 
vail, and when it had begun to express itself in the use 
of common ceremonies and a common creed, made with 
great care to conform to the recognized standards, it was 
perfectly natural, inevitable indeed, that a further step 
should be taken, that the mere fact of the formation, to 
such an extent, of a universal community should become 
itself a most powerful force in creating a community of 
law and administration ; in forming, in other words, a 
common ecclesiastical government which should corre- 
spond to, and guard and regulate the community of cere- 
monies and doctrines already formed. The constant ap- 

1 Do they who ure met together oatside the eharch of Christ think 
that Christ is with them when thej have met ? Even if suoh persons 
may have been put to death in oonfession of the Name, this stain is not 
washed away by their blood. ... It is not possible for one to be a 
martyr who is not in the chnroh. . . . They cannot abide with 
God who are unwilling to be in oonoord with the chnroh.— St Cyprian 
of Carthage, De Oath. BocUnUaU, ehaps. 18 and 14. 
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peal to an ideal nmt j tended strongly to create a real 
ona 

The second of the two great causes which led to the 
formation of the monarchical church was Bome — ^the 
group of influences and ideas which grew out of the his- 
tory and position of Bome and the Boman empire. So 
decisive and controlling are these, when taken together, 
that we may say that without them the monarchical 
church would never have existed. 

In the first place, Bome was the capital of the political 
world. What could be more natural than that it should 
be looked upon also as the religious capital of the world. 
The &ct that he was the bishop of the actual capital city 
was perhaps the most important cause which established 
the power of the patriarch of Constantinople over the 
East But even after the establishment of Oonstanti- 
nople Bome continued to be looked upon as in some 
especial sense the central dty and capital of the world, 
and the feeling which had helped the bishop of CSon- 
stantinople would be a much greater aid to the bishop 
of Bome. 

In the second place, the Boman imperialism was the 
only constitutional model which the early church had be- 
fore it As it began to grow into a common organization 
of widely separated provinces, it could hardly do other- 
wise than to take the shape of the only government of 
that sort which the world had known, and to copy not 
merely names, like diocese, but also offices and methods. 
It is an interesting fact, however, that this copying was 
by no means slavish, but along with it a free political 
genius was also at work, inventing new institutions for 
new needs, as is seen, at least in its more characteristic 
features, in the important evolution of the church coun- 
cSL 

Again, in the third place, just as the ancient Greek 
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philosophic spirit awoke to a new life and power in de- 
veloping the theological system of the early church, so 
also the old Roman genius for political organization and 
rule found a new field for its activity, and a new empire 
to found in the creation of the Papacy. There was no 
longer any opportunity for it in the political sphere. Its 
work was finished there, but in the history of the West- 
em church there was a succession of great spirits, men of 
imperial ideas and genius, which recalls the line of 
statesmen of earlier Boman days, and accomplished a 
similar work. Julius, Innocent, Leo, and Gregory, each 
the first of his name, bishops of Home, and Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, are examples, only, of the men who, 
whether the opportunity which was offered to them to 
advance the power of their office and to create definite 
constitutional precedents was large or small, saw in it its 
fullest possibilities and used it for the utmost gain. It 
was in the minds of these men, and in the atmosphere of 
Rome, where every influence was of empire and all the 
traditions imperial, that the idea first took shape that the 
one great church should find its head, its diyinely or- 
dained primate, in the bishop of Some ; vaguely at first, 
no doubt, and with slowly growing consciousness, but 
definitely enough to form a consistent working model, 
through all the varying circumstances of their different 
reigns. 

Under this head also should be included the legal 
tendency of the Boman mind. To this more than to any- 
thing else is due the creation of a great body of theology 
suited in character to the Western mind — a system not so 
finely speculative as the Eastern, but practical and legal 
and dearly systematic. This gave to the West, as a defin- 
ing and organizing core, a body of doctrines of its own, 
independent of Ihe Eastern, and tended to give to it, also, 
a secure position as a separate church organization. The 
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genius, indeed, of its great constrdctive theolc^ian, Si 
Angostine, one of the greatest names in the intellectual 
history of the world, surpasses even the genius of its 
great oonstructiye pontifb. It was his work to give to 
the Western church, just beginning to take on its separ- 
ate existence, the crystallizing body of thought which it 
needed to put into definite and scientific statement the 
things for which it stood and which gave it distinctive 
existence. The church did not remain true to all the 
teachings of St. Augustine, but the influence of his theol- 
ogy in the f ormatiYe age of the Boman church may easily 
be inferred from the strong oonstructiye influence whidi 
it exerted in a later and more familiar age when eccle- 
siastical oi^ganizations were again taking shape — in the 
age of the Bef ormation. 

Again, the idea of the divinely founded and eternal 
empire of Borne was a most potent influence. In the 
pagan mind this had been formed under the influence 
of the widely extended conquests of Borne, doubtless as 
a yague reaching after a reaspnable explanation of such 
wonderful successes and such an unparalleled power. 
This idea the Christians had taken up and transformed 
into a still wider conception, adding to it that idea 
^ which they held so strongly of the growing kingdom of 
Christ which was to fill the whole world, and thus they 
made it the foundation of what has been called justly, at 
least so far as definiteness of conception goes, the first 
philosophy of history/ 

' Si. Angfostiiie'B idea of the two cities, the two oppoeed common* 
wealthB continoing through histoiy, the citj of God or of righteoufineia, 
end the dty of Satan or of wickedness, is a dearlj conceived phUos- 
oph/ of history, and one which still retains its hold, even literally, in 
the form in which he stated it, over many minds. It needs, indeed, 
bnt Tory little modification of terms and definitions to he accepted, as a 
fidrly correct description of what history is, by one who holds any off 
the modem theories. 
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Borne was for the Christian, as for the pagan, a di- 
vinely founded empire and destined to be eternal The 
one Gody however, took the place of the pagan divinities 
as the divine architect, and his final purpose was to be 
fonnd, the Christian thought, not in a great political em- 
pire but in the one great spiritual and religious unity of 
the world which that political empire had rendered pos- 
sible. Bome prepared the way for, and prefigured the 
kingdom of Christ. 

The influence of this conception upon the idea of the 
Christian church, as forming a world-embracing unity 
oi^;anized into one united government, can hardly be 
overstated. The iact that we may now be able to put 
the thought into more definite language than even St. 
Augustine in any single passage, is no evidence that its 
influence was not profound, and there can be no doubt 
but that this '* idea of Bome " was one of the most pow- 
erful forces in creating that conception of a necessary 
church unity in belief and organization which is one of 
the comer-stones, the one essential foundation indeed, 
of the Boman Catholic monarchy. 

There ought to be mentioned, perhaps, in close con- 
nection with this idea of the divine purpose in history, 
though it cannot be clearly proved to be an outgrowth 
. of it, the belief which grew up in the church, of the 
position assigned to the Apostle Peter. The more or 
less conscious belief in a necessary church unity must 
certainly have been wide-spread before any sudi idea 
could have been formed regarding him, but when it had 
once taken shape it became a most efficient influence in 
creating an actual unity and making Bome its centre. 
It is hsxdf in the absence of decisive historical evidence, 
to avoid the conclusion that the belief that Bome was 
destined by Providence to be the religious capital of 
the world, was the sole basis of the tradition thai Peter 
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was bishop of Borne.' The two linee of belief oertamly 
ran together as may be indicated in this way : A literal 
interpretation of certain passages in the New Testa- 
ment appears to indicate that Christ gave to Peter au- 
thority over the other apostles ; therefore Peter's chnroh 
would have authority oyer other churches. But the 
divine plan of histoiy makes Borne the political cap- 
ital of all the world; therefore it was the divine pur- 
pose, since the political exists for the sake of the 
religious, that Bome shoald be the world's religious 
capital So Peter the prince of the apostles founds 
his church in Bome, the capital city, and by Christ's 
direct authority and by the evident divine plan of 
histoiy the Boman church is supreme over all other 
churches. 

This argument was undoubtedly first developed in a 
purely theoretical form against heretics and separatists, 
as in the treatise of Cyprian of Carthage already quoted. 
Christ gave to Peter an ideal supremacy over the other 
apostles as a symbol of the great truth which he taught 
in so many forms that the spiritual kingdom which he 
founded should remain one and indivisible. But it was 
impossible that the idea once formed should remain 
merely theoreticaL As the monarchical constitution 
began to take shape, it must itself become an actual 
ground of belief that such a constitution was divinely 
ordained, and, with the change in the general conception 
of Christianity which has been noticed from the spiritual 
to the external, the appeal to the actual and visible or- 
ganization ad an evidence of the divine intention would 
be an exceedin^y strong argument 

In many directions the special situation of the Boman 
church and its peculiar characteristics were of very great 

1 See, howeT«r, the strong argument in favor of the tradition in Bam* 
a^i ne Okureh in (Ad B^man Smpire befar$ A.n. 170. LoncL, 1898. 
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value in extending its inflnencey and finally in establiBh- 
ing its supremacy. 

It was situated in the only great city of the Week 
There were in the West no cities like Alexandria and 
Antioch in the East, natural capitals of great geographi- 
cal divisions of the empire, whose bishops would be 
tempted to cherish plans of independence and extended 
rule. Carthage was early shut out from any such possi- 
ble rivalry by the Arian Vandal conquest of Africa, which 
forced the African church into closer dependence upon 
Rome. The actual struggle of Milan and Aries for inde- 
pendence shows how great the danger from this source 
might have been had stronger cities existed. 

The Boman church was the only apostolic church in 
the West It was an apostolic church, even if not Peter's, 
for Paul had labored tiiere and had written it a very im- 
portant epistle. As doubts and divisicms began to arise 
in the church on various theological points, such churches 
were thought to preserve a more pure tradition of the 
primitive teaching than others, and questions of difficulty 
began to be referred to them for advice and explanation, 
and their doctrine began to be looked upon as a stand- 
ard. Bome was the only church in the West to which 
such reference could be made.' 

The Boman was the largest and strongest church in 
the West. It was also much the richest church and it 
had been very generous in its gifts to poorer and weak- 
er churches, which looked to it for help. 

It was also with remarkable uniformity an orthodox 
church. In the days of the forming theology and of the 

' As an earlj insUnoe, we haye TheodoeiiiB the Great dedaring hia 
wiU, in 880, with special reference to the doctrine of the Trinity, that 
all people subject to his rale ** should hold that faith which the divine 
Peter the Apostle deliTezed to the Romans, and which now the pontiif 
Damasos, and Peter, Bishop of AlexandriJ^ follow. "—(M. Theod^ 
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forming primacy there was great danger that the Boman 
church or the Boman bishop might, now and then, adopt 
a doctrine which the opinion of the majority would not 
finally sanction, a danger which became practically im- 
possible when the primacy was once established. The 
fact that this actnally happened in only one or two un- 
important oases, gained for the doctrinal opinion of the 
bishop of Bome a weight of authority which it could not 
otherwise have had. This general doctrinal orthodoxy is, 
perhaps, partly accounted for by the fact that theologi- 
cal differences were much less numerous and less extreme 
in the West than in the more subtly philosophical East. 
At any rate, this fact made the recognition of the doc- 
trinal authority of the Boman church a relatively sim- 
ple matter. But while the opinions which it represent- 
ed gained the victoiy over all opposing views, the Bo- 
man church, nevertheless, was very tolerant of varia- 
tions of belief which it did not consider essential, and it 
did not make the conditions hard for the return of the 
dissenter who had seen the error of his ways. The gen- 
eral tolerance and wisdom of its doctrinal oversight 
made the growth of a uniformity of belief under its head- 
ship comparatively easy. 

The Boman church was a veiy active missionaiy 
church. A large number of the churches throughout the 
whole West had been founded as missions from Bome 
and looked to it with a natural sense of dependence for 
guidance and direction as to the mother church. The 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Oatholic Christianity 
by missionaries sent from Bome by Pope Gregoiy L, had 
results of great importance, as we shall see hereafter, for 
the preservation and increase of the papal power in a 
critical period of its history. 

So many things we have been able to notice, tenden- 
cies in the oburob itself Boman ideas and traditions of 
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empire, characteristics of the Boman chnreh and its 
bishops, which shaped from within, as we may say, the 
external constitution. Bat not merely these things, 
others also, of a different sort, worked toward the same 
result. Especially deserving of mention are certain his- 
torical events, happening beyond the control of the 
Boman bishops, or not directty sought by them, which 
became, however, when they had once occurred, most 
active causes in this development. 

First to be considered is the founding of Gonstanti* 
nople. The first emperor who professed Christianity 
removed the seat of the government to the East, mainly 
in all probability for strategic reasons, and though at a 
later time emperors resided for long periods in the West, 
Bome ceased to be the seat of government even for them. 
The bishop of Bome was left with no more powerful and 
overshadowing presence beside him, to reduce his im- 
portance by the constant comparison. He was not so 
directly under the control of the emperor as he would 
otherwise have been, and his theological views seemed at 
a distance much less important than if he had been the 
bishop of the immediate court As a result, the bishops 
of Bome were able to preserve much more independence 
of action than were the bishops of Constantinople, and 
to maintain a consistency of theology impossible to their 
rivals, subject to the demands of a court which was con- 
tinually in revolution. 

In another direction the distance of the emperor had 
important consequences. After the Lombard conquest 
of Italy the political control of the eastern emperor over 
the city of Bome and its neighborhood became hardly 
more than nominaL The Exarch of Bavenna was in 
name the representative of the emperor, but he could 
do nothing to help Bome in its struggle to preserve its 
independence of the Lombard, and the conduct of tha 
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defence, and even the local political administxationy 
passed natnrallj into the hands of the bishop, the most 
important officer in the city. In this waj there was 
gradually added to the general ecclesiastical power which 
the bishops were acquiring the yirtually independent 
political goTemment of a little state. 

This incipient temporal power was greatly extended 
by Ghregoiy L, who commissioned civil and military of- 
ficers, made peace independently of the empire, and 
claimed a position above the exarch. This little texritoiy 
thus acquired was enlarged by the gifts of the Frankish 
kings, and grew into the Sti^ of the Church, so con- 
trolling an influence in the policy of the papacy, and a 
stone of offence in all international politics from Gregory 
L to the present time. That it was of immense value 
to the popes, as supreme rulers of the world chmrch 
through all the medieval times, that they were not bish- 
ops of any political realm, save of the shadowy Boman 
empire, but occupied an independent temporal position, 
cannot be denied ; that it has been a decided injury to 
the Catholic Church in modem times, when all interests, 
both ecdesiastical and political, are viewed from a wholly 
different stand-point, is almost equally clear. 

Another event, the sack of Bome by Alaric, in 410, aided 
somewhat in the growth of this local power. The aristo- 
cratic socieiy of the capital city, closely bound up with 
the Boman past, by tradition and by the nominal positions 
which they still held, had remained obstinately pagan. 
The bishop of Bome, supported by the mass of tiie popu- 
lation, and holding an office of great power, was yet not of 
the highest local consideration so long as the senate and 
the aristocracy remained unchristian. Alaric's sack of 
Bome, which largely spared the Christians, scattered and 
ndned this pagan society and left the bishop and his cler- 
gy without social, as they had been without official, rivals. 
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Another event of this sort was a decision of the Ootin- 
dl of Sardica, in the year 343. This council had been 
called to reconcile, if possible, the parties which had 
grown up in the church out of the Aiian controversy ; 
but it had failed of its object, and the Arian representa- 
tives had seceded to hold a meeting by themselves in 
Philipopolis. The party remaining, we might call it an 
ea>parte council, decreed a limited right of appeal from 
local decisions to Julius, at that time Bishop of Bome. 
The measure was adopted as a means of self-defence to 
protect the orthodox bishops of the Eastern European 
provinces from the Arian majority there, but its influ- 
ence became in time much wider than was originally in- 
tended. It came to be understood to legalize all sorts of 
appeals to Bome, and especially when, with the decUne 
of historical knowledge, the decrees of the Council of 
Sardica became confused with those of the much more 
influential Council of Nicsaa, they seemed to give a sanc- 
tion of the highest authority to the claims of the pope. 
Many other things also favored the growth of appeals to 
Bome, and a supreme judicial authority in the papacy 
was gradually recognized throughout the West, though 
not without some determined resistance. 

In the year 445, Innocent L, involved in a desperate 
conflict with the Archbishop of Aries, obtained from Ihe 
Emperor Yalentinian m. an edict dedaring in the most 
explicit terms the supremacy of the bishop of Bome over 
the church of the empire in both judicial and administra- 
tive matters, as a necessary means of peace and unity, 
and commanding the imperial officers to compel the dis- 
obedient to submit to his authoriiy. This was apparent- 
ly decisive in the struggle with Aries, but that it had any 
large or permanent influence in favor of the papacy does 
not seem likely. The empire was now falling rapidly to 
pieces. The imperial power was weak, and only here and 
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there really respected. Large parts of the West were 
abready in the hands of Arian Qermans. Had it not been 
for the fact that the current was already setting strongly 
toward papal supremacy, and all influences combining to 
farther it, this edict of Yalentinian's would probably 
have had no appreciable effect As it was, its effect 
could not have been great. 

A more important cause of the advancement of the 
papacy was undoubtedly the dissolution of the Western 
Empire itself. It might seem as if the church would be 
inTolved in this dissolution, and that when the imperial 
authority disappeared the authority of the pope, which 
had grown up under its shadow, and upon the model 
which the empire had furnished, would fall to ruins with 
ii But the diurch was now too strong and too indepen- 
dent The causes which destroyed the empire did not 
affect it, and it easily maintained its real authority when 
that of the empire had become a mere theory. Indeed the 
immediate effect of the destruction of the political unity 
and of the establishment of independent German king- 
doms was to draw the surviving Boman life in the prov- 
inces into a more dose dependence upon the church as 
the only representative of the old common life. The dis- 
solution of the empire left the papacy the immediate and 
natural heir of its position and traditions. 

In the period which followed the Qerman conquest, 
by far the most decisive influence was the alliance of 
the papacy with the Franks ; it was, indeed, one of the 
most eventful coalitions ever entered into in history. 
It is no abuse of terms to call this an alliance, for though 
doubtless there was no definite treaty, nor even a con- 
scious bargain, it was really a combination which the 
two great powers of the future, fairly equal parties in 
position and promise, formed with one another at the 
outset of their common history, and which they, drew 
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more and more dose as the oiromnstanoeB of iheir growth 
made it increasingly usefoL It was one of the essential 
inflnenoes which preserved the papacy from the great 
danger of being completely absorbed in the overshadow- 
ing Frankish power that there was behind them both 
this history of mutual helpfolness and respect The 
details o^ this alliance and its results belong elsewhere. 
It should be held in mind^ however, as one of the most 
helpful historical influences in the formative i^e of the 
papal monarchy. 

This cannot pretend to be a complete statement of 
the causes which led to the supremacy of the Boman 
church and of its bishop over the whole church. No 
such statement has ever yet been made, and very likely 
none is possible. It is complete enough, however, to 
show how all things, influences the most widely sepa- 
rated in character and time, religious and political and 
traditional, sentiment and law and theology, deliberate 
purpose and unforeseen events, all combine to lead to 
this common conclusion. 

This is only another way of saying that the necessities 
of the time demanded such a resnlt, and that the mon- 
archical church had a great work to do which could have 
been done by nothing else so welL It is not difficult 
now to see what this work was. 

Two great dangers threatened the early church. One 
was that it might be absorbed in the state, and come to 
bear the same relation to it that the pagan religion had 
borne, its subservient handmaid, a subordinate depart- 
ment of the government to be controlled and directed 
to political ends. How great this danger was can be 
seen in several periods of the history of the church in 
the Eastern Empire when such a result actually happened. 
But however great this danger may have been under 
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ihe empire, it became far greater on the establishment 
of the Oerman kingdoms in the West Not merely the 
Arian states, bnt the Catholic Oarolingian state, threat- 
ened at times the absorption of the chnrch in the state 
and the control of it for purposes foreign to its own. 
It is impossible to see how the chnrch conld have escaped 
this danger without the compact and strong interstate 
organization which had been given it, directed by a 
single head and according to a single plan. Such a 
power, extending beyond the limite of a single state, and 
fairly on a level with that of the king, commanded re- 
spect for ite vigorous teaching of the necessary separation 
of chnrch and state and of the independent sphere of 
chnrch activity. 

The other danger to which the early chnrch was ex- 
posed was that the barbarizing process from which the 
Christian religion did suffer so greatly might complete 
its work, and the spiritual truths of Christianity, so faintly 
held and rarely proclaimed in their simple form, might 
be entirely lost from civilization. This danger, also, 
like the other, became extreme with the coming in of 
the Germans. Christianity had obtained such a hold 
upon the Boman world that the classic paganism was 
absorbed, with results which were deplorable certainly, 
even if unavoidable, but which were not absolutely fatstL 
But would not a new deluge of religious barbarism, 
foreign to classic ideas, and far less cultivated in other 
directions, have failed to gain even a faint conception of 
the higher truth and have destroyed completely all 
understanding of the religious side of the new faith, 
if this had not been embodied and encased in an ex- 
ternal shell of forms and doctrines and constitution 
strongly enough fixed to resist the attack? The very 
paganizing itself which Christianity had undei^one, by 
bringing it down nearer to the level on which the Gter- 
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mans stood, was a defence against further paganizing. 
The German conquest did undoubtedly have some further 
corrupting effect, but that it did not have a greater in- 
fluence and actually complete the work of barbamation, 
as it did complete it in science and in language, is due 
to the profound impression which the church, with its 
real power, its gorgeous ceremonial, and its authoritatiYe 
and infallible teaching made upon the Germans. That 
the church was so well organized, its forms and ritual 
so well settled, and its teaching so definite and uniform 
when the invasions fell upon it, was what saved it from 
destruction and made it a great reconstructive force in 
the new order of things. 

This work of reconstruction, which the church began 
even while the destruction of the Old World was still 
going on, must be regarded as a very large part of the 
positive work which the monarchical church had to do. 
It was necessary for the future that something should in- 
corporate the Germans into the ancient civilization, and 
make them its continuators, and though this was to be a 
long and almost hopeless labor, it was absolutely essen- 
tial that it should be begun at once. But everything 
was in ruins except the Catholic Church. That was 
organized and in active operation. It did not fall or 
lose vitality when the empire fell. The overthrow of the 
political unity only bound the disunited provinces so 
much the more closely to itself. The Germans had 
nothing to put in its place. It therefore remained, as it 
had been, a living force out of the past, continuing the 
ancient world into the medieval But without this 
strong and universal government the church would not 
only have run great risks of failing to impress itself upon 
the German barbarians, but it could never have created 
in them that respect for its power, and that idea of its 
indisputable authority which not merely kept the con- 
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qaeror within bounds, but carried over into the new states 
and the new conditions so many of the results which 
antiquity had reached. In every separate kingdom, 
even in the Anglo-Saxon, which was held to the ancient 
world by no other bond, the priest of every insignificant 
hamlet was a member of an independent government 
which extended far beyond the boundaries of the king- 
dom, and which awakened awe and commanded obedience 
when it spoke through him. He was a check on the de- 
structive passions of the barbarian lord of the village, 
and taught him new virtues and new ideas. 

Besides the papacy there grew up in the early churcb 
another institution which demands our attention from 
its wide and long -continued influence — the monastic 
system. 

Monasticism is undoubtedly of Oriental origin, and 
originates in Oriental ways of looking at life as itself an 
evil and something from which the holy man must escape 
as completely as he can, even if possible from conscious- 
ness itself.* When the changing conception of Chris- 
tianity had introduced into the church ideas of sin and 
holiness, and of the evils of life not wholly unlike Orien- 
tal ideas on the same subjects, the ascetic spirit, which 
was undoubtedly present in Christianity to some extent 
from the beginning, received a strong impulse and ex-> 
tended even into the West, where the natural tendencies 
were not ascetic. If the Christian life is one of ob- 
servances^ if freedom from sin is to be secured by 
penance and by fleeing from temptations, then the 
holiest life will be secured by abandoning the world en- 
tirely, and either alone, in solitude, or in company with 
a few others like minded, giving one's self wholly up to 

1 Something of an idea of the early monastioism and of the original 
literature relating to it may be obtained from Kingslej'a HmniU. 
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penanoes, and mortifications of the fleeh, and pious ob- 
servanoes. The more external and formal the reUgions 
life became, the stronger became the tendency toward 
the ascetic and monastic ideal. 

This was not the only thing, however, which gave 
monastidsm its disproportionate influence dnring the 
middle ages. There is at times, in the life of nearly 
every man, a longing for a life of quiet contemplation, 
in which, free from all cares and responsibilities and 
uncongenial duties, he may give himself up wholly to 
spiritual meditation, or to his favorite intellectual pur- 
suits, under no compulsion, however, or uncomfortable 
sense of the duty of Uteiary production. The history of 
the English university fellowships is full of examples 
of the influence of this feeling, and one thinks easily of 
more than one case in modem times, outside monastic 
dsm, where the opportunities of such a life have been 
used to some good piurpose. This feeling is especially 
strong and frequent in student days, the time of life 
when the medieval boy was in the hands of the monk, 
and when in natmral consequence monasticism received 
its largest reinforcements. For in the middle ages 
there was no other opportunity for a life of this sort 
The monastery gave it as perfectly as it has ever been 
given, and the monastery alone. 

In still another way monasticism furnished the only 
possible resort in a perfectly natural and permanent 
need. For the disappointed and despairing, for the 
broken-hearted, especially among women, whose hopes 
had been destroyed or whose interest in life seemed mi- 
able to survive the loss of friends, the cloister gave a 
refuge, and often a recovery to helpful interests and to 
gentle charities, saving a bit of the world's good force 
from total loss. The Protestant has not infrequently 
lamented the absence in his system of any natural and 
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ready xeeott^ in oases of ibis kind, and the consequent 
waste of eneigjy nor have attempts been wanting to sup- 
ply the laok. 

It must be noticed, also, that not the only motive of a 
leligious sort which sustained monastioism was as selfish 
and unchristian as the desire to escape from all duty and 
all contact with the world, and from all knowledge of sin, 
in order to make snre of one's own safety in the world to 
come. The monastic life was very often conceived of as 
a genuine Ohristian ministry, of wider opportunity than 
the secular priesthood, and entered upon and lived in 
earnest Christian spirit. It must be borne in mind, also, 
that spiritual religion and genuine Christianity were 
much more common in the medieval monasteries than 
outside them, and that however debased the monajstic 
life may have become at any given time or place, there 
was throughout the whole period a constant succession 
of thorough monastic reformations which restored, for a 
time at least, its earlier purity and produced often a pro- 
found impression on the world outside, and which passed 
<m from age to age an ideal of Christian living, never 
lowered and never forgotten as an ideal. 

It is certain, however, that an ascetic monastidsm has 
its strongest roots in a conception of life and duty which 
is essentially medievaL As modem forces began to make 
themselves felt in the closing centuries of the middle 
ages, not only did its power over society as a whole de- 
cline, but the system itself underwent no slight modifi- 
cation. It is clearly impossible that it should ever 
hold the place or exercise the influence under modem 
conditions which once belonged to it. 

In the general work of civilization, in addition to its 
work in the line of religion, the influence of monastioism 
was by no means slight. 

It was a constant prodapotation, in the midst of a bar- 
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baroiiB and crude and warlike sooietj, of the duty and 
the glory of another sort of life, of tiie Tirtues of peace 
and self-sacrifice and poyerty and labor. It was a per- 
petual reminder that some things supremely worth 
having were not to be gained by strife or self-assertion 
or pride of place, but that passive virtues and gentle 
lives might be full of power. That monasticism reflected 
often the violent impulses and brutal methods of the 
time, and sank frequently to the general level of super- 
stition around it is not to be denied. It furnished often 
examples of anything but gentle virtues and subdued 
passions. But notwithstanding all that may be said of 
its corruption, it did preserve and hold up to general 
view more perfectly than anything else, or, as it seems 
likely, than anything else could have done in such a time, 
the conception of a nobler life and the immense value of 
things not material 

The one distinguiflhiTig characteristic of Western mo- 
nasticism, in contrast with that which generally prevailed 
in the East, was also of the greatest value to civilization. 
The Western organizing and legal genius seized upon the 
simple idea of solitary life and isolated communities 
which it had received from the East, and constructed 
great monastic orders, covering Europe with a net-work 
of societies bound together under a common law which 
minutely regulated the daily life.' One universal and 
regular duty which this *^ rule " placed upon the monk 
was the necessity of being constantly employed. Espe- 
cially to be emphasized is the fact that this was work for 
the sake of work. The object sought was not so much 

1 A transUtion of the Bole of St Benedict^ the chief law of monaatle 
eondaot until the rise of the mendicant orders in the thirteenth oentnry, 
may be found in Meet BtOorieal Dooumenii of the MuUBe Ag»^ traoa- 
lated and edited bj Bmeat F. Henderson (Bohn's Librarj), pp. 274- 
814. 
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what would be produced by the labor as to keep the 
body and mind so constantly occupied that temptations 
could find no access and sin would therefore be escaped. 
Consequently it was a matter of comparative indifference 
what the work was. The harder and more painful and 
unattraddve to men in general it might be, so much the 
better for the monk. If sufficiently difficult, the element 
of penance was added, and it becune a still more effect- 
ual means of grace. In this way the monk did a great 
amount of extremely useful work which no one else 
would have undertaken. Especially is this true of the 
clearing and reclaiming of land. A swamp was of no 
value. It was a source of pestilence. But it was just 
the place for a monastery because it made life especially 
hard. And so the monks carried in earth and stone, 
and made a foundation, and built their convent, and 
then set to work to dyke and drain and fill up the 
swamp, till they had turned it into most fertile plough 
land and the pestilence ceased. In the same way the 
monk laboriously copied manuscript after manuscript 
which we know he could not understand from the errors 
in copying which he made. But it kept him at work and 
so we have the copy though the original may have per- 
ished. 

The monk taught the farmer better methods of agri- 
culture, and he preserved something of mechanical skill 
and of the manufacturing arts, and even added some im- 
provements in them of his own. St. Theodulf s plough 
and St. Dunstan's anvil were not inappropriately adored 
as holy relics. The schools were in his hands. He kept 
alive whatever of ancient learning remained, and modem 
science owes to him an incalculable debt for his labors 
at her beginning. In childish scrawls he passed on 
from generation to generation the methods of the fine 
arts until genius finally awoke. It would be impossible 
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to oonstrnct the history of the middle ages bat for the 
monastio chronicles and the doonments which the monks 
preserved. Their maniials of devotion are still in use 
in the churches of every name. Literatnre has been en- 
riched by the works of their imagination in chivalrio 
legend and the lives of the miracle-working saints, and 
the Christian church wiU never cease to sing the hymns 
which they composed. In its worst periods monasti- 
dsm never sank below the sononnding level, and on 
the whole, nntil stronger forces began to work, it was a 
leader and a gnido. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE FRANKS AND OHABLEMAGNB 

In the aoconnt of the Qerman conqtieBt which was given 
in the f onrth chapter the history of one tribe — the Franks, 
was entirely omitted. The results of their occupation of 
Gaul were so important^ the empire which they founded, 
their alliance with the church, their legal notions and 
political institutions were all of such decisive influence 
upon the future that their history deserves a separate 
treatment. The ideas jand practices of the Visigoths and 
of the Lombards had important results in the national 
history of the lands where they settled. It would be neces- 
sary to investigate Yisigothic law in order to understand 
the details of Spanish institutional life. The Anglo- 
Saxons will doubtless exert upon the final history of the 
world an influence greater than that of the Franks, if it be 
not abready greater. But it was the Franks alone of all the 
German tribes who became a wide power in the general 
history of the middle ages. It is to them that the poli- 
tical inheritance of the Boman empire passed, to them 
came the honor of taking up and carrying on, roughly, to 
be sure, and far less extensively and efiectively, but never- 
theless of actually carrying on the political work which 
Bome had been doing. They alone represent that unity 
which Bome had established, and so far as that unity was 
maintained at all as a definite fact, it is the Franks who 
maintained it. Its influence was undoubtedly wider than 
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theirs, as felt through the chnrch for example, and yet, 
without the strong reinforcement which the empire of the 
Franks brought to that idea of nnity, it would in all prob- 
abiUtj have disappeared as a separate political force be- 
fore tibe need for it had passed away.' 

Originally a very loose confederation — ^it is doubtful 
even if they were so much as a confederation — of small 
tribes or families in the middle and lower Ehine yalley, 
some of them in alliance with Bome and on Boman ter- 
ritory, the Franks hardly attracted even a passing notice 
from either statesman or historian during the time when 

1 The great importanoe of the Prankish state, for the whole political 
and institutional fntore of the continent, has made its historj an ex- 
ceedingly interesting field of stadj, and for fifty years and more it has 
been the sabjeot of a most minute and careful scientific iuTestigation by 
German and French scholars, who have examined erery fact from al- 
most erery conceiTable point of yiew. There has been, on the part of 
the majority of German scholars, an apparently unconscious national 
bias which has led them to exaggerate the German elements in this state, 
perhaps not so much by way of actual exsggeration as by slighting or 
disregarding the Roman contributions to the common whole. This 
tendency has called out in France — it would almost seem as a definite 
protest against it— a most remarkable series of books, by H Fnstel de 
Coulaages, on the history of the Franks to the end of the Garolingian 
period. In these there is to be found as marked, and apparently a 
more conscious and deliberate exaggeration in the opposite direction, by 
minimizing the German and emphasizing the Boman infiuence where- 
erer possible. While very evident faulto of process make every con- 
clusion reached by M. Fustol subject to question, and while a very large 
body of the ablest younger scholars of France, as for instance M. Monod, 
have refused to follow his lead upon many x»oints, his books are still 
exceedingly interesting and stimulating, and for the non-continental 
student they senre to restore the balance, somewhat seriously distorted by 
the extreme Germanizers, and to emphasize that most fundamental fact 
that the new society was formed from a combination of both German 
and Boman elements. Upon some points, as for example the early his- 
tory of the feudal system, U. Fnstel, while not differing upon any im« 
portant detail from the broader-minded German investigators, like 
Georg Waltz, has, however, by virtue of his keen constructive Insight 
put the process of growth in much clearer light than ever before. 
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the great tribes of the East Qermans were in motion. 
It is only at the end of the fifth oentniy that their career 
really begins, and then, as so often in similar cases, it is 
the genins of one man, a great leader, which creates the 
nation. lUsing ont of an obscority which is hardly light- 
ened by the abundant mythology which afterward col- 
lected abont him, head of one of the little family groups 
into which the Franks were divided, a " county king,'* 
Clovis — ^EQodwig, the first Louis the Grand— -appears as 
one of the great creative spirits who give a new direction to 
the currents of history. The main traits of his character 
and work stand out dearly enough despite the legendary 
embellishments which have naturally been added. Like 
very many others of his kind, utterly without a conscience, 
hesitating at no means for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, he brought about, by a succession of treasons and 
murders, the consolidation of the whole Frankish stock 
under his personal rule. But even before this process of 
consolidation was undertaken, he had begun to extend 
rapidly the territory occupied by the Franks. Syagrius, 
the son of a former Soman governor, had gathered into 
his hands the remains of the Boman power north of the 
Loire, and ruled a considerable territory there which, in 
the general breaking up of things, had fallen to no one 
else, nominally under the emperor, really as a little in- 
dependent kingdom. This power Clovis overcame in the 
first great battle of his history, a.d. 486, and brought 
under the Frankish dominion. 

With the territory occupied by the Franks, and that 
which was gradually added as a result of this victory, 
Clovis possessed the laiqger part of northeastern QsxiL 
To the south of him lay the two German kingdoms of the 
Burgnndians and the Visigoths. With the power which 
he had gained in the north he turned agaiast them. The 
Burgnndians wete first attacked, and, though their king- 
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dom was not incorporated in that of the Franks daring 
GIotIs's life, it was made tributary and compelled to aid 
the further extension of his power. A few years later the 
Visigoths were defeated and retired to Spain, leaTing the 
lands south of the Loire to Glovis, except a small portion 
in the southeast which Theodoric the Ostrogoth, Gloyis's 
more powerful contemporary, forced him to abandon. 

Glovis had thus made subject to himself nearly the 
whole of Soman Gaul, and iJiat, too, with a body of 
Franks originally very small — ^perhaps not more than 
three thousand men — and though later reinforced, still 
neyer very large ; certainly the Bomanized provincials 
were in a very large majority, especially south of the 
Loire. It might seem ineyitable that the Teutonic in- 
stitutions, represented by so small a proportion of the 
population, would be overwhelmed and disappear. It 
was in reality, however, to be the lot of the Franks, un- 
consciously and by the force of circumstances, to do that 
work for the future which Theodoric had, with clearer 
vision, seen to be necessary — the uniting of German and 
Boman into a common whole. But if this was to be 
done, it was vitally necessary that the Teutonic side of 
the new kingdom should be kept strong enough to sur- 
vive the danger of Bomanization to which it was ex- 
posed. 

This was secured as a result of two very important 
points in which the Frankish conquest differed from that 
made by any other German people. In the first place, 
their conquest was not a migration. Instead of cutting 
themselves off completely from their original homes, and 
settling themselves in the midst of a much more numer- 
ous Boman population, with only scanty and accidental 
reinforcements of new German blood, as did the others, 
they retained permanently their original German land, 
and the parts of northeastern Gaul where the Boman 
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population seems to have disappeared or become rery 
small. They simply spread themselves out from their 
original lands, retaining these permanently as a constant 
source of fresh German life, a Teutonic makeweight to 
the Boman provinces occupied. 

It was of equal importance, in the second place, that 
step by step as their conquests spread over Boman 
lands, tiiey extended also, in the opposite direction, into 
Germany and brought in peoples who had not been per- 
manentiy affected by Boman influence. These German 
conquests Glovis b^an by his incorporation of the Ale- 
manni and of the eastern Franks, and they were still far- 
ther extended by his successors. The pure, or nearly 
pure, Boman lands of the west were kept in balance, in 
their influence on the new state, by the pure German 
lands of the east 

These facts were of great importance in more ways 
than one. Not merely was it essential to the formation 
of the civilization of the future, that German and Boman 
elements should both be preserved, and brought together 
in such a way that they should unite on equal terms in a 
new common whole, but also, if a permanent civilization 
was to be constructed for the future on the foundation of 
the Frankish kingdom, it was absolutely necessary that 
the invasions should cease. So long as every new at- 
tempt to reconstruct order and settied government was 
liable to be defeated by a new invasion, and chaos likely 
to be introduced again, no steps could be taken toward 
the future. This danger could be removed only by the 
incorporation of Germany — ^the source of the invasions — 
in the new conmion life which was forming, and by the 
creation of a political and military power strong enough 
to be safe from outside attack. 

The incorporation of Germany was not finished until 
the days of Charlemagne, but it was, long before that^ 
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complete enough to secure the FranldBh state against 
such an attack as that by which it had itself overthrown 
the kingdoms of the Bui^gundians and the Alemanni, and 
it also very early became strong enough not to fear the 
danger before which Vandal and Ostrogoth had gone 
down, and on the field of Tours it was able to turn back 
the invader who had destroyed the Yisigothic state. 

It was this great political and military power which 
the Franks built up that gave them the opportunity to 
do the work which every other German tribe failed to 
accomplish. It was because they kept constantly open 
the sources of Teutonic life and vi^or that they were 
able to use the opportunity to great results. 

A third step of great importance, in this process of 
union, was also taken by Clovis. One institution, pro- 
duced in the ancient world before the Germans entered 
it, had continued with vigorous life and wide influence, 
indeed, with slowly increasing power, through all the 
changes of this chaotic period. It was to be in the fut- 
ure a still greater power and to exert an influence even 
wider and more permanent than that of the Franks. It 
was also one of the most important channels through 
which the ancient civilization passed over into the new. 
This was the Boman church. It was to be the great 
ecclesiastical power of the future. It was, therefore, 
a most essential question whether the Franks, who were 
to grow on their side into the great political power of 
the future, should do so in alliance with this other power 
or in opposition to it. 

The other Germans who entered the empire, except the 
Saxons, were Christians, but they had been converted 
to that form of Christianity which is known as Arian- 
ism. This was a Unitarian belief which had growii up 
in the East at the beginning of the fourth century, and 
which continued a cause of theolc^ical strife for two or 
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three hundred years. Whateyer may be one's personal 
belief npon the theological point, the fact which con- 
demns Western Arianism in the sight of history, and 
makes its fate deserved, is that, at a time when there was 
the ntmost need that the shattered fragments of the em- 
pire should be held together in some way, and when dis-* 
organization was most dangerous, it stood for separation 
and local independence, and furnished no strong bond 
of unity on the religious side, as did the Catholic &ith, 
to replace that political unity which was falling to pieces. 
Bui^gundian and Visigoth, Vandal and Ostrogoth and 
Lombard, had no common religious organization and 
recognized no primacy in the Bishop of Bome, and 
though they tolerated the Catholicism of their Boman 
subjects, and did not break off the connection of these 
with the Boman church, that result would certainly have 
followed had they grown into strong and permanent 
states, still Arian in faith. The continued life of these 
nations would have meant not merely the political, but 
also the religious, disintegration of Euirope. The unity 
of the future, in a Christian commonwealth of nations, 
was at stake in the triumph of the Boman church and 
the Frankish empire. 

This question Clovis settled, not long after the begin- 
ning of his career, by his conversion to Catholic Chris- 
tianity. That he ever became a real Christian seems as 
unlikely as that Constantino did, and the two cases are 
in many ways parallel. That political considerations 
moved him we can only guess, but they seem obvious, 
and there is little doubt but that his further conquests in 
Gaul were aided by the fact that the Franks were of the 
same &ith as the Boman provincials, while the Goths 
and Burgundians whom he attacked were Arians. That 
he could have had any conception of the more remote 
consequences of his act, is impossible ; but, as we have 
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seen, these were the most important of its results. That 
the Franldsh empire oould have been formed without 
this alliance is probable. It is possible, also, that a 
common church organization could have been created for 
all its parts, but it would have been impossible for such 
a church to have done the work — ^as important outside 
the Fraukish bounds as within — which the Catholic 
Church accomplished. 

In these three ways, therefore, the work of dovis was 
of creative influence upon the future. He brought to^ 
gether the Boman and the German upon equal terms, 
each preserving the sources of his strength, to form a new 
civilization* He founded a political power which was to 
unite nearly all the continent in itself, and to bring the 
period of tiie invasions to an end. He established a 
dose alliance between the two great controlling forces of 
the future, the two empires which continued the unity 
which Bome had created, the political empire and the 
ecdesiastical. 

It may seem from one point of view more strange that 
Boman institutions were preserved at all in this Frankish 
kingdom, than that they threatened to supersede the 
German. The Frankish occupation of Gaul was a con- 
quest. It seems to have been more distinctly a conquest 
than most of the other German migrations — a definite 
change of government and so presumptively of institu- 
tions.' 

1 The eharaoter of the FranklBh settlement is, howerer, a sabjeot of 
dispute, «nd, though probable, it is not entirely certain that it was a 
oonquest, a group of able scholars maintaining that there was, through 
the whole of CloTis's career, a conscious recognition of the Boman su- 
premacy. It is of interest to note the fact that after the most important 
of GloTis's conquests had been made, the emperor sent him from Con- 
stantinople the consurs title and insignia. CIotIs seems to have made 
some use of this, at least by way of show, but it oould hardly have been 
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It miiBt be remembered, howeyer, that government was 
in an incomplete stage of development among these Ger- 
mans ; if well advanced in some directions it was entirely 
wanting in others. In the simpler life and small land of 
their earlier history few difficolt problems had presented 
themselves, and these had been met by simple means. 
Now, however, with the necessity of ruling a wide land 
and a lai^e population of diverse race, of settling com- 
plicated legal questions, and of providing a lai^er rev- 
enue, there was a demand suddenly put upon the Ger- 
man state for an enlargement of its institutional life 
which no rapidity of development could possibly meei 
The result was natural Wherever in their earlier public 
life the Germans had developed institutions capable of 
application to the new conditions, these were continued 
in the new states, and became German elements in the 
final institutional product. An extremely important ex- 
ample of this is the system of public courts. Wherevei 
the new demand was of a sort which could not be met by 
anything which they abready possessed, it was the sim- 
plest, and easiest, indeed the only possible thing to d(\. 
to continue in operation the Boman machinery which 
they found existing. So the administrative system, tax- 
ation, legal and extra legal customs in the renting of 
lands, remained Boman. These are but single examples 
on either side. The number might be lai^ely increased, 
and will be, in some cases of detail, as we proceed. 

One peculiar idea of the Germans must also be taken 
account of here, as of influence in preserving Boman 
practices, that idea which is known, somewhat techni- 
cally, as the "personality of the law." The German was 

important to him. It maj have giyen to his position, in the e jes of 
some of his subjects, a legitimacy which it did not have before, bnt that 
it added anything to his real power or prerogatiyes, or made his positioQ 
any more secure, cannot be supposed. 
10 
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supposed to preserve of right his native tribal law tmder 
whatever government he might live. Alemanni, Burgnn- 
dianSy and Lombards^ brought into the Frankish king- 
dom and subject to its king, kept their old law and did 
not come under the Frankish. New laws concerning 
public affairs might be made, and be in force in all the 
subject lands, but in private law, in matters between man 
and man, the old tribal customary law was still their law. 
This principle was applied also to the Romans. The 
Boman law continued to be the law of the Boman sub* 
jects of these German states, at least for a very consider- 
able time, and until Boman and German had melted into 
a new people with a new customary law. More than one 
of these Carman states, indeed, issued manuals or sum- 
maries of the Boman law for the use of their subjects, as 
they had done of their own €terman law. 

Under other heads, as in the last chapter and in the 
chapter on feudalism, are to be seen some further preser- 
vative forces of great value which kept the Boman ele- 
ments in use until they became organic parts of a new 
civilization. Those mentioned here will serve to show 
how it was that, even if the Franks entered as a con- 
quering nation and consciously put a new government in 
place of the old, huge portions of the Boman legal and 
institutional arrangements remained in use. 

The immediate successors of Clovis continued his 
worL At one time, under the early Merovingians, the 
subject territory of the Frankish state almost if not quite 
touched the Adriatic. It was recognized by the other 
western states as the strongest of them all, and had dip- 
lomatic relations with the Boman empire in the East on 
something like an equal footing. 

But the Merovingian ratoe was passionate and brutaL 
Its history is full of treasons and murders and crimes 
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not to be mentionecL As a result its life was speedily 
ezhanstedy and it sank, physically and morally, with 
fearful rapidity, its princes dying like old men, at twenty 
years of age, and its power passing into other hands. 

The life of its royal family was, with no very great ex- 
aggeration, the life of the race. This was also violent 
and savage. Crimes were frequent. The first appeal was 
usually to brute force. Life and property were not se- 
cure, and the government seemed to have small power to 
enforce order.' Civil war raged almost without ceasing. 
The subject nations became restless and by degrees more 
and more independent. The empire of the Franks 
seemed to be threatened with dissolution, and the work 
which Clovis had begun, with failure. 

Even in the early days of the Merovingian dynasty a 
line of division through the national life had begun to 
show itself, and it ran ever deeper and deeper as time 
went on. This was the difference between the west — 
Neustria — set off into a separate kingdom in the Merovin- 
gian family divisions, and the eastern kingdom — ^Austra- 
sia. In the west the Franks were few and rapidly be- 

> Gregory of Tonn. in his HkUfry of ths Frankf, x., 27, giyes qb an 
interesting eximple of the way in wbioh the Prankish goTemment 
sometimes attempted to repress disordera After telling how a private 
fend arose in Tonmaj, and how Queen Fredegonda, haTlng tried in yain 
to persuade the parties to cease their quarrels and make peaoe, deter- 
mined at last to bring them to order with arms, he sajs : ** She inyited, 
in faot, these three men to a great feast, and made them sit together 
upon one benoh ; and when the feast had oontinued a long time, and 
night had come, and the tables had been taken awaj, as the custom of 
the Franks is, the guests oontinued sitting on the benches where the j 
had been seated. And thej drank much wine, and became so drunk 
that their attendants got drunk also, and went to sleep in anj comer of 
the house where they happened to be. Then men with three axes, as 
directed by the queen, stationed themaelyes behind these three men, 
and, while they were talking with one another, . . . they were out 
down." Such a goremment might be caUed anarchy tempered with 
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coming Bomanized, and Boman usages prevailed. The 
east was thoronghly Teutonic. 

There is also another difference to be noticed, folly as 
important as the contrast and possible hostility of these 
two incipient nationalities. Besides tending to make the 
king more powerful, as was noticed in Chapter Y., the con- 
quest had led also, as a secondary result, to the formation 
of a more powerful aristocracy than had existed before, 
through the possession of land and ofEice — of greater and 
more permanent sources of wealth. This new nobility 
began at once to attack the royal power, and to striye for 
independence. In the western kingdom, as a result of 
the Boman influence — ^the analogy and the continued in- 
stitutions of a highly centralized government — the royal 
power was strong. In the east, where German ideas were 
prevalent, the strength of the nobility grew more rapidly. 

Out of these two sources of contentio;^ grew the con- 
tinual civil strifes of this period. They seem at first 
sight as meaningless for history as the battles of the 
stone age. But taken together with the decay of the Me- 
rovingian house, they gave an opportunity for the fam- 
ily of nobles, who were destined to restore the royal 
power and to reconstruct the Frankish kingdom, to rise 
into a position of controlling influence. 

This family had its house possessions in Austrasia. 
In that kingdom, in the reign of Dagobert I., the last of 
the strong Merovingian kings, there were two powerful 
nobles, intrusted with positions of great importance by 
the king, Pippin of Landen, and Amulf , Bishop of Metz. 
After the death of Dagobert, the son of Pippin made a 
premature attempt to seize the crown, and perished with 
his son, and the male line of Pippin came to an end. 
But the marriage of his daughter with the son of Amulf 
imited the possessions and power of the two families, and 
the son of this marriage, Pippin of Herista!, soon won 
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a commanding position in the state, though not with- 
out severe straggles. The Merovingians still retained 
the crown as kings in name, but the real control of af- 
fairs passed into the hands of Pippin and of his descend- 
antsy the Majors of the Palace. 

The battle of Testry, fought in 687, is the turning-point 
of this part of Prankish history. In it Austrasia tri- 
umphed over Neustria, and the organized nobles under 
Pippin over the tendency toward a centralized govern- 
ment. It meant that the Teutonic elements were still to 
retain the direction of aflGedrs in the reunited kingdom, 
and that the Bomanizing influences, which bade fair to 
split the Prankish nation into two parts, were to be held 
back for some generations yet. The western half of the 
land was to be brought into connection once more with 
the sources of Teutonic life, and under the rule of a 
thorough German family. 

This battie was in form a triumph of the aristocracy 
over the royal power. It was as a representative of the 
nobles, and by their aid, that the new house, the Caro- 
lingian, had secured its power. But the nobles speedily 
found that they had only succeeded in putting a strong 
and determined master in the place of a powerless one. 
The stand-point of the Garolingian princes was changed 
at once, as soon as they were in a position to rule in the 
name of the Merovingian king. 

The task before them was by no means an easy one. 
Not merely had the nobles grown strong in the state, but 
the confusion of the last purt of the Merovingian period 
had enabled many of them to assume a position virtually 
independent of all government control These were the 
days of the earliest stage of feudalism, and the political 
disorder — cme of its cluef causes — allowed in some cases 
an almost complete feudal isolation. A considerable 
part of the work which Pippin of Heristal, and his son 
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Charles Martel, had to do was to break the power of 
these local '^ tyrants/' as Einhard calls them in his "Life 
of Charlemagne/' and so to make the royal power more 
leaL 

But also the outlying proyinces, especially where these 
represented a nationsJity once independent, were in very 
donbtful obedience. Aqoitania, Alemannia, Thniingia, 
and Bavaria had taken advantage of the dissensions 
among the Franks to resume a more or less complete in- 
dependence under dnkes of their own race. The empire 
which the early Merovingians had brought together 
threatened to Ml to pieces. It must be reconstmcted, 
or the Franks could have no great political future. The 
work of doing this was a long one. Charles Martel 
hardly more than began it. It continued through the 
reign of his son, Pippin the Shorty and on to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charlemagne. 

Still another great task fell to the early Carolingians. 
The German north — Frisians and Saxons — was a cease- 
less source of danger. These peoples were continually 
attacking the borders, striving to force their way into 
the south, the last wave of the invasions from Germany 
proper. Charles Martel and Pippin maintained a vigor- 
ous defence, but they could establish no permanent con- 
quests. The Christian missionaries, mostly Anglo-Sax- 
ons, who attempted to convert them, met with no better 
success, and it proved the great labor of Charlemagne's 
life to incorporate them with the Boman and Christian 
world. 

One decisive victory, gained by Charles Martel, re- 
flected great glory on his family and helped to secure its 
position. The Arab invasion, which had entered Europe 
through Spain, in 711, had not been held back by the 
Pyrenees. The Duke of Aquitania was not strong enough 
alone to resist them, and, in 732, an army of ihem had 
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reached the neighborhood of the Loire, a thousand miles 
north of Oibraltar. There, in the battle of Tours or 
Poitiers, the infantry of the Franks withstood the at- 
tacks of the Arab horse, and turned back their invasion. 
There were still other attacks of theirs to be met in the 
Bonth, and they held some parts of Septimania and the 
Rhone yalley for many years, but they were never again 
able to penetrate so far into the country, and the danger 
that Eiuxipe would be overran by Mohammedanism, as 
Asia and Africa had been, was past, so far at least as 
concerns the attack from the west. 

The time of Charles Martel, and of Pippin, as Mayor 
of the Palace, was a time of reconstruction for the Prank- 
ish state. The power of the central government was re- 
established. The nobles were brought into obedience, 
and the elements of dissolution held in check. The 
subject nationalities were compelled to give up the inde- 
pendence which they were resuming, and to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pranks once more. The church, 
which had suffered with the rest of the state, and almost 
fallen apart, was made to feel the effects of the change 
also. The life and morals of the clergy were reformed. 
The councils, its legislative machinery, were used to 
serve public ends, and the vast estates of land, which it 
had gathered into its hands, were made to contribute to 
the support of the army. Pippin called Boniface, the 
great Anglo-Saxon missionary among the Germans, to 
his aid in the work of reconstruction, and, although the 
strong Garolingian princes never gave up their direct 
control of the church, the result was to give the papacy 
a greater influence in the Prankish church than it had 
had before. 

Now follows a series of events which opens a new and 
greater epoch in Prankish history. 
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The kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, though quiet 
for long intervals, was never wholly satisfied with its in- 
complete occupation of that country. As soon as an 
ambitions king ascended the throne, and had his some- 
what nnroly people in hand, he was very apt to begin to 
push for further territory. This was a constant menace 
to the papacy, and to the independence of the little state 
of which it had come to be practically the sovereign. It 
was not strong enough to insure its own safety, though 
it had defended itself with great skill. Its natural pro- 
tector would have been the emperor at Constantinople, 
still nominal sovereign of Home and other parts of Italy. 
But Constantinople was far away, and the emperor had 
many more immediate interests which demanded his 
attention. Besides this, the points of dispute between 
the Eastern church and the Boman, upon the worship of 
images and other topics, which were one day to make a 
complete and hostile separation between them, had al- 
ready begun to appear and to create ill-feeling. The 
app^ which the popes made for protection brought them 
no help, and they had only one resource left. This was 
to the restored IVrankish Ungdom, the strongest political 
power of the West. 

Gregory 11. and Gregory HL both appealed to Charles 
Martel to come to their assistance, and the latter sent to 
him the keys of St. Peter's tomb. But Charles did not 
comply. It is probable that he had still too serious 
work at home, and that so long as the position of the 
Arabs in the south was threatening, and plans of further 
invasion on their part not improbable, he could not af- 
ford to engage in hostilities with the Lombards. 

But Pippin felt himself in a more secure position. 
There was also, on his side, a strong reason for a close 
alliance with the papacy. The plan which the son of 
the first Pippin had attempted to carry out^ before the 
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hold of his family on the state was secure enough to war- 
rant it, could now be taken up again. The Franks had 
been accustomed, for more than sixty years, to see the 
MeroTii^ian kings excluded from all real government, 
and all the duties of the royal office performed by the 
Carolingian princes. Almost all the nobles were now 
also the yassais of Pippin, and the leaders of the church 
would support him. To set aside the Merovingian fam- 
ily, and put the Garohngian on the throne, would seem 
tax less revolutionary at this time than it had one hun- 
dred years earlier. Still a sort of religious feeling 
might attach itself to the old royal family, and Pippin 
needed all the support which he could get. Accordingly 
the first move toward the alliance came from him, and an 
embassy to Bome, sent with the consent of the Franks, 
laid before the pope the question whether the condition 
of things was a good one where he who bore the title of 
king was without any real power. The answer was a 
satisfactory one, and with the sanction of this high re- 
ligious autiioriiy, the last Merovingian king disappeared' 
in the cloister. Pippin was elected king by the nobles 
and people, raised on their shields after the old German 
fashion, and, by a new ceremony, the bishops conse- 
crated him king in anointing him with holy oiL This 
took place in the year 761. 

Almost immediately after this the advance of the Lom- 
bard king became so threatening that the pope deter- 
mined to go in person to beseech the new king of the 
Franks to come to his aid. His mission was successful. 
Pippin went back with him to Italy, and compelled the 
Lombards to abandon their conquests. Two years later 
another expedition was necessary, as the Lombard king 
was threatening Bome again. This time, in 765, Pippin 
bestowed on the pope a part of the exarchate of Bavenna, 
which he forced the Lombards , to give np, and thus 
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added territoiy on the Adriatic to that around Borne of 
which the popes had already made themselves the virtaal 
sovereigns. The wishes of the emperor at Constantinople 
were not consulted in this disposition of his property, 
and, without any r^ard to his rights, the f oxmdations of 
the temporal principality of the popes were securely laid. 
These events were of as wide influence upon the fut- 
ure of the Franks as upon that of the papacy. They 
drew still closer that alliance with the church which had 
always been a characteristic of their history. They 
opened the way to a new conquest — ^that of Italy — of 
vital necessity in their consolidation of Europe ; and, still 
more important, they brought them into direct contact 
with Bome, and so made likely the awakening of imperial 
ambitions in their minds, and made it natural for others 
to associate with them those ideas of a revival of an em- 
pire in the west which had already begun to stir in Italy.' 

These events bring us to the beginning of the reign of 
Oharles the Great — Oharlemagne — in 768. A very general 
opinion has ranked him among the greatest political lead- 
ers of history. A less &tvorable judgment, however, has 
not been wanting, and it will, perhaps, afford us the best 
point of view for a brief sketch of Ids reign and an un- 
derstanding of his place in history, if we try to ascertain 
upon wYM grounds such high rank can be assigned him.' 

It is necessary to remember, however, in doing so that 
the original sources which treat of his reign give us 
almost no statement of his motives or plans.' They tell 

1 Bury : Later Roman Empire^ Vol. n., p. 448» n. 1. 

* See the coUeotion of opinions from yarions authors in Waits, D&uUdhA 
Veffa$9ungageaehiiehte, UL , pp. 888-940. His own oonelnsions are giyen« 
ibid., pp. 897-881. Good aooonnts of Charlemagne's reign, in Rnglish, 
are Gntts, CharUmagns, and Mombert, History of Gharim Vm Oreai. 

'There is a translation of Einhard's— Eginhard's— Zfftf qf €%art0» 
magne^ hj Tomer, in Harper*s Half -Hoar Serief. 
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US what things he did, but give ns soaxoely the slightest 
dew to the reason why he did them, or what ultimate 
purpose he had in Tiew. It is necessary to infer the 
leading ideas of his policy from what he did and what he 
left undone. Such inference is certainly proper, and may 
lead to Boxmd conclusions, but it must always lack the 
character of proof, and will seem to some much less con- 
dusive than to others. To myself, the theory that Charle- 
magne was a man of the broadest statesmanship appears 
to explain the facts much more perfectly than any other, 
though one must certainly hesitate to affirm that he was 
conscious to the full of all the bearings of his policy 
which we may seem to detect. 

But such a consciousness is not necessary ; indeed, it 
never exists. The statesman is a man who sees the needs 
of his own time, the immediate dangers to which sodety 
is exposed, the next step which may be taken in advance, 
and, seeing this work which is to be done, sees also how 
to do it, knows what means the conditions of the time 
will allow him to employ, and how to work out the needed 
result with the materials and tools whidi he must use. 
The ultimate historical results of his work, and even the 
deeper currents of the age, he cannot sea But if he 
truly realizes the needs and opportunities of his time, 
which these deepest currents have created, he does un- 
derstand them, though he does not know it, and he works 
unconsciously in harmony ?dth thenu 

Our question, then, is this: Were the things which 
Oharlemagne did wisely adapted to meet the needs and 
danger of the time, and to lead the way to a better fut- 
ure? Did he do the things which a great statesman 
ought to have done if he had realized the task demanded 
of him? 

To answer this question we must first determine, as we 
now look back upon the age, what the things were which 
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most of all needed to be done for the secnre unfolding 
of ciyilization. This is not difficult to do. The ultimate 
outcome of the middle ages was to be, as was said at the 
beginning of our stadj^ a new civilization based upon 
that of the classic nations, with the new Teutonic race as 
its active agent. To bring about a condition of things 
which would allow such a civilization to arise, three things 
must be accomplished in the political world. Tn the first 
place, the invasions must be brought to an end. No se- 
cure and productive civilization would be possible so 
long as everything was likely to be thrown back into con* 
fusion by a new settlement of barbarians who must be 
absorbed and civilized. In the second place, the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe must be held together in a com* 
mon whole, in order that the unity, which Borne had es* 
tablished, and which is the foxmdation of Christendom, 
might be preserved. Finally, the government of the state 
must be strong enough to keep order and to hold in check 
anarchy and the brute passions, for safety of person and 
property is indispensable to any advancing civilization. 
All these were secured in some way before modem his^ 
toiy opened. Had it been possible to secure them per- 
manently in the ninth centiuy it might have saved the 
world some centuries of time. 

We have then these three things which the statesman 
of Charlemagne's age, if he had been gifted with the 
power to read his own time and to see into the future, 
would have endeavored to accomplish — to guard his 
empire against future invasion, to consolidate Christian 
Europe, and to establish a strong central government, 
preserving order throughout the whole. 

In taking up for examination the conquests which were 
made by Charlemagne, it seems impossible to believe that 
they were dictated by any other motive than the desire 
to render permanent the power which the Franks had es- 
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tablished. That kis leading motdve was ambition^ the 
passion of conquering for the sake of oonqnering, appears 
entirely irreconcilable with the facts. If Charlemagne 
had looked about him to ascertain from what sources new 
invasions might come to endanger the Frankish state, 
guided also by the experience of the past, so far as he 
would know its history at all in detail, he would have 
been Ukely to conclude that there were two and only two 
sources of danger, the Arabs of Spain, and the Saxons of 
northern Germany. 

As a matter of fact, there was no danger now to be 
feared from the Arabs. They were at strife among them- 
selves, and in no position to undertake further conquests, 
as they had been in the past, and would be again in 
the near future. Very possibly this fact explains why 
Charlemagne pushed his conquests no further than he 
did in that direction, but satisfied himself with a few 
campaigns and a little strip of territory in northeastern 
Spain. 

The Saxons were a very different enemy. For more 
than a hundred years they had kept up almost constant 
warfare on the Frankish borders, as earlier still the Ger- 
mans had along the Boman frontiers. If any new Ger- 
man invasion was to repeat the history of the earlier 
one, it was from them that it must come. Charlemagne 
certainly acted as if he realized this fact. They were a 
stubborn foe, but his determination was more stubborn 
still. There was apparently far less to be gained from 
them than from Spain. They were poor and uncivilized. 
Their land was a cold and hard wilderness ; indeed, for 
purposes of mere conquest, it would seem as if he could 
have gone in no other direction so difficult and so little 
remunerative. But he made their subjugation the con- 
stant business of thirty years. He led his army into 
their land, compelled them to submit and to become 
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Ohiifitians in Jisme, and established officers and regola- 
tions for their goYemment. But hardly had he tnmed 
his back when his work was all undone, Christianity 
thrown o£^ and his officers driven out. With infinite 
patience he did the work over and over again, generally 
with wise measores, sometimes with nnwise, as in the 
massacre of Yerden, but in the end he succeeded. They 
acknowledged his superiority, submitted to his govern- 
ment, and accepted Christianity. Tn no very long time 
the teachings of the missionaries had replaced their com- 
pulsory f aiUi with a more genuine Christianity, and with- 
in a few generations they looked upon him as the f oim- 
der, rather than the destroyer, of their national existence, 
and reckoned him among the great apostles of the Chris- 
tian religion. Their incorporation in the Boman Chris- 
tian system of things was complete, and the invasions 
were over forever. The Hungarians were to make de- 
vastating inroads, and the Northmen conquered England 
and made some settlements on the mainland, but within 
the limits of Charlemagne's empire no more new states 
could be founded by armies of invading barbarians. 

In the way of consolidation, Charlemagne had but 
little more to do than to put the finishing touches upon 
a process long going on and almost completed before his 
day. Central and southern Germany, and the Lombard 
state, and the fringe of Greek territcny of which he took 
possession, were already marked out for Frankish occu- 
pation before his reign began, and in no direction, except 
against the Saxons, were his conquests pushed further 
than to give him security from attack, as against the 
Slavs and Danes, and in southern Italy, or to connect his 
territories with one another and round them into a com- 
pact whole, as in the Danube valley. 

Of the importance of this part of his work for the fut- 
ure, and of the way in which it continued the work of 
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Borne, he could have had no conception. What he was 
striving to do was to render this Frankish empire secure 
and permanent Bat he did bring together, into a com- 
mon political nnion, nearly all the peoples which were to 
form the great nations of the future, and those which lay 
outside his immediate rule seem to have looked upon him 
as in some direct way their head also.' 

Finally, in no part of his work does the political ge- 
nius of Charlemagne appear so evident as in the meas- 
ures which he adopted to strengthen the power of the 
central government It had been the great weakness of 
all the (German governments of earlier generations that 
they did not make their power felt and obeyed in every 
locality in the state. The result had been disorder and 
confusion and the growth of narrowing local interests in 
the place of general and national ones. Oharlemagne's 
task, as it presented itself to him, would very likely have 
seemed to be to secure obedience and order, but if this 
could have been done, if a thoroughly centralized govern- 
ment could have been established and made permanent. 
It would have meant also the union of the various subject 
peoples into a common nationality, and a rapidly ad- 
vancing civilization. 

The chief executive officer of the early Frankish state 
was the coxmt — ^the grrq/— administering in the name of 
the king a subdivision of the state, the county. After 
the conquest this office had been very considerably 
develox>ed under the Boman influence, and its duties 
widened, especially upon the judicial side, and it ccune 
to be theoretically an executive, nulitary, and judicial 
office, not ill adapted to bring the central government 
into contact with all parts of the kingdom. But it was 
natural to choose for the office some large landholder of 
the county, who would have local interests and local am- 
<S6e Bi]ih«rd*8 UftoJ ChMrUmagru, Chap. XVL 
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bitions, and, though the Merovingian kings seem to have 
recognized the danger of this^ and to some extent to have 
sought to avoid it, the nobles, whose interests lay in the 
opposite direction, were in the main successful in forcing 
this policy upon them. It is evident that the preroga- 
tives of the count's office would be of great advantage to 
the noble in building up a local principality, and they 
were very commonly used for this purpose, even to the 
extent of forcing the free landholders of the district into 
dependent or vassal relations to the oouni This turning 
of the office into a local power greatly impaired its value 
as an instrument of the general government, and there 
was imperative need of reformation at this point if the 
state was really to control its subjects. 

Oharlemagne made a most vigorous effort to force the 
counts to be faithful to their duties as agents of his 
government, and to cease the abuse of their powers for 
private ends. He certainly did bring about a great 
change in these respects, but that his success was not so 
great as he wished, is evident from the frequent denimci- 
ations of the abuse of their powers in his laws. Even if 
his success had been complete, the experience of the past 
would show that there was here a constant danger to be 
guarded against and that the state needed some more 
efficient means of overseeing the coimts and of holding 
them strictly to their duties. The practical statesman- 
ship of Charlemagne seems clear in the arrangement 
which he devised for this purpose. 

Like almost every other case of the making of new in- 
stitutions in history, it was the adaptation of an earlier 
institution to a new and wider use. Charl^nagne got the 
suggestion for the new office from the earlier royal nUssi 
— missi dominici — messengers sent out by the king for 
special purposes, the inspection of the royal domain 
lands for example. This offioe he gradually adapted to 
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the new purpose he had in mind until, apparently by 802, 
it had become a most effective instrument of government. 
The details of the arrangement vary greatiy at different 
times, but in general they seem to have been like this : 
The empire was divided into large districts, or circuits, 
containing a considerable number of counties. To each 
of these districts miaai were sent annually, usually two 
in number, different men each year, one a high officer of 
the church and the other a layman of rank. On coming 
to their district they divided it into subdistricts accord- 
ing to geographical convenience, each containing a num- 
ber of coxmties. In each of these subdivisions they 
held an assembly four times in their year of office — in 
January, April, July, and October. To this assembly 
must come all the counts and bishops of the subdistricts, 
all the subordinate officers of the counties and bishoprics, 
and all the vassals of the king. Bepresentatives of the 
freemen of the territory were selected to report upon the 
conduct of aflESftirs and to inquire into abuses, and any of 
the inhabitants might enter complaint before the missi 
concerning any special act of oppression. In this way 
the administration of the count, and of the bishop, was 
kept under close watch, and accusations of injustice or 
misuse of power on their part were quickly heard by the 
central government. The missi had the right themselves 
to hear appeals, to correct abuses, and to punish the 
officers for disobedience or insubordination. They were 
supposed to represent the king, and to have the rights 
which he would have had if present in person, but espe- 
cially important cases seem to have been referred directiy 
to the king for decision. They also made a tour of in- 
spection through the different counties and might hold 
courts in each of them. At the close of their year of 
service they drew up written reports to the king of the 
state of things in their circuits, and these formed the 
n 
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basis of instructions to the new tniaH of the following 
year. 

Such an office was certainly very wisely adapted to 
meet the difficulties of the time, to hold the local officers 
f aithfol to their public duties, and to bring the power of 
central government into direct contact with eveiy local- 
ity, and make it respected and obeyed.' The best com- 
ment upon its purpose and usefulness is the fact that, as 
the power of the general goyemment grew weaker under 
the successors of Charlemagne, the office gradually dis- 
appeared, leaving, if anything, only faint traces of its 
former existence.' 

For the defence of the frontier — ^mark, the marches — 
the office of graf took on a new form, which developed in 
time into a new feudal rank — the markgraf^ marchieus, 
marquis. To the markgraf was assigned a much larger 
territory than to the ordinary count, and he was allowed 
to exercise much more ext^isive power. In this same 
period appeared also the vicecomea — ^the viscount — who 
exercised his power as a representative of the county in 
his absence, or when he held more than one county. 

Under Charlemagne's government the old national as- 

' Under the CarolinglanB the office of dnke, as an exeontlTe and miU- 
tary office oyer a number of counties, praotlcallj disappeared, and the 
title was used onlj ezoeptionallj. The reason for this seems to have 
been, the way in which the office had been connected, in the later Mero- 
vingian times, with the aspirations for national independence among 
the subject peoples, Bararians and Aqoitanians, for example, where it 
had allowed the deyelopment of what was reall j a rojal power. The 
mim in Charlemagne's goyemment seryed the same purpose that the 
dakea might haye done, though in a much better waj. 

* Brunner still holds in his latest work, Deutaehe BeMagmhiehte^ II. » 
p. 197, to the opinion expressed in his earlier book, EnUUhung der 
BchwurgeriehU, p. 164, that the circuit justices of England («nd so 
naturally of the United States) haye their prototype In the mtfitof 
Charlemagne through the Normans. But see Stubbs, OcnMtitiaknuA 
HittarynfEtigland, L, p. 441, n. 2. 
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semblies with legislative rights are not to be found. As- 
semblies were held at regular intervals which were like 
fhem in form, but if there is anything in these assemblies 
which may be taken to represent the people, it had no in- 
fluence upon legislation. Assemblies of the nobles, lay 
and ecclesiastic, sometimes acting together, seem to have 
had a consultiDg and suggesting influence, but the legis- 
lative right was apparently vested in the king, as would 
naturally be the case in a strong government growing 
out of a past of such political uncertainty.' 

Besides the institutions of government given special 
shape by Charlemagne, two other facts of a different 
sort, but quite as important, indicate the character of his 
policy, and would tend to produce the same results — per- 
manence of order and a renewal of civilization. They 
are his revival of schools and education and his renewing 
of the title of Emperor of Bome in the West. 

Of Oharlemagne's revival of schools we know unfor- 
tunately too little to reconstruct his general plan or to 
determine how wide his purpose was.' We know there 
was a palace school, in which the children of the king 
were taught and those of the great nobles and promising 
children from the proviuces, and where boys were trained 
for public employment. In this school Alcuin taught, 
who had been educated in England, and we know that 
Oharlemagne sought for teachers for his schools wherever 

1 Perhaps no part of Oharlemagne's politioal aotlritj has been die- 
eoBsed with such yarjing opinions as his legislation. If to be a great 
lawgiver means to formulate broad principles of jostice, which shall be 
capable of wide application to new cases, not thought of at the time, 
then he was not a great lawglyer. His legislation is rather a series of 
special laws to meet immediate oases, as thej came up, and coTering a 
ret J wide range of interest, but it was not cxeatiye of a permanent sys- 
tem of law. 

' See Mulllnger, SeKodU cf OhartM ihe Great; and West, AlmUn and 
ikeRim^iheOhriitianSaiOoU. 
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else anything of leandng had remamed, as in noriheni 
Italy. We know also that schools were to be maintained 
by the monasteries and cathedral chxuches, which would 
naturally be of an intermediate grade, and we suspect, 
from the regulations for his own diocese of a bishop who 
was also employed as a royal ndaaua^ that there was an 
intention, or desire at least, of establishing free elemen- 
tary public schools in each parish, to be taught by the 
parish priest. This would be a very wise and well- 
organized system for the times, if it really was what 
Oharlemagne had in mind, and if it could have been 
carried into effect 

We know perhaps more as to the actual results which 
followed Oharlemagne's reTival of schools than we do as 
to the actual details of his educational system. The 
legal documents, letters, and writings of the next gener- 
ation show a very decided improvement in style and 
accuracy, and this improvement was never losi' The 
schools themselves, in places at least, continued to flour- 
ish even during the dissolution of his empire, as they 
had not before, and his efforts for education may clear- 
ly be reckoned as the first step toward tibe revival of 
learning. 

Some of the original sources represent that the act 
of Pope Leo HL, in placing a crown upon the head of 
Charlemagne as he was praying in St. Peter's on Christ- 
mas-day of the year 800, and proclaiming him emperor 
of Bome, was a surprise to him and not acceptabla* 
But the plan of reviving the Empire in the West must 

' There is a touoh of the genuine Bpirit of the Benaiflsanoe to be seen 
in the oaee of the monk who takes advantage of a pilgrimage to Italy 
to copy inscriptions with exemplary aocnraoy. Bee Wattenbaoh, 
Oe$6hiM»quellen, Vol. I., pp. 147 and 864. (Fifth edition.) 

* See Brjoe, J3b^ Baman Bmpirt^ Ohap. V., where the aooonnts of 
three annalists are translated. 
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hare been under discussion; there are indications that it 
had been thought of before the beginning of Oharle- 
magne's reign, and the pope would hardly have ventured 
upon snch a step unless he had known that it was in 
accordance with ^the general idea of the king. Charle- 
magne may have been surprised at the time chosen, and 
displeased with the assumption of the leading part in 
the drama by the pope, but there can be no doubt that 
he had determined upon taking the title. It must have 
seemed to every one at the time the perfectly natural 
thing to do. His empire corresponded very nearly with 
the western half of the Roman empire, more nearly than 
anything which had existed since. They had believed 
all along, in a theoretical way, in the continuation of the 
Boman empire and in the overlordship of the emperor 
in Constantinople over the West. Just now the power in 
the East was in the hands of a woman, something which 
the people of the West regarded as especially unworthy 
and impossible. The time was favorable for a renewal 
of the title in Bome, the man was at hand, the empire 
was undeniably reconstructed in territory and in strength* 
They may not, perhaps, have thought of themselves ex- 
actly as Bomans, but they unquestionably thought of the 
empire as a direct and unbroken continuation of that of 
Augustus and Theodosius. 

To Charlemagne himself, the direct gain which might 
come from a revival of the empire may have been as im- 
portant a consideration as the glory of the titie itself. 
The Boman empire meant, above all things else, perma- 
nence and consolidation. With no political structure of 
history has the idea of eternal endurance connected itself 
as with the Boman empire. This feeling was not yet en- 
tirely extinct, as is evident from the way in which this 
revival was thought of at the time as entirely natural 
and in no way extraordinary. It would be a great help 
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to the permanence of the empire of the Franks if there 
oould be identified with it the ideas and feelings which 
belonged to the Boman empire. Again, the only goyem- 
ment of which they could have known anything, xmder 
which the diverse nationalities, which had been brought 
together by the conquests of the Franks, could become 
equal and oi^ganic parts of a single state, was the Boman 
empire. Charlemagne might be recognized as their 
national ruler by Franks and Lombards and Saxons and 
Bavarians, but the problem of his day, and of the future, 
was how to imite these all together into a single whole, 
a new homc^eneous nationaUty, in which the old race 
lines should have disappeared. The Boman empire 
might do this, and it alone could. That Charlemagne 
consciously reasoned about the matter in this way is 
hardly possible. It is altogether probable, however, 
that he did believe that the taking of the title would be 
of very great help to him in his struggle to consoUdate 
and render lasting the power which he had created. 

The attempt of Charlemagne was a failure. His reign 
was not long enough to allow such a unity of races, and 
such a solidarity of law and government, to form them- 
selves as had formed under Bome, and without this his 
work could not be permanent. Even if his own life could 
have continued through the whole ninth century, it is 
very doubtful whether his genius would have been suffi- 
cient to hold in check the forces of separation and dis- 
order. They certainly were too strong for the weaker 
men who succeeded him, and his empire fell apart and 
the strong government which he had established was 
overpowered. 

Some of the special things which he accomplished 
were permanent contributions to civilization, like the 
conquest of the Saxons and the revival of schools. Many 
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of his special political expedients disappeared with the 
strong government which they had helped to sustain, as 
was the case with the mieai. But there was a prof onnd 
and permanent influence of the empire and good goyem« 
ment of Charlemagne upon the general course of historj^ 
though they may not have continued themselves. 

He had created and sustained for a generation a really 
powerful central government, obeyed and respected every- 
where, and this fact was not forgotten in the days of 
feudal confusion and anarchy which followed. Men 
looked back to it, as they had earlier looked back upon 
the Boman empire, as an age when things were as they 
ought to be — a kind of golden age, when iaost marvellous 
deeds were done, to be told of in poetry and romance. 
The ideal of a strong king and a real government was so 
deeply impressed upon the time that feudalism was never 
able to destroy it, as logically it should have done, but 
itself always retained the character which Charlemagne 
had been the chief one to give it, of a constitutional or- 
ganization for the state, exercising its powers and rights 
as delegated to it, when strictly interpreted, and in the 
name of a general government which theoretically must 
continue to exist. 

His empire also brought together for a time all the 
Christian nations of the continent in a real union. The 
unity which Bome had established had been, for cen- 
turies past, merely theoretical. There was no objective 
fact corresponding to it. The supremacy of the emperor 
at Constantinople over the whole empire was too shadowy 
to be of any real value in maintaining even the idea .of 
miity. The church had formed a real unity, but the 
political world had none. The theory itself would soon 
have passed out of the minds of men if it had never 
taken form in fact. Charlemagne, if we may say so, made 
the facts conform to the theory. At the beginning of 
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the period of most complete separation, when the feudal 
system was about to render the existence even of state 
governments practically impossible, and to divide Europe 
into the smallest of fragments, he recreated, for a gener- 
ation or more, the Boman unity as an actual fact, and 
strengthened the belief in its continued existence, as the 
ideal political constitution for the world. TTia reTival of 
the empire rendered possible its second reTival, on a 
somewhat different basis, by the kings of Germany, and 
laid the foundation for that ideal structure, the Holy 
Boman Empire, alongside the Holy Boman CShurch — an 
ideal which grew more and more p^ect in theory as the 
actual empire declined in power. 

But if the empire had never been rcTived a second 
time by Otto L, and if the theory of the Holy Boman 
Empire had never been developed, the real unity which 
Charlemagne created would have been an enormous re- 
inforcement to the influence of the church in holding the 
nations of the West together in a common system, and 
an especially decisive aid in this direction, because, with 
its strong unity it cut the age of confusion and separa- 
tion in half, and held the disintegrating forces of the 
time in check in their full career. 

Of still further significance is the fact that Charle- 
magne represented, even more completely than Theodorio 
or any other of his predecessors had done, the union of 
Oerman and Boman elements into a common whole. In 
Charlemagne personally and in his government they are 
manifestly united, not as two distinct and separate sets 
of things brought together consciously and with inten- 
tion, and held together by an artificial arrangement, but 
they are mingled in a living and natural union, as if 
no one were conscious of any difference between them. 
Within a short time at least aiter his death, we have evi- 
dence in language, and in customary law, and in more or 
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less dearly feltzace feelings that the same sort of a umon 
had taken place in the mass of the people. The German 
had not been raised to the level of the dassio dviliza- 
tion. The knowledge and culture lost had not been re- 
coyered, but enormous progress toward this recoyery had 
been made when the German and the Boman had melt- 
ed together into a single people, and begun to develop a 
new national consciousness. 

The unity, which Charlemagne had formed, might be 
broken up, the empire might fall again into abeyance, the 
strong goyemment disappear, but in such ways as thesoi 
which have been indicated, his work was permanent 



CHAPTER Vm 

AFTER OHABLElIAGinB 

The empire of Gharlemagne passed at first into the 
bonds of his son Lonis and its formal unity was pre* 
served. Bat Louis was by no means the equal of his 
father in strength and decision^ and the control of affiedrs 
passed by degrees out of his hands to the bishops and 
the great nobles, to his sons, and eyen to his wife. The 
elements of disunion, repressed by Gharlemagne, began 
to reappear ; but unity sufiered less in his reign than the 
efficienoy of the central government, which constantly de- 
clined — ^the misn for example were rendered lees effective 
by making the archbishop permanently one of the nUaai 
for his aridibishopric. 

On the death of Louis, his eldest son Lothaire became 
emperor, with a nominal supremacy over his two broth- 
ers, who had received subordinate kingdoms. A civil 
war between the brothers resulted in the treaty of Ver- 
dun, in 843, a rearrangement of territories which has 
probably had more influence on later times than any 
other ever made. 

By this partition Lothaire retained the title of em- 
peror, with Italy and a long, narrow strip of land connect- 
ing Italy with the North Sea, and including the rivers 
Bhone and Bhine, separating in this way the subking- 
doms of his two brothers, one in what is now Germany, 
and the other in what is now France, and bringing his 
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tenJtoiy ihroogh its whole length into direct contact 
with theirs. Nearly or qtiite all this territory came to 
be connected at a later time with the empire, as held by 
the German king, bnt it was bound to Germany by only 
a very loose tie, and in it easily arose the semi-indepen- 
dent and finally independent little states of Europe, Hol- 
land and Belgium, and Switzerland and Sayoy, while over 
other fragments of it France and Germany haye been 
contending through nearly aU later history. 

On the death of the grandsons of Charlemagne their 
territories were still further divided, and the doable pro- 
cess of separation and of the destruction of the central 
power went on without hinderance. For a moment, 
almost at the end of the Carolingian period, the empire 
was reunited under Charles the Fat, but he was entirely 
without power or capacity, and after a few years he was 
deposed {887), and the territorial ludty of the empire was 
finally destroyed. 

We call this the bll of the GaroUngian empire, and it 
was so in one sense, but the term is unfortunate here as 
elsewhere in history, because it is apt to imply more than 
is meant. It must not be regarded as in any sense a fall 
or decline in civilization. It was more like a return to 
conditions which had prevailed under the Merovingian 
kings. These conditions had been dominated and con- 
trolled by three generations of remarkable princes, who 
had held in check successfully the worst tendencies of 
the time. Now, when the government passed into the 
hands of ordinary men, these conditions began to prevail 
again, but they prevailed with a difference. That the 
net result of the Carolingian empire had been a great 
gain has been made evident. The ideas of unity and 
order and good government had been so strengthened 
that a return to the situation of things in Merovingian 
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times could neyer be complete, and those conditionB 
could never be so dangerous as formerly. The great 
Carolingian princes had been compelled in one respect, 
indeed, to recognize and continue these conditions. 
They had been obliged, in order to accomplish their own 
purposes, to encourage and strengthen the growing feudal 
institutions, as we shall see later, and to giye them legal- 
ity. But whatever they may have done in this direction 
was fax more than balanced by the vigor with which they 
subordinated these institutions to the state. Without 
their aid the feudal system would inevitably have devel- 
oped as it did, though perhaps less rapidly. But with- 
out their strong control of the feudal powers in their 
formative period the idea that these powers were exer- 
cised under the superior rights of the general government 
might easily have disappeared, as it actually did here and 
there. 

We are to regard this age, then, as continuing the 
Merovingian, but with decided gains over that period. 
On the surface, however, its most characteristic feature 
IB the decline of the powers which the three great Caro- 
lingians had built up, and our first task is to ascertain 
the immediate causes of this decline, a thing not difficult 
to do. 

It is not possible to attribute this decline, as we are 
perhaps at first tempted to do, to the weakness of the 
rulers. Some of them were certainly men of inferior 
ability, men who would be regarded as weak sovereigns 
even to-day, when, in general, a stupid king or an insane 
one is as good as any, or even better. But the most of 
them seem to have been men at least of ordinary ability. 
It was a time, however, when a man of ordinary ability 
could not be master of the situation. A king, in order 
really to govern such a turbulent sodety, would have re- 
quired the extraordinary genius of a Charlemagne, if not 
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something more, and no one had thai The family had 
produced about as many generations of genius as any in 
history, and it was rather because it did not continue to 
do this than because it sank below the leyel of ayerage 
men that it proved unequal to its task. 

Nor can the cause be found in those partitions of ter- 
ritory between the members of the family which are so 
frequent during the period. The old Frankish notion of 
equal division among the heirs apparently could not be 
shaken off by the Oarolingians, and subdivision followed 
subdivision to the end of the period. This, no doubt, 
weakened the idea of unity, and occasionally aided the 
deeper causes of separation, but it must not be regarded 
in itself as a very efficient force in that direction. Hod 
the general conations been more favorable, such parti- 
tions might have gone further than they did without 
serious consequences, and, indeed, they might have been 
of assistance to the kings in maintaining a real control 
of affiedrs by reducing the size of the territory to be oon- 
troUed. 

More serious than these, as intensifying the general 
conditions with which a government had to contend, were 
the severe attacks which were made on all the boundaries 
of the empire during this age. Saracens, Hungarians, 
and Northmen were trying to force their way in from 
every direction. In the Carolingian period proper the 
most dangerous of these attacks was that of the North- 
men.' Following exactly the methods of the earlier 
Saxons, they appeared without warning upon tl^e coast 
or up the rivers with their swift boats, collected what 
plunder they could in a sudden raid inland, and were off 
before resistance could be organized. The great rivers 
of Gaul opened to them the heart of the country, and the 

1 On the Norihmen, lee Eeary, The Vikinffi in Wutern Ohrktmdom; 
and Johnaon, The JSfarman$ in Europe, 
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distance to which they ascended them shows most dearly 
how little general organization there was^ and how entirely 
each locality was thrown npon its own resonroes for pro- 
tection. This absence of a general system of defence, 
this necessity which was placed upon each locality of 
looking ont for its own protection in the &ce of a con- 
stantly menacing danger, is a fact of primazy importance 
at this time. It greatly strengthened those institutions 
which organized the means of private and local defence, 
institutions which similar conditions had produced in 
earlier times, and which had continued their deyelopment 
even under Charlemagne. 

With this fact — the fact that these institutions had now 
become very strong and grown into a great general or- 
ganization, the feudal system, so strong that it was no 
longer possible to control its members or to preyent their 
exercise of royal prerogatives — we have reached the 
deepest and most effective cause of the fall of the Caio- 
lingian power. 

The feudal system was itself an offiipring of the pre- 
vailing conditions and gave expression to them. Whether 
or not the later Carolingians would have been able to 
maintain an effective government if the feudal system 
had not been in the way to prevent, certain it is that this 
system had taken its beginning in a time when for one 
cause or another an effective government had not been 
maintained, in the last days of the empire and in the 
Merovingian period. Since then nothing had occurred 
to check its development, though Charlemagne had been 
able to prevent any evil results from it in his own tima 
It had now reached a point of development which made 
it in itself an active factor in the state independent of the 
conditions which had brought it into existence. It had 
established itself on firm foundations. It had absorbed 
to some extent already, and was absorbing more and 
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mofe, the functions, powers, and rights of the central 
goyemment. It had prodnoed a body of men secure in 
their position, able to dictate terms to the monarch at 
critical moments as the price of their assistance,' and 
able to beat off the attacks of the Northmen where the 
state failed to do its duty. It had built up, in a wqrd, 
littie principalities cTerywhere which usurped for the lo- 
cality the place of the state and divided the territory into 
small fragments tending toward complete independence. 

So while the difficulty of intercommunication made it 
hard to maintain a real control of a£EiBdrs at a distance, 
and while the ignorance and barbarism of the time made 
impossible those general ideas and common interests and 
feelings which are the foundation of a national govern- 
ment, the feudal system deprived the state of its organs 
of action. Its executive offices, its judicial system, its 
legislation, its income, and its army all passed into the 
hands of private individuals, and were made use of by 
them, theoretically, as representing the state, but in real- 
ity beyond its controL The king was practically shut 
up to whatever power the feudal lords might be willing 
to concede to him at the moment. 

The origin of this system and the state of things re- 
sulting from it will be discussed in detail in the next 
chapter. Here it is necessary to fix in mind the fact 
that the Carolingian family, which had done not a littie 
to give it definite form and position in the state, fell its 
victim and lost the throne because it could no longer 
control its own vassals. 

'The most familiar infUnoe of this is the famoiiB oapitnlary of 
Kieraj, obtained from Charles the Bald, in 877. This was not, as has 
sometimes been said, the legal reoognition of a hereditarj right to bene 
floes, but it was an agreement on the part of the king to recognise such 
a right for the special oocasion, showing, however, the existence of a 
strong tendency to torn oflices and flefs into hereditary possessions. 
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Bat the deolining power of the Carolingian family, and 
the fact that even in the small states into which their great 
empire had separated they could not really govem, is not 
the only fact of importance which this period signifies in 
the political history of the world. It was not an age of 
chaos alone. In the breaking up of the Oarolingian empire 
the European nations as they exist to-day first took shape. 

How much of real national consciousness there was in 
the states that separated from one another at this time it 
is not easy to say. There is danger that we may read 
into that earlier time, when it could hardly have existed, 
the idea of national feeling which we now have. Cer- 
tainly patriotism and a feeling of race unity and of na- 
tionid pride do not appear as positive forces in history, 
whose workings can be clearly traced, till near the end 
of the middle ages. 

There is evidence, however, that there was at least 
some slight national consciousness at this time ; that the 
people in one of these new states began to distinguish 
themselves from those in another, and, however much 
they might still be divided within the state, to look upon 
themselves as more closely related to one another than to 
the people of another state.. The new languages had be- 
gun to form themselves — a dear proof of the melting of 
Romans and Germans into a common people — ^and these 
would help to form the idea of national distinctions. 
Common names for the people of the whole state seem 
to have come into use about this time. The church of 
each state had its own national organization, and this 
furnished one of the most powerful influences of the 
time, both in the formation of the new state governments 
and in the growth of a real national unity. 

But whatever may be true of the formation of a national 
consciousness at this time — and when the most is said it 
must have been very faint — the modem nations did seonra 
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in this period their gec^raphical outlines veiy much as 
they exist to-day, and separate political organizations 
were formed, corresponding to these territories and unit- 
ing them — however loosely — ^still uniting them into a 
single state. These political organizations haye devel- 
oped into the modem governments, and within the geo- 
graphical limits thus secured the feeling of national unity, 
and patriotism grew up in the course of time. 

It was in Germany that the Oarolingian family was 
first permanently abandoned for a national dynasty. 
Amulf, who was the last Oarolingian who really ruled in 
Germany, was a man of enei^, and the ten years and 
more of his reign, from 887 to 899, was a continual 
stm^le against the Northmen and Slavs. Against these 
external enemies he was successful, but he did nothing 
to prevent — in some cases he aided— ;the growth of the 
local feudal dominions which were as serious a danger. 
After him came a dozen years of minority rule, when 
natmraUy the local powers grew rapidly, and the devastat- 
ing invasions of the Hungarians, which began within a 
year or two after the death of Amulf, strengthened this 
tendency by increasing the confusion and insecurity with 
which the general government could not cope. 

The feudal system did not readi its maturity quite so 
early in Germany as in France, not having grown up 
naturally there but being rather introduced from with- 
out. But the conditions which favored its growth were 
like those in France, and the results in the end were the 
same. The general insecurity of the times, the constant 
need of protection, the weakness or the distance of the 
central government, and perhaps the lack of any strong 
conception of a national unity, enabled the strong man 
of the locality to found a little state within the state, and 
to extend his power, if circumstances especially favored 
him, over a large territory. 
12 
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The old tribal differenoes which still existed among the 
Germans, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Garo- 
lingians to obliterate them, came to the aid of these little 
sabstates — ^it would be more accurate perhaps to say 
that these differences were the f onndation on which they 
were first bnilt. The Oarolingians had abolished the 
old ducal office which represented a tribal royal power, 
and they had endeavored to prevent any continuance of 
the tribal life in the arrangements which they made for 
local goyemment. During the time of their decline, 
however, the old tribal consciousness had begun to re- 
assert itself, and the ducal office to reappear, at first 
without any recognition or legal right, but as existing by 
force of circumstances and by common consent. 

Aided by circumstances of this sort, a &mily having 
its original seat in the eastern i>art of the Saxon land, in 
a region exposed at once to the attacks of the Danes and 
of the Slavs, had gradually extended its power, by the 
skill of its leadership and tiie bravery of its defence, over 
the whole tribe of the Saxons, and finally over the Thu*> 
ringians also, and created a dominion which, under the 
ducal name, was really a little kingdom. Another f am^ 
ily in Franconia — ^the land of tiie east Franks — ^had 
risen in a similar way, aided by the favor of King Amulf , 
to a power almost as great, but it had made good its posi- 
tion only after a severe struggle with dangerous rivals. 
In Suabia and Bavaria the tribal spirit also revived and 
raised local leaders to the position of practically inde- 
pendent dukes. The feudal system was spreading very 
rapidly throughout Germany at this time, and its forms 
greatly helped on the rise of these local dynasties; but 
it is important to notice, as has been suggested, thai 
these littie states into which the east Frankish kingdom 
threatened to separate at the moment of the extinction 
of the Oarolingian family there, were based at the outset 
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rather on the old tribal differences than on feudal con- 
structions. 

It was the influence of the church of Germany — ^a 
united oi^anization, finding all its interests inyolyed in 
the continuance of a united political government — com- 
bined perhaps with a deep impression which the unity 
created by Charlemagne had made, and very possibly 
also aided by an incipient national consciousness^ which 
prevented this threatened separation from bemg com- 
pletely realized, and formed a new national government 
in the place of the one which had disappeared. 

On the death of the last Carolingian, an assembly 
somewhat national in character came together to choose 
a new king. They turned naturally first to the Saxon 
duke Otto, the most powerful man in Oermany, but he 
was now old and was not willing to undertake the bur- 
dens of the new office. By his influence Konrad, the 
duke of the eastern Franks, was elected king. This elec- 
tion was not made in forgetfulness of the rights of the 
CaroUngians, whose representatives were still to be found 
west of the Bhine. Their claims were kept in mind, and 
it was thought indeed to be something in favor of 
Konrad that he was descended from a daughter of Louis 
the Pious. But there seems to have been no serious 
movement in favor of the old house, nor any feeling that 
it could adequately meet the needs and interests of the 
times. 

Konrad was a brave and earnest man who had a high 
conception of the duties and rights of his office and 
strove manfully to realize that conception. But the dif- 
ficulties were too great for him to overcome. He did not 
have in his own local power, and in the tribe of the 
Franks, which must be his main reliance in establishing 
a real government, strength enough to force the other 
local and tribal powers into obedience, and his reign was 
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a failure in this respect. It is told us that at his death 
he recognized this fact, and saw that if a national govern- 
ment was to be made effective it conld be done only by his 
great rival whose personal power was so much stronger 
than his own, by the duke of the Saxons. Following his 
advice, the Germans passed over the Franconian family 
and elected Henry the Saxon king, and from his acces- 
sion in 918, the process of forming a national govenmient 
for Gtermany really begins. 

Of this national government Henry hardly more than 
lays the foundation, but he does this with great skill and 
with a statesman's recognition of the things that were 
possible in the circumstances. He brings the dukes to a 
formal obedience and to a recognition of the kingship, 
but he does this by diplomatic tact rather than by force 
of arms, and he leaves to them almost complete and in- 
dependent local control. It was too early yet to break 
their power in this particular. He organizes the national 
forces for a most successful resistance to the Hungarians, 
founds many fortified posts in north and east Gharmany 
which grow later into cities, leads the Saxons on rapidly 
in the line of development begun for them by Charle- 
magne, opens again the struggle with the Slavs for the 
valley of the Elbe, and finally draws closer the alliance 
between the royal power which is forming and the church 
which can give it so great assistance. 

It was by no means the least of his successes that 
he secured tiie quiet and undisputed succession of his son 
Otto to the throne. Otto does not seem to have had his 
father's diplomatic ability, but he was a man of strong 
determination and quick action, and he built rapidly on 
the foundations which his father had laid. The dukes 
and the semi-independent tribes seem to have recognized 
the fact that it was a life-and-death struggle for them, 
and they broke into open rebellion almost immediately 
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After his aooession. The victory oyer this open resist- 
anoe, which Otto everywhere gained, enabled him to go 
further than his father had ventured. He deposed the 
old ducal families from their half royal position, set in 
their place devoted friends of his own, and made the 
duke once more, if not completely, yet more nearly, an 
officer of the state. Finally, he put beside the duke the 
ffcdzgraf, or palatine count, to be a check on the ducal 
power and to admiuister the royal domain lands scat- 
tered through the duchy, and so not merely deprived the 
duke of one source of lids power but also established an 
important means of direct connection between the central 
government and the locality. It was the first step, and a 
long one, toward a recdly consolidated government for 
the nation. If this policy could have been continued for 
a generation or two without interruption the work would 
have been done and a real state created corresponding 
to the language and the race. But this was not destined 
to be. 

Hardly was Otto master of things at home when he 
was called upon to go to Italy and right wrongs which 
had been committed there, and he could not resist the 
temptation. The dream of the empire still lived in the 
German mind, and Otto was perhaps more ready to go 
than the Capetian princes of France were to embrace 
similar opportunities offered to them, because his power 
at home was so much greater than theirs. 

In Italy no one of the local powers into which the 
country had separated, there as everywhere else on the 
fall of the Carolingian empire, had been able to gain 
sufficient strength permanently to overcome the others, 
and to form the foundation of a united government as it 
had been the fortune of some to do in France and in 
Germany. The existence of the papacy at the head of 
a little state in central Italy, strengthened by rights of 
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eodesiastical rale which extended over Europe, had far- 
ther oomplioated the sitaation, and Italy had been the 
scene of more constant civil strife than the other coon- 
tries, and with fax less meaning or result. It was conse- 
qoently very easy for a foreign prince, not dependent upon 
the country for his resooroes, to exact at least a formal 
acknowledgment of his right to goyem. In a first expe- 
dition Otto compelled a recognition of his right to settle 
disputed points and assumed the title of King of Lom- 
bardy. In a second, in 962, he was crowned Emperor of 
Bome. 

This might seem to him, and to the men of his time, 
though it was not done apparently without some oppo- 
sition in Qermany, to be a very great extension of his 
power and a most glorious achievement for the German 
nation, but it was in reality a fatal step both for Ger- 
many and for Italy. By tins step it was finally made 
impossible to organize a national govemment for Italy ; 
and the kings of Germany, in the place of their proper 
task, the consolidation of their own state, were given 
what seemed to them a more glorious mission, the re- 
construction of the Boman empire. But to do both 
things, in the face of the difficulties which each pre- 
sented, was a human impossibility, and naturally the in- 
terest which they thought to be the smaller — the German 
nation — was sacrificed to the greater. Things were al- 
lowed at critical periods to go as they would, and the 
promising beginning of a national unity was broken into 
a hundred fragments. 

In the case of Italy one can hardly lament the failure 
of the Italian people to form a truly national government 
as he does that of the Germans. Had such a government 
been formed it would undoubtedly have saved the Ital- 
ians much political misery and lyraniiy, and very likely 
it would have made them a larger and a stronger state 
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than they are to-day. But if it had been done either by 
the earlier Lombard kings or by some of the local nobles 
at the fall of Oharlemagne's empire^ Italy wonld probably 
have failed of the peculiar glories of her history ; the 
stimulating riyalries of the little municipal republics in 
the latter half of the middle ages woxdd haye been 
lacking^ and the great results which seem to be in 
such close dependence upon these would have occurred 
more slowly, and very possibly in some other part of 
Europe. 

In France the new family which was to take the place 
of the Carolingian formed its power in the neighborhood 
of Paris. From an unknown ancestor it rose into promi- 
nence yery rapidly in the ninth century by the qualities 
which everywhere gave success in those times.' Its 
. members were good fighters and were able to protect 
their dependants. Its lands rapidly increased until they 
touched the Loire, and it went quickly up the ladder of 
feudal rank uiltil finally a duchy was formed and the 
head of the family became duke of the French. No other 
of the local powers which had formed themselves in 
France was as strong as this one, though it was not rel^^ 
atively so much stronger than the others as the Saxon 
power was in Germany. 

When Charles the Fat was deposed, the first attempt 
was made to transfer the crown to the new family, and 
Duke Eudes, or Odo, was made king in 888. But he 
was Teoogmzei only by a small "psxt of France, and a 
Oarolingian king was set up against him. For one him- 

* Th« later tradition, referred to bj Dante, Purgatarht XX., 62, that 
the Capettana were descended from a bntoher of Paris, has no historical 
foundation, bat it lUostrates in a striking waj the popular recognition 
of the fact that men from the lowest station were founding feudal f am- 
ilisa of high rank at this time aa a oonsequenoe of their personal bravery 
and their aUU as leaders. 
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dred years the royal title passed back and forth between 
the two houses, neither having a secure hold upon it, 
though during far the larger part of the century the Oaro- 
lingians were the recognized kings. Finally Duke Hugh 
the Ghreat added the skill of the statesman and diplo- 
matist to the warrior skill of his ancestors, and greatly 
strengthened and extended the influence of his house. 
His son, Hugh Capet, was elected king on the death of 
the Carolingian Louis Y., in 987, and though Charles of 
Lorraine, who continued the Carolingian line, offeree 
resistance, he was able to gain no general support, and 
the Capetian family seeured final possession of the 
throne. 

In the election of Hugh Capet it is probable that a 
conscious national feeling — ^a realization of the distinction 
of race and language — was less directly a factor than in 
the corresponding revolution in (Germany. But the con- 
ditions which had been making France different from 
(Germany were the conditions which had undermined the 
power of the Carolingian family and given the Capetian 
family its position of superiority, and the substitution of 
the new family for the old upon the throne made it easy 
for the resulting differences to intensify and perpetuate 
themselves. France was becoming thoroughly feudal 
It was the native land of the feudal system, and there 
that system had developed earliest and most completely. 
This new feudalism was especially strong toward the 
West The Capetian was the most powerful of all the 
feudal families. The Carolingians represented an old 
power above feudalism. They clung closely to the East, 
the primitive seat of their power. The revolution in 
France meant the accession to power of the new and ac- 
tive forces which were to shape the future, in place of the 
old which had done their work, and one of the most im- 
portant and direct results of their action, under the nar 
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tive dynasty thus plaoed in power, was the growth of a 
national oonscionaness, irom the slight germ which ex- 
isted at the beginning. 

The real power which the first Oapetians exercised as 
kings was, however, very slight. The whole of France 
was covered with feudal dominions like the duchy of 
France, some of them as strong, if not stronger, than 
their own. Normandy, Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Aquitaine were only the largest of a net-work of local 
principalities which occupied the whole territory and 
shut out the king from all direct contact with land or 
people. 

The Oapetian duchy of France was the source from 
which they drew their actual power, and, managed with 
skill, this was enough to form a solid foundation on which 
to build a more general authority. The national church, 
with its influence and its resources, was of enormous aid 
to them, and it was of no slight assistance to them also 
that they had on their side the theory of the kingship 
and of the prerogatives of a strong central government 
which had come down from the earlier Carolingian days. 
These were but shadowy prerogatives, and had no more 
real value than the great feudal lords might be willing to 
allow them, but they formed a perfectly distinct standard 
toward which every accession of strength by the Gape- 
tians was an advance. The first four generations of the 
new dynasty did but little more than to secure the hold 
of their family upon the throne, carefully obtaining the 
recognition of the son in the fatiier's lifetime; but they 
lost nothing, and the way was prepared for a steady 
advance of the royal power from that time on. 

In the setting up of these national governments in 
France and in (Germany there are certain features com- 
mon to both cases which are worthy of notice. 

In neither does there seem to have been any strong 
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feeling of attachment to the Garolingian house. How 
far one may be judtified in reasoning from this is donbt- 
fol, but it would seem as if there was in both ooimtiies 
at least an nnconscions judgment that the Oarolingians 
represented a different condition of things from the one 
then present, and a desire to choose a royal house which 
would more perfectly correspond to the new developtneni 
Certainly in both countries it was a fatal weakness of 
that house that it had formed no local power; that it did 
not have in its hands immediate domains, a duchy of its 
own which would have been strongly devoted to it and 
from which it could have drawn men and resources inde- 
pendent of the great feudal nobles. This was the comer- 
stone of the success of the Saxon family in Germany and 
of the Gapetians in France. If the Garolingians had 
been great feudal nobles as well as kings they might 
possibly have held their own. 

The influence of the church in both states, though act* 
ing independently, was exactly alike. In both cases, as 
the power of the Oarolingians weakened and the sub- 
divisions of the state became practically independent, 
and as there was a feeling manifested that a general gov- 
ernment was not necessary and that the local govern- 
ments were really better for the times; in other words, 
when there was an immediate danger of complete disin- 
tegration the church was one of the strongest influences 
in persuading men to continue the national goyemment, 
and in effecting the transfer of the state to the new fam- 
ilies which could give some promise of re-establishing 
a strong rule. And the reason in both cases also was the 
same, the danger which would threaten the general or- 
ganization of the church if the state should fall apart 
into entirely separate fragments. In both cases, too, 
when the transfer had been made, the church, both in 
means and in influence, was one of the greatest resources 
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of ihe new monarohj in its strn^le to oonsolidate the 
state. 

In England the varions Saxon kingdoms which were 
established at the time of the oonqnest had been united 
early in the ninth centnrj under the supremacy of Wes« 
sex. At the end of that century the strong energy and 
wisdom of Alfred — a genius equal to Charlemagne's 
within his narrower kingdom and a character superior to 
his — ^had laid broad and sound foundations for a national 
development. The judicial oiganization of the state was 
improved ; the 'military system was strengthened and 
tested in a long, and in the main successful, war ; the old 
and conflicting laws were formed into a new and en- 
larged body of legislation ; and learning and literature 
were aided and encouraged by the king's own example. 
But it was a beginning without results. 

England lay directly in the way of the Northmen, and 
their invasion of the island was a veritable settlement like 
those of the earlier Teutonic invasions. Alfred's suo- 
cessors stru^led long, but finally in vain, with the diffi- 
culties of the situation, and England was in the end 
annexed to the Scandinavian empire of Onut the Ghreat 
in the first part of the eleventh century. But Northmen 
and Saxons were not widely separated in race or language, 
and the blending of the two in a single people was not 
difficult. The Saxon monarchy, which was re-established 
in 1042, might easily have developed into the later 
nation, but another element still was to be added to the 
complex English character. 

The Northmen had made one other permanent settle- 
ment besides that in England, in northern France, and 
had formed a little state there early in the tenth century, 
the duchy of Normandy, feudally dependent upcm the 
king of France. There they had quickly lost their iden- 
tity of race and language, and had developed a peculiar 
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and interestmg ciyilization. On the deaih of Edward 
the Confessor, the last king of England of the Saxon 
line, William, the duke of Normandy, asserted a right to 
the English crown and speedily made it good by force of 
arms. 

With him came a new invasion of foreigners, to be ab- 
sorbed by a long process into the English people, and a 
century later, with the accession of the Angevin kings, 
came another immigration of the same sort. So that 
even in England, thongh it had the advantage of the con- 
tinental states, in its smaller size which rendered the task 
of a common government easier, a genuine national con- 
sciousness was formed only toward the dose of the mid- 
dle ages. But with the accession of William, in 1066, 
the state took on its final form, as had the German and 
the French states in the preceding century. 

This new government presents, however, at its be- 
ginning a marked contrast to those of the other two 
countries ; the feudal system had not grown up in Eng- 
land under the Saxon kings as it had on the continent. 
The German elements, which were one of the sources of 
feudalism, had developed there into institutions which 
may rightly be called feudal, but the essential features 
of the historical feudal system were lacking, and no 
powerful baronage had been formed standing between 
the English people and the state, and exercising by right 
or by usurpation the royal prerc^tives. In so &r as 
William introduced the continental feudal system into 
England he seems to have taken pains to avoid the worst 
dangers with which it threatened the government 
Adopting a practice which had been universal in the 
early days of feudalism, and which had not fallen out of 
use in the duchy of Normandy, he claimed the superior 
allegiance, enforced by an oath, of the vassals of every 
lord. The lands which he granted to his f oUowers he 
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seattered aboat in such a way that they oonld not be 
consolidated into little states within the state, and with 
his gifts of land he did not grant away royal prerogatives. 
He retained also, as the direct royal domains, much lar- 
ger territories than he granted to any vassal. 

The resnlts were decisive. Feudalism was gradually 
introduced into England, and after a time, in the legcd 
theory, the feudal principles came to control all land- 
holding, but there never grew up in England any such 
political system as on the continent. The king was at 
the very outset the strongest power in the state, and the 
period of legal absolute monarchy in English history is 
that of her Norman and first Angevin kings. 

In Spain, as in Italy, there was nothing correspond- 
ing to a national government, but for a different reason. 
The old German kingdom of the Visigoths had bdlen in 
the eighth century before the Saracen invasion. In the 
ninth century a row of Christian states began to form 
across the northern edge of the country, partly from the 
refugees who had saved themselves in the mountains of 
the northwest from submission to the Arabs and partly 
from the Frankish counties in Charlemagne's Spanish 
territory. By the middle of the eleventh century the 
kingdoms of Leon, Castile, Navarre, Aragon, and Barce- 
lona had taken shape, and had begun the double process 
of pushing the Arabs further and further toward the 
south and of uniting with one another. Both these pro- 
cesses go on through all the remainder of medieval his- 
tory, and, indeed, it is a fact which had important 
political consequences in modem history that the people 
of Spain were not united in a common national feeling 
even at the b^inning of the sixteenth century. 

We have, then, as the outcome of this period, a founda- 
tion laid for the later national development in the leading 
countries of Europe, each with its own peculiar features. 
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If we will look at tiie sitnation in each of the three great 
states — ^England, France, and Gtormanj — just after the 
opening of modem history, say in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and compare it with the state of things that existed 
in the eleventh century, we shall readily find the key to 
the inner political history of these countries during the 
intervening centuries. 

In (Germany, at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the royal power, if not absolute or undisputed, was 
strong. The most essential steps had been taken 
toward consolidating the state and destroying the ten- 
dencies toward local independence, and there was every 
promise that the process would go on to complete suc- 
cess. In the seventeenth century we find the central 
power reduced to a mere name, with none of the charac- 
teristics whatever of a national government, and the ter- 
ritory occupied by the nation split up into hundreds of 
little states, to aU intents and purposes entirely inde- 
pendent. In the time between these two dates something 
must have greatly weakened the royal power and allowed 
the disruptive forces, which the Saxon kings had appar- 
ently overcome, to act again and to bring about their 
natural results — ^results much more extreme indeed and 
more disastrous for the nation than those which were 
threatened at the beginning by the revival of the old 
tribal spirit. 

In France, in the eleventh century, the royal power 
was hardly more than a mere theory, and the country 
was broken np into numerous fragments which were 
practically almost as independent as those of modem 
Qermany. In the France of the seventeenth century we 
find, on the other hand, an almost ideal centralization. 
Every function of the general government, and almost 
every one of local government is exercised by Louis XIV., 
and scarcely a vestige is left of any constitutional check 
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Upon his irresponsible wilL The intervening history 
must have been one of oontinuons centralization. The 
kings mnst have been able to destroy completely the 
feudal system, to force the nobles into obedience, and to 
recover without exception the prerogatives which they had 
usurped. French history must be the history of the for- 
mation of a real national government out of a feudal chaos. 

When we examine English history in the seventeenth 
century we find the kings engaged in a final struggle to 
preserve the last relics of that absolutism which the 
Norman kings had exercised without a check, and that 
century does not dose until they had virtually confessed 
defeat, and the real management of the state had passed 
into the hands of a legislative assembly representing both 
nobles and people — an assembly strongly aristocratic in 
its spirit and composition, but started already, as is 
plainly to be seen, in the direction of a more democratic 
govemmeni English domestic history during these cen- 
turies must have been very different £rom either French 
or German. In some way a virtual alliance must have 
been brought about between the nobles — so much weaker 
at the start than the king — and the representatives of a 
strong middle dass, and tc^ether they must have carried 
on the work of limiting the royal power and of finding 
out constitutional checks upon the exercise of the king's 
prerogatives which should gradually transfer the real 
control of afESedrs to themselves. 

The later medieval history of Germany is the history 
of the destruction of a promising national organization; 
of France, the history of the construction of a complete 
absolutism ; of England, the history of the formation of a 
constitutionally limited monarchy. 

The movement toward nation formation which follows 
the breaking up of Charlemagne's empire was only a 
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slight and vaguely conscious beginning, but it was a be- 
ginning clearly and definitely, and of the very greatest 
interest. The importance of the step in advance which 
was taken when the nation came finally into conscious 
existence, as a result of the movement which begins at 
this time, cannot be stated in words nor in any way meas- 
ured. The whole of civilization was lifted at once by 
that step to a higher plane. As in the opening age of 
civilization of which history tells us anything — ^not by in- 
ference backward but by record — the unit was the family, 
and later the tribe was formed by a union of families, aad 
later still the city state by a coalition of tribes, and all 
ancient history centred about the strife of city state 
with city state, until one such city had grown into a great 
empire in which all city and race lines were obliterated 
in one vast unity which was neither city state nor yet 
nation, so by the end of the middle ages another stage 
in this line of progress was reached, and in modem times 
the unit of all political and public life and the acting 
force in what we call " international " politics has been 
the nation — ^not the state, nor the government, but the 
living organism which expresses itself through the stater- 
a higher organism than any which had existed in the 
classic world. ' It may be characterized as a community 
of persons having a common language and race feeling, 
common interests, aspirations, and history, and occupy- 
ing a definite territory in which city and country are in- 
distinguishably blended, and f eelii^ itself a fully inde- 

* If we could ventare to put an j trust in the apparently regular and 
natural character of this progress, the next step logicallj would seem to 
be the formation of some kind of an international federation, or possiblj 
eren a world state. It would not be dii&oult to point out at least a few 
tendencies of the present time which seem to point in the direction of 
such a result — a possibility which the Anglo-Saxon race, though i 
ingly in the best position to realise it, does not appear to reoogniae, < 
tainly not so consoiouslj as some other races 4o. 
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pendent and equal member of a larger system of things, 
onoe Christendom, now perhaps the whole world. One 
of the most profound forces of modern times made its 
way into history with the gradual formation of this idea^ 
and the broadening of all thought and the stimulating of 
all activities which accompanied it 
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OHAFTEBIX. 

THE FEXTPAL SYBTEl^^ 

Out of the iragmentB of the Oarolingian empire the 
modem nations were finally to arise. But there was in 
the meantime, as we have seen, a considerable period, 
after the fall of the old government, before any real 
national governments, at all corresponding to the mod- 
em idea, came into existence. This is the period when 
the feudal system was the prevailing form of political 
organization* 

In any detailed history of civilization it would be 
necessary to give much space to the feudal system, both 

1 There Is no latlaf aetory detsiled aooontit in Engliih to which refer- 
•noe can be made, either on the origin or on the oharaoter of feudal- 
ism. Chapter XV., in Emerton*8 IntrodiUielion to the Middle Anee^ 
is yalnable but brief. Two articles of my own, iikVol. Vn. of the 
Andowr Bmiew^ give a somewhat fuller account of the origin of the 
feudal system than the present chapter, but are here modified in one 
or two details as a result of later studies. The brief account in Stubbs's 
ConeUtutional HUtory of Bngland is much better than that in any 
other of the standard histories, but is not easy for the general reader to 
understand. No other accounts can be referred to which would not be 
more misleading than helpfuL In regard to the character of feudalism, 
the contribution made by the feudal law to national systems of law was 
so great that a somewhat more accurate knowledge of feudal practices 
was preserred, and the accounts given in such books, for example, 
as Hallam*s Middle Agee and Ouisot*s Hietory cf OMUacOion in 
France are more nearly in agreement with the facts, though needing 
modification in many ways, than what these authors have to saj of tlie 
origin of the system. 
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because of the large field which it occnpies in the middle 
ages, and also because it is one of the most influential of 
medieval institutions, the source of legal principles and 
social ideas, which are, even now, by no means obsolete. 

The question of the origin of the feudal system is one 
of the most difEicult in all institutional history, for one 
reason, because it took its rise in ages which have left us 
yery scanty historical material, and for another, because 
it originated in the domain of extra-legal and private 
operations, and under the influence of forces which leave 
but slight traces of their working. Every important 
point in this history has been the subject of long and 
violent controversy, and is so still, though to a less ex- 
tent. It may be said that opinion is now practically 
united upon the main points, and that present differ- 
ences concern minor points of detail, or the amoimt of 
^emphasis which shall be placed upon certain facts. 

Before entering upon the details of the origin of the 
feudal system, there is one general consideration which 
has an important bearing upon the study which should 
be made dear. It is necessary here, and in all institu- 
tional history, to distinguish very carefully between two 
sets of causes or antecedents. First, there is the general 
eaose, or the prevailing condition of things in the society 
of the time, which renders a new institution necessary ; 
and, second, there is the old institution, on which the pre- 
vailing cause seizes, and which it transforms into a new 
one. Both these are always present. No institution ever 
starts into life wholly new. Every new institution has its 
foundation far in the past in some earlier one. The pre- 
vailing necessity transforms it into a new institution, but 
the character of the new creation is as much conditioned 
by the character of the old as it is by the new necessity 
which it is made to meet. The sneer which is sometimes 
heaid against that sort of investigation which seeks the 
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fonndationB of a new instigation in those which haTe pre- 
ceded ity as merely antiquarian, is proof only of a yery 
narrow conception of history. 

The application of this to the present case becomes 
clear enough when the problem before us is specifically 
stated. It is not to account for the rise of feudal forms 
in general, but to account for that peculiar feudal system, 
which arose in western Europe in the middle ages. It 
is undoubtedly true that institutions have existed in 
Japan, and in Central Africa^ and in various Mohamme- 
dan states, almost everywhere, indeed, which are justiy 
called feudal. It is true that under certain political con- 
ditions human nature turns, naturally as it would seem, 
to forms of government which are feudaL And it is 
necessary to take these political and social conditions 
into account in our study of the problem more fully than 
has been done, perhaps, by some merely institutional 
historians.' They are among the most essential causes 
at work. But when taken alone they merely account for 
the rise of feudal forms in general. They give us no 
reason for the fact that in institutional details these va- 
rious feudal systems differ from one another in essential 
particulars. To explain this fact we must turn to the 
earlier institutional foundation on which the social forces 
built. 

By '* the feudal system," when used without qualifica- 
tion, we always mean the system of medieval western 
Europe, and in accoimting for its origin we have two sets 
of facts to consider — ^the condition of society which gave 

.^ > It is a simple enough truth, but one not alwaye kept In mind, that the 
same institution placed under the influence of different conditions wiU 
develop into very different results. Negro slaverj, transplanted from 
Europe, was a yerj different thing in the mines of Peru or the cotton 
fields of Mississippi, from what it had been in the cultured sooietj of 
Benaissance Florence. A series of instantaneous photographs of ,an in- 
Ititution in the process of growth will not suffice for a f oU aooount of U. 
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■ach fonns an opportonity to deyelopi and ibe earlier 
institutions which were transformed by these social 
conditions into the historical feudal system, and which 
determined the form assumed by many of the special 
features of that system. 

This historical feudal system came into existence in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, owing to the political 
disorders of the time, and the inability of the central 
government — even of so strong a goyemment as Charle- 
magne's — to do its necessary work without some such 
help. It is itself a crude and barbarous form of goyem- 
ment in which the political organization is based on the 
tenure of land ; that is, the public duties and obligations 
which ordinarily the citizen owes to the state, are turned 
into private and personal services which he owes to his 
lord in return for land which he has received from him. 
The state no longer depends upon its citizens, as citizens, 
for the fulfilment of public duties, but it depends upon 
a certain few to perform specified duties, which they owe 
as vassals of the king, and these in turn depend upon 
their vassals for services, which will enable them to meet 
their own obligations toward the king. 

There are always present in this historical feudal sys- 
tem two elements very closely united together, but which 
are really distinct, and which must be kept apart from 
one another in mind if we are to understand the origin 
of the system. One of these relates wholly to land and 
the tenure by which it is held. This land element is the 
'' benefice " or '' fief.*' The other is the personal relation, 
the bond of mutual fidelity and protection which binds 
together the grades in the feudal hierarchy. This per- 
sonal element is the relation of lord and vassal. In the 
ideal feudal system these two are always united, the vas- 
sal always receives a fief, the fief is always held by a 
vassaL In practice they were sometimes separated, and 
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in some countries such a separation was recognized by 
the feudal law. 

There are, then, these two specific questions concerning 
the origin of the feudal system : How did these two in- 
stitutionSy vassalage and the benefice, come into existence 
and become united ; and how did public duties, for ex- 
ample military service, get attached to them, and become 
changed in this way into private services which one paid 
as a form of land rent? 

When we come to trace the origin of these two insti- 
tutions we find that we are carried back to the time of 
political insecurity when the Boman empire was falling 
to pieces, just before and at the moment of the Qerman 
invasions. Then began the conditions which called these 
institutions into existence, and which, continuing in the 
main unchanged through the whole period, transformed 
them into the perfected feudal system. 

As the real power which the Boman emperor had at 
his command declined, his ability to protect the citizens 
and preserve order in the outiying provinces became less 
and less. The peace and security which Bome had 
formerly established could no longer be maintained, and 
the provinces fell a prey to various disorders. Usurping 
emperors, peasants in insurrection, revolted trdops, bands 
of invading Germans, marauders of all sorts appeared 
everywhere, and the state could not hold them in check. 

But the individual must obtain protection at some 
price. If he owns land, he will need protection in order 
to cultivate it and enjoy the returns ; if he has no land, 
he will still need protection for his life and his means of 
livelihood. If he cannot get it from the state, he must 
seek it where he can find it. In such political conditions 
there always arises a class of men sfarong enough from 
wealth or position or abilities to give some degree of 
protection to weaker men. The weaker men take refuge 
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with the stronger and increase their power, which thus 
grows into a little semi-detached fragment of the state, 
and the germ of the feudal system has come into exist- 
ence. 

In the later Boman empire, under the influence of 
these conditions, two practices arose which we need to 
notice. One of them related to land, the other to persons 
owning no land. In the case of the first the small land- 
owner, long at an economic disadvantage, and now, in 
the midst of the crowding evils of the time, threatened 
with total destruction, gave up his land to some large 
landowner near him, whose position was strong enough 
to command or compel respect from vagrant enemies, 
and received it back from Idm to cultivate, no longer as 
owner, but as a tenant at will 

As the form of tenure in such cases a peculiar kind of 
lease, which had been known to the Boman law as the 
precarium^ received a very great extension in practice. 
Under this form the owner granted the use of a piece of 
property to another, without rent and with no period of 
time specified, but revocable at the will of the owner.* 
This was- the kind of tenure by which the small land- 
holder held and cultivated the land which he had been 
obliged to surrender to some strong man for fear of los- 
ing it entirely. He lost the ownership of it ; he held it 
only so long as his lord might please, but his actual con- 
dition was much improved. In the growing scarcity of 

> The Ungoage of the Digest both illiiBtrateB this point and suggests 
the way in whioh benefice oame to take the place of precarium as the 
technical word. It sa/s, XUIL, 26, 14, Interdiotam de preoariis merito 
introditotam est, quia Anlla eo nomine jaris oiTilis actio esset ; magis 
enim ad donationes et benefloii cansam. qnam ad negotii contraotl spec- 
tat precarii condicio. This means that a case concerning a precarium 
does not have the same standing in the courts as an ordinar j business 
transaction, because a grant in this form is not so much a matter of 
business as of gift or to confer a benefit. 
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laborers he was not likely to be disturbed in his tenure^ 
and he had now an armed force which could be depended 
on to keep off all marauders not actually armieSy and he 
had a right to take refuge in his lord's fortress on some not 
distant hilltop when a more serious invasion threatened. 

The other practice was adopted to meet the case of 
the freeman who owned no land, and it gave rise to an 
institution closely resembling the dientel which Csesar 
describes as preyailing in Qaul at the time of his con- 
quest, and not unlike the earlier Boman institution of 
patron and client The dependent is often called a cli- 
ent in the language of the time, and the institution itself 
the 'poArod'nivm. 

In a case of this sort the poor freeman goes to the 
rich and strong man who can afford him protection, and 
explaining that he can no longer care for or support him- 
self, begs to be taken under his protection and furnished 
with shelter and support^ The rich man grants the pe? 
tition, adds the client to his household, and expects from 
him, in return, such services as a freeman may perform. 
There seems to have been no specified services, nor pe- 
culiar duty of fidelity in this arrangement, but its obliga- 
tions were probably clearly enough defined in the cus- 
tomary law which all understood. 

In this way many local magnates of the age of the 
invasion collected about them considerable forces, com- 
posed also partly of armed slaves and serfs, and so added 
greatly to their own power, and furnished the locality 
with some degree of security. In some instances, both 
in the East and in the West, we know that such private 
forces amounted to respectable armies and served to pro' 
tect extensive territories, or even to turn the march of au 
invading tribe. 

> There is a tZBndation of a fonnala for this aot of '* oommendation," 
in nae after the oouqaeat, in Emerton, MdfSU Agm^ p. 85S, n. 1. 
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It is important to notioe that, in the case of the free- 
man entering into either of these relations, the personal 
one or the one relating to land, there was no loss of polit- 
ical status or personal freedom. The dependent, under 
the new arrangement, remained, in either relation, ex- 
actly what he had been before, both in reference to his 
duties to the government and his personal rights. 

It was of course true, as the history of the Boman tax 
system makes evident, that the rich man might be so 
strong in his district that he could refuse to meet his 
obligations toward the government, and set the local 
officers at defiance, and so be able to protect from the 
burdens of the state the poorer men who became his 
clients and dependents. This was no doubt one reason 
for the rapid extension of these practices. But if he did 
this, it was an illegal usurpation, not a recognized change 
in the status or duties of his dependents. That such re- 
sults did follow is dear enough from the attitude of the 
state toward these practices, which it pronoimced illegal 
and forbade under the heaviest penalties. But it was 
powerless to interfere, and even the death penalty had 
no effect to check them. Indeed, if the state had been 
strong enough to stop them, it would have been strong 
enough to have preserved such general security that no 
necessity for such customs would ever have arisen. 

The results, as seen at the time of the invasions, have 
many features in common with the later feudal system, 
and it is right, in the selise mentioned at the be^nning 
of the chapter, to speak of them as feudal, but they are 
still veiy far from being the historical feudal system. 

In the first place, the characteristic feature of the later 
feudalism was lacking. These two practices remained 
entirely distinct from one another. They were not yet 
united into a single institution. The personal relation, 
or clientage, did not imply at all the reception of land. 
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and holding land by the precarium tenure involved no 
obligation of service. 

In the second place, l^ere was no common organiza- 
tion, either expressed or implied, as there was in the 
completed feudal system, between the various local 
powers which had been formed. They were merely pri- 
vate and wholly separate fragments into which the state 
had fallen. In other words, there was not enough con- 
nection between them, taken alone, to have preserved 
the state, as a state, through a period of political chaos^ 
bat they would have produced a thousand little local 
states wholly independent and sovereign. 

In the third place, the state r^arded these institutions 
not merely- as unconstitutional and improper for itself, 
but also as illegal and improper for private citizens. The 
local potentate might actually have usurped, as we know 
he did, many of the functions of the state, judicial as 
well as military, and have excluded practically the state 
from his whole territoiy and taken its place himself, but 
this was a usurpation and strictly forbidden by the laws. 
In the later feudal system the similar practices are not 
merely recognized by the government as legal, but they 
are even, in some cases, enjoined as duties, and become, 
practically at least, the very constitution of the state, so 
that in many cases the sovereignty exercised by the 
feudal baron over his territoiy was ike only sovereignly 
exercised by the state. 

The Franks, when they entered Gaul, found these 
customs prevailing there, as in all the provinces of the 
empire. They dealt with them, as they did with many 
Boman institutions which they found, tiiej allowed them 
to continue in use and they adopted them themselves. 
It was under the conditions which prevailed in the 
Frankish kingdom, and by means of the legal expedients 
adopted by the Frankish kings, that these primitive 
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begimiiiigB were developed into the feudal system of 
Europe. 

The conquest was indeed a most serious crisis in the 
history of feudalism. Had they been disposed to do so, 
the Frankish kings would doubtless have found it easier 
than the Boman emperors had done, to crush out these 
institutions, still in a formative condition, and to es- 
tablish a centralization, if not more complete in theory, 
certainly more so in fact. The government which they 
did found had many of the features of an absolutism in- 
compatible with the continued growth of these institu- 
tions. If they had destroyed them, and entirely pre- 
vented their further growth, their goviamment would have 
escaped its most dangerous enemy of the future — ^the one 
to which it was finally compelled to surrender. But the 
more simple political mind of the Frank could not per- 
ceive this danger so clearly as the Boman did, and an- 
other fact was an even more decisive influence against 
any change. The Franks themselves had institutions 
and practices which were so similar to those of the Bo- 
mans that it was the most natural thing imaginable for 
them to adopt these, and to regard them at once, as 
they had never before been regarded, as perfectly legal, 
because the corresponding German institutions were.' 

' Vwions theories have been adyanoed to aoeonnt for this apparentlj 
eztraordixiary ahort-dghtedneflB on the part of the Frankish kings, both 
ICeroTingian and Carollngian. M. Beaudouin suggests, in the essay re- 
ferred to belov, the fact that the earl/ vassal relation did not with- 
draw the man from the obligations of the ordinary oitisen toward the 
state, as, in some cases at least, it had done under the empire. This is 
certainly a more reasonable explanation than any preylonsly made. I 
have repeated in the text the suggestion made in the AnSmtr Bmiew 
article referred to at the beginning of the chapter. The fact that the 
Oennans had similar customs, which they had always considered not 
merely as legal, but as highly commendable, especially the eomitatutf 
must have had an important bearing on the changed attitude of the 
state toward rassalsge. 
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The Germaii onstomB and the Boman customs nn ra« 
pidly together into a oommon practice^ and the Gteiman 
yariations from the Boman added yeiy essential elements 
of their own to the common product, so that the feudal 
system presents one of the clearest cases that we have 
of the union of the German and the Boman factors 
together to form the new institution. 

The most striking of these German institutions was 
the comitcUWy which we have briefly described in the 
chapter on the German invasions. The old theory of its 
relation to the origin of feudalism is now abandoned, 
but its place has been taken by a clear recognition of 
the veiy important contribution which it made to the 
final result It was an institution corresponding veiy 
closely to the Boman client system which we have de- 
scribed above. It was a purely personal relationship of 
mutual protection, service, and support, between a chief 
and certain men, usually young men of the tribe, volun- 
tarily entered into on both sides. But it had certain dis- 
tinctive features of its own, which are lacking in the Bo- 
man institution, but characteristic of the later feudalism. 
It was not regarded by the Germans as a mere business 
transaction of give and take, but was looked upon as con- 
ferring especial honor on lord and man alike. It was 
entered upon by a special ceremonial, and sanctioned by 
a solemn oath, and the bond of personal fidelity estab- 
lished by it was considered to be of the most sacred and 
binding character. All these ideas and customs passed 
from the oomUaivs into the feudal system. 

The Boman practices in this matter, which the Franks 
found in Ga^ul, seemed to them, therefore, very natural 
and proper, and they adopted them at once, and it seems 
evident, as the Franks became settled upon the land and 
the members of the original royal (xymitaius came to have 
private interests and landed possessions which made it 
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difficult for them to fulfil the duties of the old relation, 
or to be used for its purposes, that their place was taken 
by persons who had entered into a personal relation to 
the king, corresponding, both in motive and in form, 
rather to the Boman patrocinium than to the German 
comUattis.^ So that the institution which survived in the 
new state was the Boman rather than the German, 
which must necessarily have disappeared in the decided- 
ly changed conditions of the national life, but it was the 
Boman essentially modified by ideas and usages from 
the German. 

It was some little time after the conquest, so far as the 
documents allow us to judge, before the word vasatis be- 
gan to be employed for the man in this personal rela- 
tion. Originally applied to servants not free, it came 
into gradual use for the free clients, and acquired a dis- 
tinctiy honorable meaning in somewhat the same way as 
the Ikiglish word knight. 

In reference to the land relationship, which we have 
described, it has been conclusively shown lately, in op- 
position to earlier theories, that the German kings, fol- 
lowing native German ideas, did probably from the be- 
ginning make donations of land, which carried only a 
limited right of ownership, and which fell back in certain 
contingencies to the donor.' Such practices would make 
it easy for the Franks to understand and adopt the 
Boman practice of the precarium, and it appears to have 
been so adopted, quite extensively, by German private 
landowners who found themselves in a similar position 
to the Boman, and to have been continued also as before, 
by Boman subjects of the Frankish state. But still, to 
all appearances, it was not adopted in any really impor- 
tant way by the kings, until the beginning of the Carolin- 

1 Bee Bmnner, Deutsche BechtegeeoMchte, Vol. n., pp. 268-204. 

• Bnuu&er, BUtungeberiehte der Preuttkchen Akadamie^ 1886. p. 1178. 
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gian period, and Uie chief agent in canying over the pre^ 
oarice, as the woid came to be written, from the Boman 
to the German state, seems to have been the chnich. 

The church appears to have used this tenure very ex- 
tensiyely under the empire, both as a means of increas- 
ing its territories — ^the donor retaining the use of his 
grant for life — and also as a conyenient way of bestowing 
upon persons, whose support or favor it desired to se- 
cure, lands which it could not alienate. It seems to have 
introduced a smaJl rent-charge, as a sign of ownership, 
and to have tended to limit such grants to a specified 
time, commonly five years, or the life-time of the recip- 
ient. These practices it continued in very frequent use 
under the Frankish kingdom. 

Through the Merovingian period of Frankish history, 
therefore, these institutions remained in very much the 
same shape in which they were under the empire, except 
that they were not now regarded as illegal It is in the 
Oarolingian period that they took the next great steps in 
their development — ^the steps that were essentially neces- 
sary to the formation of the historical feudal system. 
They then became united as the two sides of a single 
institution, and they were adopted by the government 
as a means of securing the performance of their pub- 
lic duties by the subjects of the state. The simplest 
example of this process is the transformation of the citi- 
zen army into a feudal army, and this gives us also, in 
its main features, the history of the joining together of 
the benefice and vassalage. 

Originally neither of these primitive Boman institu- 
tions had, as it would seem, any especially military 
character. And this is, with an insignificant modifica- 
tion, as true of the Merovingian as of the Boman period. 
In such troubled times, however, as those which brought 
these institutions into use, military service woxdd cer* 
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bdiily be one of the most frequent services needed from 
the dependent, and apparently some of them at least 
weie constantly employed as an armed force, bnt there 
was, dnring the earlier period, no necessary connection 
of this military service with these relationships either 
of person or of land. The first beginnings of this con- 
nection were made at the opening of the Carolingian age 
nnder Charles Martel ; the completion of it — the estab- 
lishment of military service as the almost indispensable 
rule in feudalism — ^was hardly accomplished bd!ore the 
period ends. 

The occasion which led to the beginning of this change 
was the Arabian attack on Gaul, and the necessity of 
forming a cavalry force to meet it.' Originally the 
Franks had fought on foot. But the Arabs were on 
horseback, and their sudden raids, which continued in 
south Qaul long after the battle of Tours, could not be 
properly met, and the defeated enemy properly pursued 
without the use of horse. But this was putting a heavy 
burden of expense on the citizen, who armed and sup- 
ported himself, and who was already severely oppressed 
by the conditions of the service. The state must aid 
him to bear it. This it could do only by grants of land. 

The first Oarolingian princes had, however, but scaniy 
resources in this direction. The royal domains had been 
exhausted under the Merovingian kings. Their own 
house possessions, though very extensive, would not go 
far toward meeting the needs of a family, gradually 
usurping the royal power, and so in need of means to pur- 

> See Brmmer, Der Beiterdignit und die Anfl/nge de» LehnwemUf in 
the ZeUtchrift dm* Sauigny'Btfftwig fUr BMhUgmMchte^ Qermcmii- 
Haehs AbtMlung, Vol Vm., pp. 1-B8. This easaj of Brannez's, and 
the one of hie last referred to, are the most noteworthy studiea <m 
the origin of feudalism whioh hare appeared sinoe the early Investiga- 
tioni of Waits and Both. 
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chase faiihfnl support. They lay, besides, in Austrasia, 
at a distance from the country which was in especial need 
of defence. There was in the case but one resource 
open — ^the extensiye lands of the church, amounting, in 
some parts of the kingdom, to one-third of the territory. 

It had long been the custom for the state to make use 
of church lands, a bit here and there, to meet some spe- 
cial need ; but now, in the face of this great necessity, 
there was, seemingly, a more extensiye confiscation, for 
which Charles Martel secured an eyil place in the mem- 
ory of the church. It was not, however, a confiscation in 
form, and his successors succeeded in making a definite 
arrangement with the church, regulating and sanctioning, 
in a limited way, this use of church lands. 

The precarice furnished a convenient tenure for the 
purpose. By it the ownership of the church was, in 
form, preserved by the payment of a small fee, while the 
use of the land passed to the appointee of the king. 
These grants became technically known in the church re- 
cords as precarice verba regis^ grants at the royal com- 
mand. 

As the object was to maintain a cavalry force, the 
prince bestowed these grants of land upon his vassals 
who were bound to him by a personal bond of especial 
fidelity and service, and who were to be enabled, by the 
additional income secured them by the grant, to furnish 
mounted soldiers to the army. They divided the land 
among their own vassals in the same way, and at this 
time the word *' benefice " came into gradual use for the 
land granted. 

In this way the first steps were taken toward uniting 
thesd two institutions into a single one, and toward in- 
troducing the special obligation of military service as a 
condition on which the land was held. But it must not 
be understood that the process was by any means com- 
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pleted as yet. It was a very slow and a veiy gradual 
change, extending throughout the whole Carolingian 
period. 

The efforts which were made by Charlemagne to re- 
form, or rather to enforce, the military system of the 
kingdom, had a very important influence in the same di- 
rectioiL With the growth in size of the Frankish empire, 
requiring campaigns at such great distances and almost 
constantly, their original military system of unpaid ser- 
yice from all the freemen, which was common to all the 
Oerman tribes, had come to be a serious burden upon 
the Franks. Indeed, the poorer citizens, who could no 
longer bear it, were striving to escape from it in every 
possible way, and the armies threatened to disappear. 
This danger Charlemagne tried to overcome by a series 
of enactments. He allowed several of the poorer free- 
men to unite in arming and maintaining one of their 
number in the army. He directed that vassals of private 
individuals must perform military service as the vassals 
of the king did, thus trying to hold to their duty those 
who had sought to escape from it by such an arrange- 
ment. He also ordained that the lord should be held 
responsible for the equipment and appearance in the 
field of his vassals, or should pay the fine for their failure 
to appear. Finally, when these proved of no avail, he 
issued an ordinance which apparently brought a great 
principle of human nature to his aid by allowing the vas- 
sals to come into the field under the command of their 
lords instead of with the general levy of the country 
under the count. The natural desire of the lord for in- 
fiuence and consideration would make him wish to appear 
at the head of as large and fine a body of vassals as pos- 
sible, and the expedient seems to have proved successfal 
enough to be adopted regularly in the generations follow- 
ing. But the result of it was to make the army more and 
14 
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more completely a feudal army, and though it seems cer- 
tain that the freemen, who remained throughout the 
whole feudal period holders of land and free laborers in 
considerable numbers outside the feudal system, were 
never excused from military duty, and were summoned 
occasionally to actual service, still the state in the main 
depended no longer upon citizens for its army, but upon 
vassals who served as a duty growing out of their hold- 
ing of land. 

In this way one important duty of the citizen, that of 
defending the community, was transformed from a public 
obligation into a matter of private contract, and became 
one of the ordinary conditions upon which lands were 
held. 

A like transformation took place during this same time 
in regard to other functions of the state — the judicial, for 
example^which also passed into the hands of private 
individuals and became attached to the land. In this 
way the great fiefis came to possess what the French 
feudal law called "justice ''-^uriadictio — that is, full sov- 
ereignty, so that the state was practically excluded from 
all contact with any persons residing within the limits 
of the fief. The process by which this transformation 
was accomplished, in respect to the other fmictions of the 
state, is by no means so clear as it is in the case of the 
military. In the instance, for example, of the judicial 
power of the state, there is probably no subject connected 
with the origin of the feudal system which is still the 
subject of so much controversy, and on which so many 
varying views are still maintained, as upon the way in 
which this power passed into private hands. 

The process was undoubtedly largely aided by the 
*' immunities." These were grants of privilege to 
churches or to private individuals, by virtue of which the 
ordinary officers of the state were forbidden all entry 
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upon the spedfied domain, and the owner took the place 
of the officers in reference to the state.* This did not at 
once remove these estates from the control of the govern- 
ment. The landowner became independent of the ordi- 
nary officers, but not of the state, whose officer he became 
for his own land, though often possessing, instead of the 
state, the entire judicial revenue, but it did undoubtedly 
favor the development of private jurisdiction and virtual 
independence, and probably in many cases fully accounts 
for the sovereignty of the fief. The government, which 
found it so difficult during this time to control its own 
officers and to keep the functions of the state in opera- 
tion by their means, would often find it entirely impos- 
sible to prevent the great landowner who had received 
a grant of immunity from throwing off all dependence 
upon the government and setting up a state of his 
own. 

In the case of many fiefs, however, no immunity ex- 
isted, and the process must have been a different one. 
Our knowledge of the actual process is so slight that 
almost every one of the various theories which have been 
advanced to explain it has some reasonable foundation, 
but the one which seems probable for the majority of 
cases is that of Beaudouin, who TYiMnfuiiiH that it was, in 
reality, a usurpation.* 

"^TPhe holder of the fief was locally strong. He could j 
and did maintain some real degree of order and security. ^ 
It was by virtue of this fact that his power had been de- 
veloped and continued to be obeyed. In theory the 
state was absolute. It was supposed to control almost 
every detail of Ufa And this theory of the power of the 
state continued to exist and to be recognized in the days 

* 8m tho trantlation of a oliarter of immnnity gnmted bj Oluurle- 
nagiie, in Bmerton, IntroducUtm to tfie Middle Age$, p. 246. 
' ft. Bettodoiiiii, Xa BioommtndaUon «t la JtuUee icfgneuriaU, 
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of the most complete feudalism. But actually the state 
could do nothing. Its real power was at the opposite 
extreme from its theoretical. The great difficulty of in- 
tercommunication rendered it impossible for the state to 
bring its power into direct contact with all parts of the 
coimtry. It had no strong and oi^anized body of officers 
on whom it could depend. Every officer, military or 
administratiyey was a local magnate doing his best to 
throw off the control of the state, and u^ing his official po- 
sition to aid him in this purpose. There was no strong 
feeling of unity among the people which it could call to 
its aid. There were no common feelings or ideas or in- 
terests which boimd the dweller at the mouth of the Loire 
to the dweller at the mouth of the Seine. Patriotism and 
a common national feeling were wanting. Eyeiything 
was local and personal Even in the church was this the 
case in the tenth century, Europe at large hardly know- 
ing who was pope in Home, and the common organization 
almost falling to pieces, while in Eome itself the papacy 
sank to its lowest point of degradation, a prey to local 
faction and made to serve local interests. If this were 
true of the church, much more was it true of the state, 
which had no such general organization and no such basis 
of common feelings. The sovereign of the moment had 
only such an amount of power as he might derive from 
lands directly in his hands, that is, from his own local 
fief. The great advantage which the first Capetians had 
over their Carolingian rivals was, as we have seen, that 
they had a very strong local power of this sort, while the 
Carolingians had really none ; but even this power which 
the first Capetians had was not enough to enable them to 
exercise the functions of a real government witiiin the 
other large fiefs. Certainly there was no such power in 
the hands of the later Carolingians. These functions, 
which the government was powerless to ezeroise, fell 
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naturally into the hands of the local magnate and were 
exercised by him. 

Sometimes it was a real nsnrpation, the baron assom- 
ing and continning offices which the state shonld have 
dischaiged. More often, no doubt, it was a transforma- 
tion of duties which the state had once lodged in his 
hands, as an immunity, perhaps, or in making him its 
own administratiye officer, duke or count, a transforma- 
tion of such a sort that the baron no longer performed 
these, as a representative of the state, but by virtue of 
his own property right, and the persons living within his 
domain, fulfilled these duties, no longer as obligations 
due to the state, but as personal duties due to their im- 
mediate lord. Among these there would usually be vas- 
sals of his whose ancestors had dwelt in the county when 
his ancestors were counts by the king's appointment, and 
really represented the government. In those days they 
had attended the coimt's court as citizens dischai^ing a 
public duty. In every intervening generation the same 
court had been held and attended, undergoing no pro- 
nounced change at any one time. But in the end it had 
been entirely transformed, and in attending it now the 
descendants of the earlier citizens were meeting a private 
obligation into which they had entered as vassals of a 
lord. 

The local public court, no doubt, in being thus trans- 
formed into a feudal court, by the usurpation of the 
baron or by the grant of the king, retained its funda- 
mental principles unchanged. The vassals came together 
to form the court, as formerly the citizens had done, ac- 
companied by such free citi^ns of the district as might 
still remain outside the vassal relations. They pro- 
nounced judgment in cases concerning one another by 
common consent, the verdict of "peers," and they 
adopted, by general agreement, measures of the char* 
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aoter of local legislation^ as the older local assembly had 
done whose place they had taken. But, in relation to 
the public authority of the state, the transformation was 
a great one, and the whole point of view had been 
changed. 

The geographical extent of territory, Subject in this 
way to the lord's ^'justice," would depend upon a great 
variety of circumstances largely peculiar to each case; 
certainly it depended, only in the most remote way, upon 
any act of the nominal sovereign's. The most decisive 
of these circumstances would be the personal ability of 
the successive generations of lords, their success in pre- 
serving some considerable amount of order and security, 
and making their government really respected over a 
larger or smaller area, and their success in compelling 
outlying landholders of less strength to recognize their 
supremacy. If they were good organizers and strong 
fighters, especially the last, their lands were constantly 
enlarging, until they reached the boundaries of other 
territories which had been formed in the same way. If 
they were undecided and weak, their subjects and their 
rivals took speedy advantage of it. Yassals lost no op- 
portunity to throw off their dependence and assume for 
themselves the rights of sovereignty, and neighboring 
great barons did not hesitate to entice or to force a rival*8 
vassals to change their allegiance, and thus to enlarge their 
own lands at their rival's expense. When the feudal 
system and the feudal law became more definitely fixed, 
these things became less frequent, but they never entirely 
ceased, and the days of formative feudalism were times 
when the law of the survival of the fittest reigned su- 
preme. 

As the starting-point of such a feudal territory there 
was often, not a fief, but an estate of allodial land, that is, 
land which the original owner had held in fee-simple and 
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not as a benefice from some lord. There was always pres- 
ent in feudal times, also, a strong tendency to turn bene- 
fices into allodial land, that is, for the vassal to throw 
off all semblance of dependence upon his lord, and be- 
come independent, acknowledging in many cases not 
even a theoretical dependence upon anyone, the state it- 
self included. Such allodial lands, of whatever origin, 
might be just as thoroughly feudal as any other, and, if 
large enough, always were, that is, they were subdivided 
among vassals, and governed and regulated according to 
feudal principles, but the feudal law generally recognized 
their independence of outside controL Examples of 
such lands are those which the German feudal law styled 
" sun fiefs," fie& held of the sun, and, in France, tiiose 
d a part of the counts and others who styled themselves 
'' counts by the grace of God.*' In many cases preten- 
sions of this sort were not made good against the grow- 
ing strength of the government ; in others they were, and 
the little states were distinctly recognized by the general 
government as independent sovereignties. The Uttle 
kingdom of Yvetot, whose memory has been preserved 
in literature, is the case of a fief which became indepen- 
dent, and the little territory of Boisbelle-Henrichemont, 
in central France, maintained a recc^nized independence 
until 1766, when the last seigneur sold his state to the 
king. 

In general, from the tenth to the beginning at least of 
the thirteenth century, the political aspect of western 
Europe was thoroughly feudal, and even in those parts 
d the country where allodial lands largely predominated, 
as, for example, in central France, the state was as weak 
as elsewhere, and the real government as completely 
looaL The small allodial proprietor, not strong enough 
to usurp for himself the right of ** justice," was subject 
to the ''jufltioe" of the feudal lord of the locality, and 
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sometimefl even to the payment of dues that were dis- 
tinctlj feudal, though he might not be forced into the 
position of a full vassal. 

We have endeavored to present in this sketch, as fcdlj 
as possible in the space at our command, the rise of the 
feudal system. Comparatively insignificant practices, of 
private and illegal origin, which had arisen in the later 
Roman empire, and which were continued in the early 
Frankish kingdom, had been developed, under the press- 
ure of public need, into a great political organization 
extending over the whole West, and virtually supplant- 
ing the national government The public need which 
had made this development necessary was the need of 
security and protection. Men had been obliged to take 
refuge in the feudal castle, because the power of the 
state had broken down. This break-down of the state, 
its failure to discharge its ordinary functions, was not so 
much due to a lack of personal ability on the part of the 
king, as to the circumstances of the time, and to the ina- 
bility of the ruling race as a whole to rise above them. 
The difficulty of intercommunication, the break-down of 
the old military and judicial organization, partly on ac- 
count of this difficulty, thus depriving the state of its two 
hands, the lack of general ideas and common feelings 
and interests, seen for example in the scanty commerce 
of the time, the almost total absence, in a word, of all the 
sources from which every government must draw its life 
and strength, this general condition of society was the 
controlling force which created the feudal system. The 
Germans, in succeeding to the empire of Home, had in- 
herited a task which was as yet too great for the most 
of them, Merovingian and Carolingian alike. Only by a 
long process of experience and education were they to 
succeed in understanding its problems and mastering its 
difficulties. This is only saying in a new form what we 
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haye before said in other coimedionSy that the coming in 
of the (Germans must of necessity have been followed by 
a temporary decline of civilization. This was just as tme 
of gOYemment and political order as of everything else, 
and the feudal system is merely, in poUtics, what the 
miracle lives and scholasticism are in literature and 
science. 

These last paragraphs have, perhaps, given some idea 
of the condition of things in the completely feudalized 
state, and of the character of feudalism as a political or- 
ganization. 

The perfected form which the lawyers finally gave to 
the feudal theory as a matter of land law ' and of social 
rank is undoubtedly the source of the popular idea that 
the feudal system was a much more definitely arranged 
and systematized organization than it ever was in prac- 
tice. Among us Blackstone's Commentaries are prob- 
ably, more than any other single source, responsible 
for this impression, as they are for other ideas of history 
which are not altogether correct. He says, speaking of 
the introduction of feudalism as a result of the Norman 
inquest : 

" This new polity therefore seems not to have been im- 
posed by the conqueror, but nationally and freely adopted 
by the general assembly of the whole realm, in the same 
manner as other nations of Europe had before adopted 
it, upon the same principle of self-security, and, in par- 
ticular, they had the recent example of the French nation 

> Of the direct results of feadalism whioh have a continued influence 
at the present time those relating to land laws are the most immediately 
felt in the United States, not all the old forms and principles having 
yet been changed. See Taylor, Origin and Orawth of the English Can- 
UttuUony p. 48. For a special instance, see the limitations in the mat* 
ter of conreyanoe mentioned in Pollock, Land Laws, p. 64. 
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before tiieir eyes, which had gradually snrrendeied np 
all its allodial or free lands into the king's hands, who re- 
stored them to the owners as a benefidum or feud, to be 
held to them and such of their heirs as they preyioasly 
nominated to the king, and thus by degrees all the allo- 
dial estates in France were converted into fends, and the 
freemen became the vassals of the crown. The only dif- 
ference between this change of tennre in France and 
that in England, was, that the former was effected grad- 
ually, by the consent of private persons ; the latter was 
done all at once, all over England, by the common con- 
sent of the nation.'* 

It is needless to say that no such facts as these ever 
occurred, either in France or in England, but the lawyers 
certainly did form such a theory as this of the feudal 
state, and from its influence came the popular notion of 
what sort of an organization the feudal state was. 

According to this theory the king is vested with the 
ownership of all the soU of the kingdom. But, like the 
private owner of a vast estate, he cannot cultivate it all 
under his own immediate direction. On the other hand, 
he has certain great expenses to meet, and public func- 
tions to perform, by virtue of his position as the head 
of the state. He must provide for defence against the 
national enemies, he must determine and enforce the 
laws, provide a currency, maintain the highways, and so 
on. The resources to enable him to meet these obliga- 
tions must be derived from the land of the kingdom 
which he owns. Accordingly he parcels out the kingdom 
into a certain number of liurge divisions, each of which 
he grants to a single man, who gives a peculiarly binding 
promise to assimie a certain specified portion of these 
public obligations in return for the land which is grant- 
ed him. So long as he fulfils these duties he continues 
to hold the lands, and his heirs after him on the same 
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terms. If he refuses to meet his obligations, or neglects 
them, the king may resume his lands and grant them to 
some more faithful yassal. Together, these men con- 
stitute the great barons, or grand feudatories, or peers of 
the kingdom, and bj their united services the state gets 
its business performed. 

In the same way these great barons divide their land 
among yassals, whose united services enable them to 
meet their obligations to the king. These vassals sub- 
divide again, by a like process of '' subinfeudation," and 
so on down to the knight's fee, or lowest subdivision of 
the feudal system — ^a piece of land large enough to sup- 
port and arm a single warrior of noble condition. 

There is, undoubtedly, a general correspondence of 
this theory to the actual facts which prevailed from the 
tenth century on. Public duties were almost wholly 
transformed into private services. The state did depend, 
to a very \sige extent, upon the holders of land for the 
performance of its functions. The land of the kingdom 
did tend to become feudal, held by vassals upon a tenure 
of service, and there was a tendency in the feudal system 
to deyelop into a hierarchical organization of regulated 
grades, from the king down to the smallest noble. 

But not one of these tendencies was completely realized 
in the actual feudalism of any country of Europe, and 
there never was anywhere such a regular organization as 
the theory supposes. It is perfectly easy to see, from the 
way in which the feudal system came into existence, its 
long and slow growth by private arrangements to meet 
local needs, that it could have no settled and uniform 
constitution, even for its general features, and for minor 
details it could have no general system of law with fixed 
rules which preyailed everywhera 

Its law must be purely customary law, formed by each 
locality for itself, its rules determined by the local cus- 
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toms and osages which had grown into precedents. It 
was not the result of general legislation, indeed it may be 
said without much exaggeration that, during the feudal 
period proper there was no such thing as legislation of 
any sort. We have, therefore, no general feudal law, but 
we have a thousand local systems of law, having certain 
general features alike, but differing more or less widely 
from one another on matters of detail Even such gen- 
eral codes as the Assises de JSriisalem or the Libri Feudo- 
rum are not merely now and then at variance with one 
another on important points, but they are in many re- 
spects theoretical treatises, embodying an ideal law rather 
than stating practices which were widely in use. The 
general use into which some of these codes came in the 
hands of the lawyers, after there began to be professional 
lawyers, tended to create a uniformity of practice which 
had not existed earlier ; but this was only from the thir- 
teenth century on, when in most countries feudalism was 
losing its political significance and was passing into a 
mere system of land law and of social rank. 

In the days when feudalism was at its height as a 
political organization, the way in which the lord's court 
settled a particular question, or in which private agree- 
ment regulated a particular service, was final, and the 
custom thus formed in the locality became the law for 
that locality. These decisions and regulations might, 
and did, differ greatly in different places. Says Beau- 
manoir, one of the thirteenth-century lawyers, whose 
Goutume de Beauvoisis became one of the law-books in 
general use : ^' There are not two castellanies in Franco 
which use the same law in every case.'' * Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that there was no uniformity 
of practice even in the most general features of the sys- 
tern. 

> Vol. L, p. 14. Bnrgnot's edition. 
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There was nowhere any series of great baronies which 
covered the area of a kingdom.^ The lands held by the 
so-called twelve peers by no means made up the whole 
of France. Some fiefs, not ranked among these, were as 
large or larger, like the county of Anjou or the county 
of Brittany. Some of the peers held only a portion of 
their land of the king. The count of Champagne was 
the king's vassal for only a fraction of his lands. His 
great territory was a complex, brought together into a 
single hand, and held of nine suzerains besides the king, 
of seven ecclesiastical lords, the (German emperor, and 
the duke of Burgundy. The king granted fiefs of every 
size, and had vassals of every rank and title, and many 
subvassals of others held small fiefs directly from the 
king. In Germany the number of very small fiefs held 
immediately of the emperor was great Suzerains also, 
even kings and emperors, held fiefs of their own vassals. 
The same homage, for the same fief, might be paid to 
two lords at the same time, or a fief might be held by 
two or more vassals. Not merely land, but all sorts of 
things having any value — offices, tolls, and privileges — 
were made into fiefs, and the variations of form and 
character in fiefs were almost infinite. And yet lai^e 
portions of the land in every kingdom remained allodial, 
and were never held under any actual feudal tenure. 

Gradations of rank in the nobility came to be regular 
and definite in later times, but they were not so when 
feudalism was supreme, and the size or importance of 
the fief had but little to do with its title and rank. Vis- 
cotmts had counts as vassals. Some mere lordships were 
as large as the fiefs held by counts, and for a fief to 
change its title, while remaining the same itself, was of 

1 For an interestixig brief statement of conflicting practices in feudal- 
ism, see the note on p. 218 of the text of Longnon's AUas Butorijue di 
la France, 
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very frequent ooconencey as in the case of the county of 
Brittany which became a duchy. 
^ In general, we may say that the feudal system was 
confusion roughly organized, and it would be impossible 
within these limits, even if our plan permitted, to give 
any satisfactory idea of its details. It is doubtfnl if it 
would be possible, within any reasonable limits, to give 
a detailed account of feudal usages which would not con- 
vey a wrong impression, or which would be true of more 
than limited regions. 

Besides these diflTerences of detail, the national feudal 
systems, which took shape in the different countries of 
Europe, differed more or less widely from one another in 
many points of general constitution. The history of f eu- 
daliffln runs a different course in the various states, and 
the permanent influence which it exercised on national in- 
stitutions and history is distinct for each, as will be evi- 
dent when the formation of the modem nations is reached. 

It is evident that a system of this sort would be a seri- 
ous obstacle in the reconstruction of a strong and con- 
solidated state. It is a fact still more fft-miliAr to us that 
the legal and social privileges, the shadow of a once 
dominant feudalism, which the state allowed to remain 
or was forced to tolerate, secured for it a universal popu- 
lar hatred and condemnation. But these facts ought not 
to obscure for us the great work which fell to the share 
of feudalism in the general development of civilization. 
The preceding i^ccount should have given some indica- 
tion, at least, of what this work was. The feudal castle, 
torn to pieces by the infuriated mob of revolted peasants, 
as the shelter of tyraimous privileges, was originally 
built by the willing and anxious labor of their ancestors 
as their only refoge from worse evils than the loird's op- 
pression. 
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We have seen, earlier, the great danger which threat- 
ened the political unity which Borne had established in 
the West in consequence of the German invasions; how 
they threatened to break up the Western Empire into 
separate and unconnected fragments; and how the in- 
fluence of the church and of the idea of Home availed to 
keep up some general consciousness of unity, and of a 
common whole to which they all belonged. But these 
influences, however strong in maint>aining an ideal union 
of states, could hardly be of much value within the bounds 
of the separate states. The same causes of separation, 
however, were at work there. There were so few common 
bonds between them that it was as hard for the inhabi- 
tants of the different parts of QbxjI to keep alive any real 
feeling of national unity, as it was for them to realize any 
common relationship with the men of Italy. As the 
central governments of the different states succumbed 
more and more to the difficulties of their situation, and 
became more and more powerless to exercise any actual 
control at a distance from the court, the danger was 
great and real that the state would fall apart into little 
fragments owning no common allegiance, and that the 
advanced political organization which civilization^Jiad 
reached would dissolve again into the original elwients 
from which it had formerly been constructed — that Gkral, 
for example, would revert to the condition from which 
the Bomans had rescued ii From this danger Europe 

7 as saved by the feudal system. 
Feudalism is a form of political organization which 
allows the state to separate into as minute fragments as 
it will, virtually independent of one another and of the 
state, without the total destruction of its own life with 
which such an experience would seem to threaten every 
general government. 

When we look at the actual condition of things in a 
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feudal state, its anarchy and confusion, we can hardl; 
see how it would be possible for disintegration to go fur- 
ther, or the destruction of the goyemment of the state to 
be more complete. And yet there is an enormous dif- 
ference between a society which has thrown off all com- 
mon bonds, and actually broken into fragments that are 
wholly isolated, and another in which, however fragmen- 
tary in appearance, a lively and constantly recognized 
theory keeps in remembrance the rights aud prerogatives 
of the central government, and asserts without ceasing 
that there is a vital bond of union between all the frag- 
ments. 

It was this that feudalism did. It was an arrangement 
suited to crude and barbarous times, by which an ad- 
vanced political organization belonging to a more orderly 
civilization might be carried through such times without 
destruction, though unsuited to them, and likely to perish 
if left to its own resources. There is no intention of 
asserting in this proposition that such a system is 
ideally the best way to accomplish this result, or that it 
could not have been done, perhaps with less time and 
expense, by some other expedient, but only that this is 
what it did do historically, and possibly farther that the 
general history of the world shows it to be a natural 
method in similar cases. 

The phrase of Hegel, that the feudal system was a 
protest of barbarism against barbarism, and that of 
Henri Martin, that it concealed in its bosom the weapons 
with which it would be itself one day smitten, ace strictly 
accurate.' It kept alive the theory of the state, with the 

' Ib this a charaoteristio of every phase in the political development 
of the race ? I translate the f oUowlng saggestive sentence of H. Monod*a 
from the Rwtu Bktarique, Vol. XLTTT., p. 95: ''As we can foUow 
through the feudal epoch the development of the monarchical idea 
which was to destroy feudalism, and as we can follow Across the mon- 
archical epoch the development of the national idea which wssto thio^ 
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king at its head, in the possession of almost absolute 
rights and prerogatiyes. 

And this was never completely reduced to the condi- 
tion of a mere theory; for themselves the kings seem 
never to have recognized, in the worst days, the claims 
to independence which the great nobles advanced, and 
many circumstances — ^accident, the rivalry of one baron 
with another, the dying out of a line, a dispute between 
vassal and lord — presented opportunities for interference 
of which even the weakest kings availed themselves, and 
so added to theory something in the way of actual fact. 
When we reach the point where there is the most com- 
plete recognition by the kings of the feudal law and priv- 
il^es, in the thirteenth centuiy, we are already at the 
time when they are seriously undermining the feudal 
power/ The work of doing this, and of recreating a cen- 
tral authority, was merely the process of putting into 
.sctual exercise prerogatives which feudalism had con- 
tinued to recognize as existing, though not allowing in 
action. It was simply the successful effort to turn the- 
ories into facts. 

Feudalism had hardly reached its height, and drawn 
all society into its forms, when conditions began to pre- 
vail which made it possible for a general government to 
exist for the whole state, and to make its power felt and 
obeyed in distant localities. The moment that these 

dynastic interests back Into the second place, so we can follow across the 
history of the last two centuries the development of economic and in- 
dustrial interests, the social idea, which is destined to overthrow the 
nationaL" 

' Germany occnpies, as will be seen later, a pecoliar position in this 
iwpeot, and there feudalism is not overthrown, as far as the national 
government is concerned, but reaches its logical conclosion and destroys 
the state. But this is not due to any conscious yielding to feudalism on 
the part of the sovereign, nor to any peculiar effort to realise in facts the 
feudal theory, but entirely to outside influences which prevented the 
kings from accomplishing what should have been their natural work. 

IB 
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oonditdooB came into existence, fendalism as a political 
sjBteniy and a sabstitute for a central government, began 
to decline. As once all things had conspired together to 
build it up when it was needed, so now, because its work 
was done, all things united to pull it down. The history 
of its fall is the history of the formation of the modem 
nations. 
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TBM KMPIBB AND THB PAPAOT* 

At a time when the feudal system was at its height, 
that is, when there was great separation and local inde- 
pendanoe, and when the universal and the common had 
yery little power, the minds of many men were strongly 
held by two theories, so general and comprehensive in 
character, thatit seems impossible that they should have 
existed at such a time. And yet they were consciously 
held by some, unconsciously by almost alL These were 
the theories of the Holy Catholic Church, and of the 
Holy Boman Empire. 

These theories had there foundation, as we have seen, 
in ideas which had grown up in pagan Bome — the ideas 
of the divinely ordained, eternal, and universal empire 
These ideas the Christians adopted. We find traces of 
them in Christian writers from the first half of the third 
century on. They found an interpretation for prophe* 
des of the Old Testament in them. But they modified 
them, also, in consequence of the new point of view from 
which they regarded them. For the Christian the polit> 
ical work of Bome was not its great work — ^not the ulti 
mate end for which it had been founded. This was U 
be found in the establishment of Christianity. Qod haft 

I On this Chapter see 6<ipeoiall7 Bryoe, The Holy Roman BrnpirtB 
Ohapfeen YII. to Xni. inolunye, and Freeman's reriew of Bryoe in 
hie eeMy, The Holy Soman EmpUrt. 
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allowed the universal and eternal political empire of 
Borne to be created, that in it might be formed the nni- 
versal church, the true CivUas Dei of St. Augustine. 

There were, then, in the plan of God for history, these 
two final organizations, distinct in sphere, the xmiyersal 
political oiganization, and the universal religious organ- 
ization. The one was realized in facts by the Boman 
empire ; the other by the Catholic Ohurch ; and as the 
actual course of history favored the continuance or the 
revival of the empire, and the more and more definite 
and perfect organization of the church government, the 
theories which they expressed grew in definiteness and 
in their hold upon men. They seemed to constitute the 
permanent plan of Gk>d for history, and these two powers 
seemed to stand as the representatives of his government 
of the world. The pope represented Gtod, was his vicar, 
his vicegerent, in his religious government of mankind, 
the emperor in his political. 

In the case of the ecclesiastical organization 4ihe facts 
correspond somewhat closely to the theory. There was 
such an empire, extending, not throughout the whole 
of Christendom, but throughout the whole of orthodox 
Christendom, which was to the mind of that time much 
the same thing. The whole Western world was united 
under a single head in one great religious state. To the 
other part of the theory the facts did not correspond so 
well. The political empire had a direct authority only 
in Germany and in Italy, though it cherished wider pre- 
tensions, and though these pretensions were not without 
some recognition outside those countries, a recognition, 
however, mainly theoretical. There was, certainly, in 
both cases a strong enough foundation in fact to lead an 
ambitious man, at the head of either of these organiza- 
tions, to desire, and attempt to gain, a more extended 
realization of the theory. 
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As to the relation of these two goyemments to one 
another^ the diyiding line between these two empires, 
there was no definite idea. Each laid claim to the very 
highest and widest rights. Neither conld exercise his 
power in full, as he understood it, without involving the 
subjection of the other. Each had historical facts to 
appeal to, which seemed to imply the exercise of these 
rights in their widest extent, and the submission of the 
rival power to them. But neither had a clear case 
against the other, and neither was willing to acknowl- 
edge any inferiority. 

In such a situation a conflict was inevitable. As soon 
as there should come to the head of either church or em- 
pire an able and energetic man, determined to push his 
claims, there was certain to be a great contest, if there 
was at the head of the opposing system, not necessarily 
equal ability, but only determined resistance. This gives 
us the elements of that fierce conflict, which plays so 
large a part in the middle portion of medieval history — 
the conflict between the papacy and the empire. It be- 
gins a short time before the first crusade, and extends 
through the whole period of the crusades, but with a 
gradually changing character, so that in its last period it 
is quite different, in motive and purpose, from its open- 
ing stages. 

The history of the empire we have followed somewhat 
fully down to this point, through its revival by Charle- 
magne as a general empire of the West, and its second 
revival by Otto I. as a German and Italian empire. The 
history of the church we have not looked at with the 
same fulness. 

In the chapter on the early papacy we followed its his- 
tory down to a point where most of the causes which 
were to transform it into an imperial church were al- 
ready plainly at work. That period of its history closes 
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naturally with the reign of Gregory L, the greatest of all 
tho early popes. He defended the supremacy of the 
Boman church against the pretensions of the Greek em- 
pire and the Greek chnroh. He became in conseqaence 
of the weakness of the Eastern emperor the yirtaal tem- 
poral sovereign of Bome and the surrounding territory. 
He held in check the advance of the Lombards,increased 
the actual power of the Boman church in face of the 
Arianism of Spain and Gaul, reformed abuses with un- 
sparing hand, converted the Saxonkingdoms and brought 
England into close union with the papacy, and by the 
vigar of his rule and the success with which he made it 
respected in every quarter he greatly strengthened the 
position of the church. 

But the future was full of danger. It was of the ut- 
most importance in the development of the monarchical 
church that a reign of suc^ vigor and success, and one 
whichcarried theorganizationsofarforward should have 
come just at the time when it did — on the eve of a long 
period of extremely unfavorable conditions, and even of 
acute danger. All the prestige and increased strength 
which Gregory's reign had imparted were needed to pre- 
serve the centralization which had been gained, and to 
prevent the absorption of the church in the state. The 
vigorous but irregular advance of the Lombard state, 
which threatened the absorptionof the whole Italian pen- 
insula, was a grave danger to the papacy. Its position 
asaworld powerwas as seriously tlureatened by the wide- 
spread Arianism of the German states of the west, the 
Lombards, the Burgundiajtis, and the Visigoths in Qb,v1 
and Spain. From these dangers it was saved by the 
alliance with the Franks, which was first formed by Clovis 
and afterward made still closer and more effective by the 
early OaroUngian princea The importance of that alli- 
ance we have already noticed, but it is hardly possible to 
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OTezstate its influence on the fnttue. If on the one side 
it rendered easy the formation of the Frankish empire, 
the political consolidation for a time of nearly the whole 
ci Christendom, and the incorporation in it of (Germany, 
on the other side it seems as if without it the medieval 
church would have been impossible and all its vast work 
for civilization left to be far more slowly performed by 
some other agency. Had the Franks become Arian in- 
stead of Catholic, the prestige and power of the pope 
must have declined, the causes which gradually led to the 
conversion of the Arian states could hardly have operated, 
and though the Franks might have widened their politi- 
cal dominions, they could have received no aid from an 
imperial church, and there could have been no ready 
channel for the influence of the Soman ideas which they 
reproduced. 

"While this alliance was begun upon the political side, 
and chiefly from political motives, it was drawn still 
more dose and rendered permanent upon the ecclesiasti- 
cal side by the work of a great churchman, Si Boniface, 
whose name must be remembered among the constructive 
statesmen who created the papal monarchy. Time as 
well as genius favored his work, for it fell in a formative 
period of the utmost importance when the great future 
possible for them was just opening before the Carolin- 
gians, and when, if ever, the hold of the church upon their 
empire must be secured. This Boniface did. He was 
by birth an Anglo-Saxon, and so trained in those ideas of 
thorou^ devotion to the pope which had been character- 
istic of the English church since its founding under Greg- 
ory, even though the Anglo-Saxon states had allowed to 
the popes but little direct control of ecclesiastical affairs. 
In QuB respect his labors upon the continent were a re- 
newal and enlargement of Gregory's work for the consoli- 
dation of the church. Filled with the missionary zeal of 
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his gzeat piedeceBsar, which had always lived in the 
Anglo-Saxon church, he had come from England to con- 
vert the still pagan Gennans, but the force of his genins 
had drawn him into ever wider and more important work, 
until finally the oiganization of the Frankish church, which 
was in sad need of reformation, was placed in his hands 
by the sons of Charles Martel, and by the pope that of 
the Qerman chnrch in the newly converted lands held 
under the Franks. This work was most ably done. 
The Frankish chnrch was given a more compact oigani- 
zation than it had ever before possessed, and the church 
of Germany was created. But more important still was 
the wider influence of this work, for in all its details he 
carried into practice a theory most complete, considering 
the time, of the supremacy of the pope as the head of 
the whole church and the source of all authority. As a 
result, just at the moment when the Frankish kings were 
about to become the temporal sovereigns of the pope with 
a political power behind them which could not be gain- 
said, not merely was the national church of their people 
given a stronger and more independent organization as 
a part of the state, but it was also imbued with the idea 
of the high and exalted position held by the pope, almost 
if not quite equal to that of the king. The princes un- 
der whom he worked, and their successor, Charlemagne, 
still exercised a strong and direct control over the church, 
but that these tscis had some influence in checking their 
arbitrary rule in ecclesiastical matters is highly probable. 
That they were of decided force under their weaker suc- 
cessors is more distinctly evident, and the suddenness 
with which the chiurch springs into prominence and con- 
trol as soon as the strong hand of Charlemagne is with- 
drawn is a most significant fact. 

The consolidation of the continent in the hands of 
Charlemagne was a great advantage to the growing im- 
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penal churoh as giving it for the moment a political f oun-^ 
dation, but it carried with it a corresponding danger. 
The advance of the Lombard had threatened to absorb 
the papacy in the state and to reduce it to the headship 
of a merely national church. From this it was rescued 
by the advance of the Franks, but that now threatened an 
equally complete absorption. A man of Charlemagne's 
force must dictate in ecclesiastical matters as in temporal, 
and had his power and genius been perpetuated in his 
successors it is hard to see what could have saved the 
popes from sinking into a position like that of the patri- 
archs of Constantinople, and the real control of the church 
from passing into the hands of the emperors. 

One precedent, however, of the utmost importance had 
been established in favor of the papacy by the crowning 
of Charlemagne as Emperor of Home. Whatever it may 
have meant to the men of 800, it was very easy to make 
it appear to the men of later times a bestowal of the em- 
pire by the gift of the church and a proof that the pope 
was the source of imperial right and power. The 
churoh never forgot a precedent of this sort, and it did 
effective service in the age of conflict upon which we are 
entering. 

Whatever might have been the fate of the church had 
Charlemagne's genius been inherited, the fact is that his 
successor was as greatly characterized by subserviency 
to the church as his father had been by vigorous self-will, 
and the ninth century, when the government of the state 
was daily growing weaker, and the whole Frankish em- 
pire falling to pieces is marked in the history of the church 
by the rapid growth of the power actually exercised by 
the popes, and the still more rapid growth of their pre- 
tensions to power. 

Some time during the first half of that century two 
most remarkable forgeries made their appearance, whose 
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oiigin and the purpose for which they were originally 
intended are uncertain, but which became of the greatest 
service to the papal cause. The first of these is the so- 
called Donation of Constantine. According to the legend, 
Constantine, fatally ill of the leprosy, was cured by a mir- 
acle through the agency of Pope Sylvester I., and out of 
gratitude built a new capital in the East and turned over 
by deed of gift all his imperial rights and prerogatives 
over the West to the pope. The document in the papal 
archives had every appearance of genuineness to the un- 
critical sense of the ninth century. It was not merely 
general but minute in its specifications, concerning even 
matters of dress and regulating the rights of the inferior 
dei^ of Borne.' It is easy to see what advantage could 
be derived from it in the contest with the emperors. 

The other forgeiy was a great collection of ecclesi- 
astical law documents, pretending to be decretals of the 
popes of the first three centuries and decisions of the 
councils in which genuine and false, authentic and unau- 
thentic were mingled together. A collection of such doc- 
uments, not forged, had been made, earlier, in Spain 
and had come into considerable use in the church, and this 
new collection became confused with that, and the name 
of Isidore of Seville, of great authority in the church, 
was attached to it. It was, however, greatly enlaiged in 
scope over its predecessors. Whatever may have been 
the place of its construction, probably somewhere in 
northern France, its immediate object seems to have 
been to defend liie independence of the bishop against 
the claims of the archbishop. In the West the only rival 
of the papal power had been the metropolitan jurisdic- 
tions. The temptation had been very stnmg for the 
archbishop to consolidate his power over his subordinate 

> There is % tnoisUtion of this deed of gift In Hendenon'siSUdBe B^ 
iorieal Ikfeumenti of the MidOa Agm. 
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bishops and to create a little independent eoclesiastioal 
dominion by lesistingy as far as he could, eyeiy attempt 
oh the part of the pope to exercise control over him. In 
a riTali7 of this sort the bishops very naturally preferred 
the distant and more widely occupied authority of the 
pope to that of the archbishop near at hand, and imme- 
diately interested in every local aflhir. This seems to 
have been the motive which led the author of this for- 
gery, in a series of documents belonging, in pretence, to 
the earliest generations of Christian history, to exhibit 
the papacy in the full posse^on and exercise of those 
rights of government over the church, and of interference 
even in minute local concerns which had been in reality 
only very slowly developed, and which were still practi- 
cally claimed rather than exercised. But whatever may 
have been the motive, the effect was to put in the hands 
of the popes documentaiy evidence whose genuineness 
no one was then able to dispute, to prove that the rights 
which they were just then vigorously asserting had al- 
ways been their prerogative, and had been recognized 
and submitted to by the primitive church. 

Hardly were these two documents in existence when a 
succession of able men followed one another upon the 
papal throne to put to use both these and the opportu- 
nity which the falling Garolingian government idSbrded 
them. The first of them, Nicholas L, in his reign of 
nearly ten years, from 858 to 867, carried through to 
successful issue an obstinate struggle with Lothaire IL, 
King of Lorraine, and compelled the archbishop of Ba- 
venna, and finally Hincmar of Hheims, the ablest of all 
the representatives of the archbishops' cause against the 
papacy, to yield obedience. The next two popes, 
Hadrian II. and John YICL, covering fifteen years of 
time, were not able to show as much in the way of actual 
results, but they assumed an even loftier tone and ad- 
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vanced the claims of the papacy to the highest point, John 
YIII. asserting that the emperor owed his crown to the 
pope, the emperor of the time, Charles the Bald, seeming 
to acqniesce. 

In the final dissolution of the Garolingian power which 
followed the deposition of Charles the Fat, in 887, the 
papacy shared to the full the decline of the temporal 
power. The tenth century, which saw general govern- 
ment throughout nearly the whole of Europe almost at 
the point of dissolution, saw also the papacy reach its 
lowest point of degradation and corruption. It came to 
be the prize for which the factions of the city or the no- 
bles of the vicinity fought with one another, or the gift 
of corrupt women to their paramours or sons. Its gen- 
eral European influence did not entirely disappear, but 
it was hardly more than that of the Italian nobles, who 
through the same period called themselves emperors. 

This was the condition of things at the time of the de- 
scent of Otto L into Italy, in 961. His plans, and still 
more clearly those of his immediate successors, looked 
to the establishment of a real world empire, in the gov- 
ernment of which the papacy should act as a strong and 
efficient aUy of the emperors. The popes of their ap- 
pointment accomplished at least a partial and tempo- 
'rary reformation, though without the support of the 
Boman people, and though the realization of the ideas 
which the Ottos appear to have cherished would have 
meant the practical absorption of the papacy in the em- 
pire. But the destinies were against the Saxon family. 
Otto n. hardly more than began his reign, which |>rom- 
ised even greater results than his father had accom- 
plished in the centralization of Q-ermany and the res- 
toration of the empire, and his death, at the age of 
twenty-eight, was a great misfortune both for the Holy 
Boman Empire and for Qermany. 
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The minority of his son. Otto TTT,, wag a time of loss 
in all directions. The dukes recovered something of 
their former position in Germany, and the hold of the 
empire on Italy was loosened. When Otto reached an 
age to role, he revealed a most interesting personality. 
His mind seems to have been entirely wrapped in 
dreams of the widest imperial power, encouraged appar- 
ently by his favorite, Gerbert, whom he made pope as 
Sylvester IL But he was very little concerned with the 
position which he should occupy as German king. He 
gaiued, very likely as a consequence of his lack of national 
feeling, no strong support in any direction, and died at 
the age of twenty-two, apparently on the eve of failure. 

With his death the wide imperial ideas of the Ottos 
were dropped. In Italy there was a relapse into earUer 
conditions. In Germany the work of restoring the 
royal power was seriously taken up, and the most per- 
manent result of the Saxon empire seems to have been 
a terrible temptation, constantly before the king of (Ger- 
many, to neglect his proper business in his own domin- 
ions, when his task was half done, for the sake of a 
visionary headship of the world. 

The devotion of the Ottos to imperial interests had al- 
lowed the little feudal dominions in (Germany to strength- 
en themselves very greatly, and to take a much more 
independent i)osition toward the crown. The process 
of destroying the central government, by splitting the 
country into minute fragments that could not be con- 
trolled, which entailed so much suffering in future ages 
upon the Germans, and kept them back so long from 
any real national life, got so strongly under way, because 
of the imperial policy of the Saxon family in Italy, that 
it was no longer possible to stop it — certcdnly not when 
that poUcy was inherited as well by the succeeding kings. 

It is of the utmost importance to bear this fact in 
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mindy because it not merely inTolved the decrtraotioii of 
the royal power, but it alone rendered possible the des- 
perate conflict with the church, and finally the Tirtual 
triumph of the pope. Had the emperor been supported 
by a centralized Germany, had not his plans been con- 
stantly checked by the selfish interests of the feudal lords, 
papal resistance would have been impossible, and the 
growing might of the Italian cities would have been over- 
whelmed before it could have developed into a serious 
obstacle to the imperial authority. 

The aspect of (Germany at the accession of Henry m., 
in 1039, had changed very much from that of a hundred 
years earlier. The duchies still existed in name, but 
with a relative importance very much reduced by the 
rise of numerous smaller feudal dominions beside them. 
Pfalzgrafen, markgrafen, and even grafen, had been 
founding little " dynasties," and gradually throwing off 
any dependence upon the dukes, whose territories were 
being diminished in this way and their power weakened. 
Konrad II., the first Franoonian emperor, seems to have 
deliberately encouraged the rise into independence of 
these smaller principalities, as a means of undermining 
the great ones, and the policy of the Saxon emperors, of 
conferring independent rights of jurisdiction on ecclesi- 
astical princes, tended to the same result' 

The policy was, in the main, a successful one, or we 
may say that the process of separation and local in- 
dependence had not yet gone so far but that a gener- 
ation of vigorous government, when the king interested 

> The final stape in this prooefls, when the dnohies, in the old senaa, 
disappeared, and nnmerouB smaller prinoipalities rose to fuU eqoalitj 
with the power which the daehles had onoe held, were taken in the 
Hohenstaafen i>erlod. The geography of Oermanj in that period, as 
compared with that under the Saxon emperors, shows how far this pro- 
cess had gone. Compare Maps 82 and 96 in Broyien's M9t0riseh0r 
MandaUM, 
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liixnsell chiefly in German afiiBdrs, was able to restore the 
royal power. Henry TTT, was speedily able to acquire 
the strongest real control of Germany tiiat any sovereign 
had had, or that any was ever to have for that matter. 

Bat he was soon called into Italy. There the condition 
of things for a few years past had been nearly as bad as 
at any time in the tenth century. The counts of Tus- 
culum had almost made the papacy hereditary in their 
family, and by the most corrupt means. At this time 
there were three rival popes, each maintaining his ex- 
dusive right to rule. All of them Henry deposed, and 
appointed, one after another, a succession of popes almost 
as solely by virtue of his imperial power as if the Boman 
bishopric were any minor bishopric of Germany. The 
series of precedents in favor of the right of the emperor 
over the pope which had been established by the Ottos 
and Henry was as dear and indisputable as any prece- 
dente on the other side to which the popes could appeal. 

But with the popes of Henry's appointment anew and 
most powerful force rose to the control of the papacy — 
a strong and earnest mdvement for reformation which 
had arisen outside the cirde of papal influence during 
the darkest days of its degradation, indeed, and entirely 
independent of the empire. This had started from the 
monastery of Oluny, founded in 910, in eastern France, 
as a reformation of the monastic life, but it involved 
gradually ideas of a wider reformation throughout the 
whole church. Two great sins of the time, as it regarded 
them, were especially attacked, the marriage of prieste 
and simony, or the purchase of ecdesiastical preferment 
for money, induding also appointments to church offices 
by temporal rulers. 

Neither of these principles was new in the requirement 
of the church, but the vigor and thoroughness of the de- 
mand were new, and both principles were carried to fur- 
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ther consequences than ever before. It is easy to see, 
also, that, if thej were carried out in any thorou^-going 
and complete way, they would necessarily iuYolve a most 
perfect centralization of the church, and this was a part 
of the Cluny programme. The absolute subordination of 
all local churches to the central head, the pope, and the 
entire independence of the church, both in head and 
members, of all control by the state, were ineyitabl^ 
corollaries of its position. 

The earnest spirit of Henry IIL was not out of sym- 
pathy with the demand for a real reformation, and with 
the tiiird pope of his appointment, Leo IX., in 1048, the 
ideas of Cluny obtained the direction of affairs. Leo 
was an able man, and undertook a restoration of the papal 
power throughout Europe with vigor and determination, 
though not with uniform success^ He did not recognize 
the right of the emperor to appoint the pope, and refused 
to assume the place until he had been canonically chosen 
in Bome, but on his death his successor was again ap- 
, pointed by Henry. • 

One apparently insignificant act of Leo's had impor- 
tant consequences. He brought back with him to Bome 
the monk Hildebrand. He had been brought up in a 
monasteiy in Bome in the strictest ideas of Cluny, had 
been a supporter of Gregory VI., one of the three rival 
popes deposed by Henry, who, notwithstanding his out- 
right purchase of the papacy, represented the new reform 
demand, and had gone with him into exile on his deposi- 
tion. It does not appear that he exercised any decisive 
influence during the reign of Leo IX., but so great was 
his ability and such the power of his personality that very 
soon he became the directing spirit in the papal policy, 
though his influence over the papacy before his own 
pontificate was not so great nor so constant as it has 
sometimes been said to have been. 
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So loBg as Henry lived the balance of power was de- 
cidedly in favor of the emperor, bat in 1056 happened 
that disastrous event, which occurred so many times at 
critical points of imperial history, from Amnlf to Henry 
YI., the premature death of the emperor. His son, Henry 
rV., was only six years old at his father's death, and a 
minority followed just in the crisis of time needed to 
enable the feudal princes of Qermany to recover and 
strengthen their independence against the central gov- 
ernment, and to give free hands to the papacy to carry 
out its plans for throwing off the imperial control. 
Never again did an emperor occupy, in respect either to 
Qermany or the papacy, the vantage-ground on which 
Henry DI. had stood. 

It was thus a turning-point in the history of Germany 
and of the church. It was also, in one sense, a turning- 
point in the history of the world, for the real religious 
reformation, which was demanded and which had been 
begun by Gluny, need not, of necessity, have involved 
the extreme centralization which had been connected 
with it and which raised the papacy to its position of ' 
European supremacy in another century. It needed a 
strong and able emperor of a thoroughly reforming spirit 
to separate the reform which was necessary from the 
absolutist tendency which accompanied it. Whether 
Henry IIL could have done this we cannot be sure. 
His death certainly made it impossible. 

The triumph of the reform movement and of its eccle- 
siastical theory is especially connected with the name of 
Hildebrand, or Gregory Vli., as he called himself when 
pope, and was very Isurgely, if not entirely, due to his 
indomitable spirit and iron will, which would yield to no 
persuasion or threats or actual force. He is one of the 
most interesting personalities of history. The sentence 
of his sap{)orter, Peter Damiani« " He ruled me like a 
16 
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holj Satan/* has been so often quoted because it de- 
scribes him in a word. His acts were often those which 
properly belong in the kingdom of darkness, but his pur- 
poses were righteous, as he understood the right — a most 
interesting example of the men so numerous in every 
age and in every walk of life who are so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the holiness of their cause that all the means 
which they can use to secure its triumph seem to them 
equally holy. 

The three chief points which the reform parly at- 
tempted to gain were the independence of the church 
from all outside control in the election of the pope, the 
ceUbaoy of the clergy, and the aboUtion of simony or the 
purchase of ecclesiastical preferment The foundation 
for the first of these was laid under Nicholas IL by as- 
signing the selection of the pope to the college of- car- 
dinals in Bome, though it was only after some consider- 
able time that this reform was fully secured. 

The second point, the celibacy of the clergy, had long 
been demanded by the church, but the requirement had 
not been strictly enforced, and in many "paxto of Europe 
married cleigy were the role. The attempt which was 
made to compel obedience on this point met with the 
most violent opposition within the church itself, but the 
sympathy of the people was in the main with the re- 
formers and their cause was finally gained. The im- 
portance of this step and its value in the centralization 
of the church hardly needs to be stated. Not mere- 
ly was the temptation to alienate tibe endowments of 
the church for the benefit of children removed from the 
clergy, but all their Uvea were made to centre in the 
church. They were to have nothing else to live for, 
nothing else to plan for. The church secured an army of 
occupation, thoroughly devoted to itself, in every country 
of Europe. There can be no doubt but that the Gluny 
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party believed that they were acoomplishing a needed 
moral reform in this matter, but there is also no doubt 
but that they realized and hoped to secure the gain which 
would result from it to the ecclesiastioal world monarchy. 

As interpreted by the reformers, the third of their de- 
mands, the suppression of simony, was as great a step in 
advance and as revolutionary as tibe first Technically, 
simony was the sin of securing an ecclesiastical office by 
bribery, named from the incident recorded in the eightii 
chapter of the Acts concerning Simon Magus. But at 
this time the desire for the complete independence o^ the 
church had given to it a new and wider meaning which 
made it include all appointment to positions in the 
church by laymen, including kings and the emperor. 

It is the plainest of historical facts that such appoint- 
ment had gone on, practically undisputed, from the 
earliest times. Under both the public and the private 
law of all the Gtorman states the king had such a right. 
According to the private law the founder was the patron, 
and as such enjoyed the right of appointment. Accord- 
ing to the conception of the public law the bishop was 
an officer of the state. He had, in the great majority of 
cases, political duties to perform as important as his ec- 
clesiastical duties. The lands which formed the endow- 
ment of his office had always been considered as being, 
still more directly than any other feudal land, the prop- 
erty of the state, and were treated as such when the 
occasion demanded, from times before Charles Martel to 
times after Gregory YII. At this period these lands had 
clearly defined feudal obligations to perform, which con- 
stituted a very considerable proportion of the resources 
of the state. It was a matter of vital importance whether 
officers exercising such important functions and controll- 
ing so large a part of its area — ^probably everywhere as 
much as one-third of the territory — should be selected by 
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the state or by some foreign power beyond its reach and 
haying its own peculiar interests to seek. 

But this question of lay investiture was as vitally im- 
portant for the church as for the state. Not merely was 
the bishop a great ecclesiastical as well as political of- 
ficer, but manifestly also that dose centralization of the 
churchy which was to be the result of this moyement, 
could not be secured if temporal princes should have the 
right of determining what sort of men should occupy 
places of such influence in the government of the church. 
It was as necessary to the centralization and indepen- 
dence of the church that it should choose these officers as 
that it should elect the head of all — ^the pope. 

This was not a question for Germany alone. Every 
northern state had to face the same difficulty. In Eng- 
land during this period the same contest was carried 
through to the same compromise at the end. In France 
the contest did not rise to the same importance from 
accidental reasons, but the result was essentially the 
same. The stru^le was so much more bitter and ob- 
stinate with the emperor than with any other sovereign 
because of the close relation of the two powers one to 
another, and because the whole question of their relative 
rights was bound up with it. It was an act of rebellion 
on the part of the papacy against the sovereign, who had 
controlled it with ahnost absolute power for a century, 
and it was the rising into an equal, or even superior, place 
beside the emperor of what was practically a new power, 
a rival for his imperial position. 

For this was what the movement taken as a whole 
really meant. It is not possible^ to overstate the signifi- 
cance of this age as the time when the possibility which 
lay before it of assuming the control of the whole Chris- 
tian world, political as well as ecclesiastical, dawned 
upon the consciousness of the Boman church. The full 
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power which so many men in the past had been laboring 
to secure, though oslj imperf ectlj understanding it, the 
position toward which through so many centuries she 
had been steadily though unconsciously tending, the 
church now began clearly to see, and to realize that it 
was almost attained, and, seeing this, to set about the 
last steps necessary to reach the goal with definite and 
vigorous purpose. 

This cannot be doubted by anyone who looks over the 
acts and the daims of the papacy during the time of 
Hildebrand. The feudal suzerainty which is established 
under Nicholas 11. over the Norman states of southern 
Italy is based distinctly on the rights conveyed by the 
Donation of Oonstantine, which, if carried further, cov- 
ered the whole Wesi The kings of the growing Spanish 
states are reminded that territory conquered from the 
infidel belongs of right to the pope as vassal territory. 
The same claim is advanced for Hungary. The fealty 
of England is demanded. Most imperious letters are 
written to the king of France. Political affairs are taken 
notice of in Scandinavia and in Bussia. The king of 
Munster, in Ireland, is informed that all sovereigns are 
subjects of St. Peter, and that all the world owes obedi- 
ence to him and to his vicar. The difference between 
the actual power of the papacy under Gregory Yll., and 
again under Innocent HL, when it reaches its highest 
point, is due to the circumstances of the time which en- 
able the later pope to carry through his pretensions to a 
more successful issue, and not at all to any clearer con- 
ception of his rights by Innocent. 

It was absolutely impossible that a conflict with these 
new claims should be avoided as soon as Henry lY. ar- 
rived at an age to take the government into his own 
hands and attempted to exercise his imperial rights as 
he understood them. 
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The details of that conflict it is not possible to follow : 
the divided condition of Germany, which fatally weakened 
the emperor's power ; the dramatic incident of Canossa ; 
the faithful sapport of the imperial cause by the Bhine 
cities ; the rebellion of Henry's son, who, when he be- 
came emperor, followed his father's policy ; the death of 
Henry lY., powerless and under the ban of the chnrch ; 
the flactnations of success, now on one side and now on 
the other. 

The settlement which was finally reached in the Con- 
cordat of Worms, in 1122, was a compronuse.' The 
church was to choose the man for the office. He was 
then to receive the lay investiture, as a political and feu- 
dal officer, from the king, and finally the spiritual in- 
vestiture, with the ring and staff, from the church, as an 
ecclesiastical officer and a pastor, llie state secured in 
this way something gf a control, though not so complete 
as it had desired, over the interests ia which it was most 
concerned. And the church, yielding also some of its 
demands, secured the point most important for its pro- 
tection. It was, in all probability, as fair a settlement of 
the dispute as could be reached, and the question prac- 
tically disappeared — ^not absolutely, because, as oppor* 
tunity offered in the following times, each of the parties 
tried to usurp the rights which had not been granted to it; 
but the question never again became of such universal im- 
portance as when it was the central issue in the conflict be- 
tween the empire and the papacy. When that great strife 
opened again, nearly half a century later, it had shifted 
to other grounds and presents a wholly changed aspect 

' This ooncordat maj be found, in tranalation, in Hendenon, p. 406 ; 
in the original, in Matthews, 8eUet MedimcA DocummU (Boston, 1898), 
Pb 66— a little book which makes easilj aooessible the text of a con- 
siderable number of the important docnments iUnstratin^ the oanflid 
between chnrch and empire. 
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While, howeyer, on the special question the chnrch did 
not secnie all that it had claimed or hoped for — ^though 
all, perhaps, to which it had a just claim — ^there was far 
more at stake in the contest, as we have seen, than the 
particolar point of lay investiture, and in regard to these 
wider interests the victory of the church was complete. 
The change which had taken place in the century from 
the papacy as it existed under Henry TIT, was enormous. 
The popes had emancipated themselves from all imperi- 
al control, never again to pass under it. But they had 
gained much more than this. Not merely was the papacy 
independent, but it had come up beside the empire as a 
fully co-ordinate and equal sovereignty, not merely in 
theory but in the power actually exercised. Tt was also 
no longer satisfied with ecclesiastical rule. Tt had greatiy 
enlarged its sphere, and was claiming rights throughout 
Europe which were manif estiy political and therefore be- 
longing to the emperor's domain. But the emperor was 
powerless to prevent this extension of papal prerogative, 
and could not possibly interfere with success in cases 
where the pope made himself obeyed. This papal power 
continued to grow through the twelftti century, greatiy 
aided by the general spirit of the age and by the con- 
temporary crusades, and at its close Tnnocent ITL exer- 
cised a more truly international sway than any emperor 
had ever done. 

After the interval of a single reign a new dynasty suc- 
ceeded the Franconian upon the imperial throne — ^the 
Hohenstaufen— one of the most brilliant families of his- 
tory, producing a most remarkable succession of princes. 
The first of this family to take up in any wide sense the 
old imperial plan, and consequentiy tocome into collision 
with the papacy, was Frederick Barbarossa, whose reign 
begins in 1152. 
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This seems to be a new age of conflict between empire 
and papacy. This is its surface appearance, and this 
determined largely its external character. Bat it needs 
only to look below the surface, and not very far below, 
to see that this is not a contest between empire and 
papacy in the old sense. That rivalry is no longer, as it 
was before, the one leading and central issue between the 
parties. It has rather fallen to the position of an incident 
of the main battle. The great straggle of Frederick's life 
is with powers and principalities which did not exist a 
hundred years earlier. It is manifestly a conflict of the 
old empire, a creation of earlier medieval times and fit- 
ted to their conditions, with the spirit and conditions of a 
new age to which it is unfitted, with strong forces which 
are everywhere transforming Europe and which cannot 
be held back. It is rather a straggle on the part of the 
emperor to recover and to retain an imperial position 
from which he is being slowly but irresistibly pushed, 
than to prevent any rival power from establishing a sim- 
ilar imperial position beside him. That had now been 
done beyond any possibility of further dispute. 

The papacy, which was itself in the end also to fall a 
victim, so far as its imperial power is concerned, to the 
forces of the new age, was for the moment their ally. 
And this was in truth the necessary and proper alliance 
for it to make. For, though the new age was to prove 
itself bitterly hostile to certain of the papal pretensions, 
its immediate triumph was not so full of danger, even«to 
these pretensions, as that of the emperor would have 
been, and, in the end, could not be so destructive to the 
other aide of the papal power, its ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy. 

If we look first at Oermany, which would seem to be 
necessarily the foundation of any strong imperial power, 
we see at once the magnitude of the change which has 
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taken place there, and the entire revolution in the im- 
perial policy since the days of Henry m. 

The subdivision of Germany has now been carried 
much further than at that time. A host of small princi- 
palities have escaped from the authority of any inter- 
mediate lord, and now depend immediately upon the 
emperor. Their rights of independence and local govern- 
ment are much more clearly defined and fully recognized 
than then. They are no longer — though they may retain 
the titles — dukes and counts, that is, officers of the em- 
pire, but they are " princes," or, in other words, sover- 
eigns. Some of them have already begun, with great 
vigor and earnestness, the work of centralizing and con- 
solidating their own territories, and of breaking the 
power of their own vassals, and of the small nobles with- 
in their reach, in order to prevent that process of dis- 
integration in their own land which they have accom- 
plished themselves in the kingdom at large. 

This change in Germany, Frederick L could not re- 
verse. It is indeed the trait which is characteristic of 
his policy that he no longer tried to do so. He deliber- 
ately increased the number of the smaller principalities, 
or raised them in titular rank, and sometimes with ex- 
traordinary concessions of local independence. He did 
certainly punish with severity the refusal of Henry the 
lion, the head of the great rival power in (Germany, that 
of the Guelfs, to aid him in Italy, and broke to pieces the 
wide dominion which he had brought tc^ether. But 
while this was a personal triumph for Frederick, the 
power of the king of Germany gained nothing permanent 
from it. 

The real basis of Frederick's power, and the main 
source of the strength which he could derive from Ger- 
many, for his Italian campaigns, were the extensive 
family possessions of the Hohenstauf en, increased by the 
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inheritance of the Franconian family lands, poBseesionfl 
which, when brought together were greater than those of 
any other German family with the possible exception of 
the Guelf s. To these resources Frederick added what- 
ever he could at any moment gain from the German 
princes, won often by farther concessions from the relics 
of the royal power. 

Frederick I. may be said, then, to have begun that 
policy which, though it was a complete abandonment of 
the old imperial policy, is the sole method of the em- 
perors of all later times, the policy of depending chiefly 
upon the strength derived from the personal possessions 
of the emperor, and using the royal rights as ready 
money with which to purchase, whatever can be pur- 
chased, to add to this private strength. As Frederick's 
reign was the apparent turning-point from the old policy 
to the new one, it was naturally not followed with such 
complete disregard of consequences as it was to be very 
soon alter, but it was clearly enough his policy, and we 
may date from his time the surrender of the central 
government in Germany to the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of the princes. 

It is in Italy, however, that the most decisive and 
revolutionary changes, which mark the new age, are to 
be seen. There Frederick found opposed to him an en- 
tirely new and most determined enemy — ^the cities. 

Favoring causes which were begun or strengthened by 
the crusades, and which we shall hereafter examine more 
closely, had led to a rapid development of the cities in 
power and in the spirit of independence. They had 
arisen in northern Italy to occupy the place which the 
princes occupied in Germany, that is, they were the frag- 
ments into which the country had divided in the absence 
of a strong central government Like the princes, also, 
they had secured rights of local self-government, but 
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their governments were of conise republican in form and 
not monarchical, and their actual independence was prob- 
ably greater than the Qerman princes enjoyed at this 
time. They had adopted also the policy, toward the 
feudal nobles in their neighborhood, whidi the princes 
were beginning to follow in Germany, though in the case 
of the cities with speedy and complete success. Feudal- 
ism, as a political institution, had practically disappeared 
from Italy by the middle of the twelfth century. Only 
two or three of the great fiefs still existed. The cities 
had almost wholly absorbed the smaller nobility, and had 
created larger or smaller city principcdities by extend- 
ing their sway over as much of the surrounding territory 
as possible. It was manifestly certain that the cities 
would offer a most obstinate resistance to any attempt to 
restore a direct imperial control. 

But in one way the development of commerce and of 
the cities had placed a new weapon in the emperor's 
hands. It had led to a more general and thorough study 
of the Boman law, and this law represented the emperor 
as absolute in all departments of government. Freder- 
ick's lawyers said to him your will is the source of law 
according to the recc^nized legal maxim of the Institutes : 
whatever the prince has approved has the force of law. 

It was with the sanction which he derived from the au- 
thority of the Justinian code that Frederick attempted 
to establish a royal supervision of the local governments 
of the cities, and to revive a number of practically obso- 
lete rights which could be made to yield a considerable 
revenue. What he did has very much the appearance of 
an attempt to re-establish in Italy that centralized and 
immediate royal government which had been practically 
given up in Ghermany. 

For the cities it was a matter of vital concern. Not 
merely was the local independence which they had secured 
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in danger but also their continued commercial piosper* 
ity, which woold depend very largely upon freedom from 
restraint and the power of self - direction. Therefore 
they made common cause with one another, the most of 
them at least, and drew together closely in the Lombard 
League — an organization which they formed for mutual 
defence against the emperor. 

The details of the struggle we cannot follow. The 
battle of Legnano, in 1176, is worthy of note, in which 
the cities gained a complete victory over the emperor 
and broke his power for the momeht. But it was a vic- 
tory from which they did not gain so much as might have 
been expected. With great skill Frederick set about the 
recovery of his position, and he succeeded in separating 
the papacy from the cities, and making a separate peace 
with Alexander III. on the basis of mutual concessions. 
Then followed in Germany the overthrow of Henry the 
Lion and the destruction of the power of the Guelfs, and 
after this Frederick found the cities as ready, as himself 
to make peace. 

By the Treaty of Oonstance, which was concluded be- 
tween them in 1183, the general sovereignty of the em- 
peror was recognized, the officers elected by the cities 
were to be confirmed by him, certain cases might be ap- 
pealed from the city courts to his representatives, and 
the special rights which he had claimed were commuted 
for an annual payment from each city laige enough to 
afford him a considerable revenue. La reality, however, 
the local sovereignty and independence of the cities was 
recognized by the emperor, and the hope of establishing 
a consolidated national government in Italy, if he had 
cherished it, was abandoned, as it had been in Germany. 
Certainly both these countries had now fallen into frag- 
ments, never again to be united into a national whole 
imtil our own generation. 
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The emperor had now made peace with all his en^ 
mies, and the last part of his reign was only slightly 
tronbled with opposition. He was master of large re- 
sources and possessed very great and real power. It 
might seem to him almost possible to establish as an 
actual fact the Holy Boman Empire of the theory, and 
there are indications that he thought it not beyond his 
power. But although his position was a brilliant one, a 
really strong and imperial position, it rested upon a Tery 
different and far less secure foundation than the power 
of the Ottos or of Henry III. The only actual empire 
which was now possible would be a federal sovereignty 
— ^the overlordship of fully independent and self-govern- 
ing states. It could no longer rest upon the solid sup- 
port of a great nation which would look upon it as the 
expression of its national life. 

Shortly after the Peace of Constance, however, an ad- 
vantage was secured by Frederick which promised to 
restore, in laige measure at least, all that the emperor 
had lost in this way, and which determined the character 
of the final contest between the empire and the papacy. 
He obtained for his son Henry, already acknowledged as 
his successor, the hand of Constance, heiress of the Nor- 
man kingdom, which included Sicily and southern Italy. 
If this could be made, as a solid and centralized state, 
the basis of an imperial power, possibly, having this ad- 
vantage to begin with, all Italy could be consolidated, 
and the same thing could then be done in Germany, and 
certainly, from its geographical position, the Norman 
kingdom would be more suitable than the German for the 
centre of a world empire. This was a possibility full of 
the greatest danger to the papacy, surrounding its little 
territory with a strong imperial state, and the popes did 
not fail to see the danger. 
Notwithstanding his short reign, Henry YI. was in 
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many reepectB the most interesting of the Hohenstan* 
fen emperors^ and he was probably the ablest of them 
alL His Sicilian kingdom he obtained only after a long 
resistance, bat he obtained it at last, and in such a 
way that he was really an absolute sovereign there. At- 
tempted movements in opposition in Germany he suc- 
ceeded in overcoming. The pope was powerless against 
him, and he disposed of a psjrt of the papal territory in 
Italy as if it were his own. Supported by so much real 
strength, his imperial ideas were of the hi^est and wid- 
est, and the actual international influence which he exer- 
cised in the last year or two of his life was greater than 
that of any other emperor. He had formed a definite 
plan for the consolidation of Germany and Sicily into a 
single monarchy, hereditary instead of elective, and his 
success seemed altogether likely when suddenly he died, 
in 1197, in his thirty-second year, leaving his son, Fred- 
erick, three years old. 

In Germany there followed a double election, his 
brother Philip representing the Hohenstaufen party, and 
Otto, the son of Henry the Lion, the Guelf and papal 
party, and in the civil strife which resulted the princes 
rapidly recovered the ground which they had lost in the 
last few years. 

In Bome, a few weeks after the death of Heniy, In- 
nocent nX was elected pope. Under him the papal 
power, without a real rival and strengthened by the gen- 
eral trend of European affidrs during the past century, 
rose to its highest point. He forced the stroi^est of 
European sovereigns to obey him ; he disposed of the 
imperial title almost as openly as Henry m. had of the 
papal ; he bestowed on several princes the title of king, 
and established a circle of vassal kingdoms almost com* 
pletely around the circumference of Europe. The im- 
perial position as the head of Ohristendom, which Henry 
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YL had for a moment appeared to occupy, he held in 
reality for many years. He died in 1216} just at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Frederick IL 

Belieyed thus at the rtart of a riYal with whom he 
could hardly expect to cope, and whose successor was his 
inferior, Frederick IE. took np with earnestness and 
ability the plans of his father. With a more absolute 
control of Sicily than any earlier king, with large militaiy 
strength drawn from Qermany, with the prestige of a 
successful crusade, he seemed about to accomplish what 
his grandfather had failed to do, to reduce the cities of 
north Italy to the condition of his Norman kingdom un- 
der an immediate absolutism. For a few years follow- 
ing his great victory of Gortenuova, in 1237, his final 
success seemed certain, and the papacy seemed utterly 
powerless to resist him further. 

But the strength of his position was more apparent 
than reaL His resources were mainly drawn from Sicily, 
and though rich, Sicily showed signs of exhaustion un- 
der the strain. The support of Germany had been se- 
cured only by concessions which sanctioned in legal form 
by royal charter the practical independence which the 
princes, both ecclesiastical and lay, had secured, and 
made it still greater by further sacrifice of royal rights. 
But what he had gained by such means was utterly inse- 
cure because Germany was so divided by local and per- 
sonal interests that civil strife, and almost anarchy, was 
certain to appear at the first favorable moment. The 
Italian cities were by no means so completely overcome 
as they seemed, nor was the papacy. France and Eng- 
land had no wish to see the head of the church entirely 
overthrown and the papal seat left vacant, as it was for 
two years on the death of Oelestine lY. in 1241. 

Finally, the next pope. Innocent lY., who as bishop 
had been the emperor's friend, but as pope must be his 
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enemy, succeeded in escaping to France, and at Lyons 
held a council of the church where Frederick was de- 
posed from the empire. This acted as a signal for all 
his enemies. Civil war broke out in Germany, and an 
opposition king was elected there. The cities in north 
Italy rebelled and gathered new strength. Misfortune 
after misfortune befell the emperor, and, though he could 
not be conquered, his power was gone. 

After Frederick's death, in 1250, the empire could 
never be restored. The great states which had com- 
posed it fell apart ; within themselves they were broken 
to fragments and for a time anarchy reigned almost 
everywhere. After some time the German kingdom 
and the empire reappeared in name. But the old 
medieval empire was no longer possible. It had been 
completely overthrown and destroyed, not in truth by 
its rival, the papacy, but by the conditions of a new age, 
by the forces which were turning the medieval world 
into the modem, and they made its reconstruction be- 
yond the power of man. 

But for the moment the papacy was left without a 
rival. Its victory seemed complete and its pretensions 
rose accordingly. It appeared about to step into the 
vacant place, and to be on the point of assuming the im- 
perial titles and prerogatives, when it found itself con* 
fronted with a new enemy, as determined as the old one 
and far stronger, an enemy whose success over its polit- 
ical pretensions was destined to be complete, the new 
spirit of national patriotism and independence. 

It is as impossible here, as elsewhere, to determine 
what history would have been if the thing which did 
not happen had occurred. But if it was an inherent 
tendency, as it seems to have been, of either of these 
two great powers to establish a universal empire over 
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Christendom, if tiiis was the object for which, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, either was striving, the one thing 
which prevented such a result was the opposition of the 
other. At the time when the danger was the greatest 
there was no other power in Europe which could have 
offered sufficient resistance to either of them. If there 
was such a danger it was the greatest from the papacy, 
for the strength which it derived from the church was 
far more real and effective for such a purpose than any 
which the empire could have drawn, as things were, 
from Germany and Italy or from the theory of the em* 
pire. The Holy Boman Empire may have entailed loss 
and suffering, which seemed as if they would never end, 
upon Germans and Italians, but if they succeeded in 
holding off the formation of a theocratic absolutism 
over Europe until the modem nations were strong 
enough to protect themselves, their sacrifices secured the 
future of civilization and the possibility of their own 
national existence to-day. 
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THE GBUSADE8 



In following the history of the empi^ and the papacy 
in the last chapter we have passed out of the early middle 
ages into a new and different time. Between the date 
at which that chapter opened and the date at whicn it 
closed a great change had taken place. New causes had 
begun to work. New forces had been set in operation or 
old ones greatly intensified, and the face of history had 
been transformed. In other words, we have passed in 
that interval the turning-point of the middle ages. 

We have seen, in the history of the first part of the 
middle ages, the introduction of the German element^ 
which is so important in the modem races, and we have 
traced the rise and some part of the histoiy of the three 
great medieval creations — ^the Ohurch, the Empire, and 
Feudalism. We have seen the German empire of 
Charlemagne reinforce the Boman idea of world unity, 
and in the breaking up of his empire the modem nations 
of Europe have taken shape. They have by no means 
as yet obtained their final form, even in their geograph- 
ical outline^ tax less in government, but they have found 

' There is as yet^ In BngliBh, no adequate aooonnt of fihe whole oni- 
eading age, girtaig the reaoltB of reoent inreitigationB. See Ooz, 77i6 
Onuadm; Pean, FbU iff CknuUmtinople^ for the fourth, and, espeoiallj, 
Areher, Ont$ade ef BiehardL, in the seriee entitied Bn(jiitk Hkior% 
by Cantmnparwrg WriUn, for the third Gnuade. 
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the places which ihey are to occnpy, they have began the 
process of growth which is to result in their present 
govemmenty and they are easily distingnishable and 
have began to a certain extent to distinguish themselyes 
from one another in race and language. But it is still 
the first half of the middle ages. Some taint signs may 
show themselyes here and there of the beginning of bet- 
ter tilings and of a renewal of pn^ress, somewhat greater 
activity in commerce, more frequent eagerness to know, 
and a better understanding of the sources of knowledge, 
some improvements in writing and in art But in all the 
main features of civilization the conditions which fol- 
lowed the German settlements remain with little change 
and only slight advance. But the crusades are not over 
when we find ourselves in an age of great changes and 
relatively of rapid progress. 

We must now return and take up the age of transition 
which leads from the earlier stage to the later, and as- 
certain, if we can, the impulse which imparted fresh life 
to the old forces and awakened the new. This age of 
transition i^ the age of the crusades, the pivot upon 
which the middle ages turned from the darkness and 
disorder of the earlier time to the greater light and 
order of modem times. The age of the crusades, then, 
is a great revolutionary age. Like the age of the fall of 
Bome, or of the revival of learning and the Beformation, 
or of the French revolution, it is an age in which hu- 
manity passes through excitement and stimulus and 
struggle, on into a new stage of its development, in 
which it puts off the old and becomes new. 

The occasion of the crusades was Mohammedanism. 
At the beginning of the seventh century Arabia had been 
revolutionized by the teaching of Mohammed. Putting 
into definite and striking form the unconscious ideas and 
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aspirations of his people, and adding a central and nnify* 
ing teaching, and inspiring and elevating notions from 
yarions foreign sonrces, he had transformed a few scat- 
tered tribes into a great nation and sent them forth un- 
der a blazing enthusiasm upon a career of conquest en- 
tirely unparalleled in its motive forces, and also in its 
extent, unless by one or two Mongolian conquerors. 

This age of conquest lasted till about 750 A.D., and 
was then succeeded by an equaUy rapid and astonishing 
civilization, with which we are all somewhat familiar from 
the complete picture of it which has been preserved in 
the " Arabian Nights/' It was a civilization not merely of 
elegance and luxury and certain forms of art, nor merely 
of commercial enterprise and wealth. In the valleys of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates the Mohammedans became 
acquainted with the work of the Greeks. Something in 
their own race nature seems to have corresponded to the 
especially scientific tendency of the Greek mind. They 
took up the Greek science with very great enthusiasm 
and earnestness, and added to it whatever results of a 
similar sort they could find among any of the other 
nations with whom they came in contact— mathematical 
suggestions from the Hindoos, for example. They did 
better than this, for they made additions of their own to 
the stock of scientific ideas which they had inherited. 
Their great work, however, was not in the way of new 
scientific discoveries. They made no great or revolu- 
tionary advance in any one of the sciences. They made 
new observations. They collected and recorded many 
facts. They discovered new processes and methods. 
Their own scientific work was all of that long and patient 
sort, of preparation and collection and gradual improve- 
ment of tools which precedes every apparently sudden 
achievement of genius. They handed over the work of the 
Greeks much better prepared to lead to such an advance 
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than when the Greeks left it. But their great work was 
to hand it over. While the world of western Christen- 
dom was passing through its darkest ages, the forgotten 
sciences which the Greeks had begun were cherished 
among the Mohammedans, and enriched from other 
sources, and finally given up to Christendom again when 
the nations of the West had become conscious of the 
necessity and the possibility of scientific work and ambi- 
tious to begin it. This was the most important perma- 
nent work for general civilization of the first Mohamme- 
dan age. 

The first flood of the Arabian conquest had swept 
over the Holy Land, and the sepulchre of Christ had 
remained in the hands of the Saracens. But for Mo- 
hammedan as for Christian, these were sacred places, 
and a pilgrimage was for him a holy and pious duty 
even more than for his Christian neighbor. While the 
immediate successors of the first conquerors — the Mo- 
hammedans of the southern races — retained control of 
Jerusalem, the Christians were allowed free access to its 
shrines, not without intervals of harsh treatment under an 
occasional fanatical caliph, and not without some uneasi- 
ness on the part of the Saracens at the rapidly increas- 
ing numbers of the pilgrims, especially as bands of thou- 
sands began to appear, led by princes or great nobles. 

With the advance of the Seljuk Turks, in the eleventh 
century, new conditions were introduced. They were 
a rough and barbarous people as compared with the Sar- 
acens whom they supplanted, and naturally of a cruel 
disposition. As more and more of Palestine and of its 
approaches passed under their control, the pilgrims be- 
gan to meet with very harsh treatment. The great suf- 
ferings and the miraculous visions of Peter the Hermit 
are now known to have been the inventions of a later age, 
but if he did not suffer what he was fabled to have under- 
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gone, nndonbtedly other pilgrims did suffer somethii^ of 
the sort. At last the worst happened, and Jerusalem 
fell into the hands of the Turks. 

Bat the immediate impulse to the first crusade came 
from the appeal of the emperor at Constantinople for 
aid. The emperor was at this time Alexius Gomnenns, 
who had struggled bravely and skilfully for more than 
ten years against attacks from every quarter — Seljuks on 
the east, the Tartar Petchenegs in the Balkans, and the 
ambitious Robert Quiscard on the shores of the Adria- 
tic. He had met with some success and had saved at 
least a fragment of his empire, which had been threat- 
ened with total destruction. But he was not strong 
enough alone to make any great headway against the 
Turks. If Asia Minor was to be recovered and a real 
restoration of the empire to be accomplished, he must 
have larger forces tlu^ he could furnish from his own 
unaided resources. In March, 1095, his ambassadors 
appealed to Christendom at the Council of Piacenza, 
held by Urban IL at a moment of triumph over the em- 
peror Henry lY., and later in the year at the Council of 
Clerkiont in France the fiery eloquence of the pope sano^ 
tioned the appeal and aroused the whole of Europe. 

The response which his appeal received in the West 
was, indeed, far beyond the emperor's hopes, or wishes 
even. The number of the crusaders was so great, far be- 
yond any possibility of control by him, that the fear was 
at once aroused in his mind lest their advance threat- 
ened his empire with a mora serious danger than that 
from the Seljuks. All of them, he might well believe, 
some of them he knew already to his cost in the case of 
the Normans of southern Italy, were actuated chiefly 
by motives of self-interest and the desire for conquest 
The later attitude of the emperor toward his invited al- 
lies was not without its justification. 
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The response of the West to the appeal of the East 
for help against the infidel was so nniTersal and over- 
whelming, because of the combination at the moment 
of a yariety of influences and causes tending to such a 
result. Of these we may easily distinguish three lead- 
ing influences which were especially characteristic of the 
whole eleventh century^he love of military exploitsA 
and adventures, which was beginning, even in that cen- 
tury, to express itself in the institutions and practices of 
chivalry; the theocratic ideas which were at that time )> 
advancing the papacy so rapidly to its highest point of 
power ; and an ascetic conception of life and Christian v 
conduct which, like the last, was not only cherished in 
the church, but held almost as strongly and unquestion- 
ingly by the great mass of men of all ranks. 

All tile middle ages were characterized by a restiess 
love of adventure, and by greater or smaller expeditions 
to a distance to satisfy this feeling and to gain glory 
and wealth. The knight-errant is so great a figure in 
literature because he was so frequent in the life of the 
time, and even more universally a part of its ideals 
and imaginings. The knight - errant himself may not 
have been common so early, but the feeling was never 
stronger than in the eleventh century, and especially so 
among the Normans, who were so prominent in the first 
crusade, as the Norman conquests of southern Italy and 
of England witness. But this cause, however strong, was 
not the decisive one in the crusades. Had it been they 
would not have ceased when they did, for this motive 
did not cease with them. It never has been more 
active, indeed, than it is to-day, at least in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, as Africa, and the Arctic zone, and a hun- 
dred other things abundantiy testify. 

Nor was the influence of the church, nor the idea 
that it represented God's government, and that through 
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its Yoioe God spake and made known His will to man, 
the one decisive influence. That these things were so, 
men thoroughly believed. The growing strength and 
clearness of the belief that God was in the pope, which 
was a feature of the reform movement of the eleventh 
century, was one of the great forces which aided the 
papacy to win its triumph over the emperor, and to 
rise to the summit of its power over the church and 
over the state as welL The call of the pope roused 
Europe to the great crusades, partly, at least, because it 
was to Europe the call of God. But the crusades 
ceased when they did, not because the popes ceased to 
urge them upon Christendom, nor because the Christian 
world had ceased to believe in the inspiration of the 
pope, for both these facts continued long after the cru- 
sades had become impossible. 

It is in the universal prevalence of the third one of 
the influences which have been mentioned — the ascetic 
feeling — that we must find the one decisive cause of the 
crusades. It was the strong hold which this feeling had 
upon prince as well as peasant which made the crusades 
possible as a great European movement.^ It was its 
decline in relative power as a determining motive of life 
which made them no longer possible. 

It is hard for us at the end of the nineteenth century 
to understand how strong a controlling force this feeling 
was in a time when the motives and interests which 
shape our modem life had not come into existence, and 
when the nature and laws of a spiritual world were 

' In the Anglo-Saxon states, in the first two handred yean after their 
oonrersion, thirty kings and queens went into the oloister. Instances 
of the same thing are freqnent in other states. The passage in Ein- 
hard*s lAfe cf Charlemagne, Chap. IL , on the cloister life of Pippin*8 
brother, Oarloman, is yery instmctive concerning the general feeling 
toward monasticism. 
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beyond the nnderstanding even of the best. The dark 
terrors of the world of lost souls, which they crudely but 
vividly pictured to their minds as horrible physical tor- 
ments, pressed upon them with a reality almost as 
immediate as that of the world in which they were really 
living. With their limited experience and scanty knowl- 
edge, and narrow range of interests, there were no 
sources open to them of other impressions with which to 
correct or balance these. The terror of an awful future 
hung over them constantly ; and to escape from it, to 
secure their safety in the life to come, was one of the 
most pressing and immediate necessities of the present 
life.' But with the crude and physical conception of 
the future world, a crude and physical conception of the 
means of preparation for ft was inevitable. 

The history of monasticism, of pilgrimages, and of 
the whole penitential discipline of the church is full of 
instances to show that, in those days, there existed 
among the highest and most intelligent classes of the 
time an intensity of belief in the direct spiritual efficacy 
of physical penances which we hardly expect to find to- 
day in the most ignorant and superstitious. A pilgrim- 
age was not an expression of reverence for a saintiy Ufe, 
nor an act of worship even. It was in itself a religious 
act, securing merit and reward for the one who per- 
formed it, balancing a certain number of his sins, and 
making his escape from the world of torment hereafter 
more certain. The more distant and more difficult the 
pilgrimage, the more meritorious, especially if it led to 

* It is not meant, of course, that this was an erer-present dread from 
which there was no moment of escape. Life would have been impos- 
sible if that had been the case. But in order to understand many of 
the most oharaoteristio features of the first half of the middle ages it is 
absolutely necessary to hold in mind the fact that, relatively, as com' • 
pared with later times, these feelings were a constant and absorbing 
reaUty of life. 
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such supremely holy places as those which had been 
sanctified by the presence of Christ himsell 

A crusade was a stupendous pilgrimage, under espe- 
cially favorable and meritorious conditions, so pro- 
claimed uniyersally and so entered upon by the vast 
majority of those who took part in it. So long as this 
motive influenced strongly princes, and great nobles, and 
the higher classes, the men who really determined events, 
the great crusades were possible. When other interests 
of a more immediate sort rose in the place of this motive, 
its power declined, these men could no longer be led by 
it in the same way, and the crusades ceased. 

But this last suggestion must be carried further back 
and recognized as of the utmost importance in aiding us 
to imderstand the reason for the crusades as well as for 
their cessation. It was an essential condition of the 
movement that all these motives and causes which 
favored the crusades combined together in their influ- 
ence upon the men of the West at a time when no great 
interests had arisen at home to demand their attention 
and their enei^es. The time of the migration of the 
nations was past; even the viking raids had ceased. 
The modem nations with their problems, hard to solve 
but pressing for solution, had not yet come into exist- 
ence. Commerce was in its infancy, the Third Estate 
had hardly begun to form itself, and the revolution 
which it would work was still far off. Nono of these 
existed as yet, with the rival interests which they were 
soon to present to the duty of maintaining a Christian 
kingdom in the Holy Land, or even, with the pressure 
of an immediate necessity, to the duty of saving one 
soul by a penitential pil^mage. All the energy aiid 
enthusiasm of the newly formed people had no other 
channel in which to flow. There was no other great and 
worthy object to which to devote themselves, and they 
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deyoted ihemseWes to this so long as these notions 
and influences were not balanced by new and opposing 
ones. 

That these motives were strongly at work through 
the whole eleyenth century, and gradually turning men's 
minds toward crusades — toward armed expeditions which 
should combine adventurous warfare and rich conquests 
from the Mohammedan world with the advantages of 
holy pilgrimages — can easily be seen. Single men and 
small parties some time before had begun to undertake 
the Christian duty of fighting the infidel wherever he 
was to be found, and as tiie century drew to a close their 
numbers were constantly increasing/ The littie Chris- 
tian states of Spain were greatly aided in their contests 
with the Moors by reinforcements of this sort, and one 
of these precrusades led to the f oimding of the kingdom 
of Portagal. And also from almost every state of the 
West devoted knights had gone, even by the thousand, 
to aid the Greek emperor against the Turks before his 
appeal to the pope. Some of the Italian cities had com- 
bined their commercial interests and their Christian 
duty in attacks upon the Saracens of the western Medi- 
terranean regions. In 1087 Pisa and Genoa, at the insti- 
gation of Pope Victor m., and under the holy banner of 
St. Peter, gained important successes in Tunis, and com- 
pelled the emir to recognize the overlordship of the pope. 
A UtUe earlier Pope Gr^ory YII. had conceived the 
plan of sending a great army against the East to re- 
establish there the true faith, but his contest with the 
Emperor Henry IV. had allowed him no opportunity to 
cany out the plan. The overwhelming enthusiasm of 
the first crusade was the sudden breaking forth of a feel- 
ing which had long been growing in intensity, because 
now it had gained the highest possible sanction as the 
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will of Qod and a favorable opportunity to express itself 
in action. 

The crosades continued from the end of the eleventh 
to near the end of the thirteenth century, a period of 
about two hundred years. During this time eight cru- 
sades, as they are commonly reckoned, occurred, with 
many smaller expeditions of the same sort. Of these at 
least the first four, falling within the first hundred years, 
or barely more, are great European movements shared 
by many nations and thoroughly stirring the life of the 
West. 

The first crusade was led by princes and great nobles 
of Normandy and of the royal house of France and of 
Toulouse, of eastern Germany and southern Italy. It 
went overland to Constantinople, forced its way through 
Asia Minor, captured Antioch from the Turks after a 
long siege, and with greatly reduced numbers, in 1099, 
stormed Jerusalem, then in possession of the Fatimite 
caliphs of Egypt. Its conquests it formed into a loosely 
organized feudal state, the kingdom of Jerusalem, divided 
into a number of great fiefs practically independent 

The second crusade, fifty years later, was led by the 
Emperor Konrad HI. and by King Louis VIL of France 
on the news of the fall of Edessa, the outpost of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem against the Turks. It attempted 
to follow the overland route, but failed to find a passage 
through Asia Minor, and the remnants of the armies 
made the last part of the journey by sea. In the Holy 
Land it attempted nothing but a perfunctory attack on 
Damascus. 

The third, which is perhaps the best known of the 
crusades, was set in motion by the captilre of Jerusalem 
by Saladin in 1187. It was led by Richard the Lion- 
heart of England, Philip Augustus of France, and the 
Emperor Frederick I. The emperor followed the old 
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overland route and died in Asia Minor. Bichard and 
Philip made the passage wholly by sea. The dififerenoe 
in character of these two men, and the many causes of 
disagreement which existed between them, prevented 
any great success, and the crusade continued to be a 
failure after Philip returned to France, lai^ely because 
of Bichard's instability and lack of fixed purpose. 

A decade after, under the greatest of the popes, Inno- 
cent m., the fourth crusade assembled, with high hopes, 
in northern Italy to be transported to Palestine by the 
Venetians, but it never saw its destination. It was 
turned into a great commercial speculation, captured 
Constantinople, and erected there the Latin empire, 
another feudal state, which lasted past the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

The later crusades need not be noticed. They are 
expeditions of single nations and lack the general char- 
acter of the first four. The Emperor Frederick 11. by 
treaty re-established for a brief time the kingdom of 
Jerusalem ; and St. Louis, at his death, in 1270, closed 
the series with the true spirit and high Christian motives 
of the ideal crusader. 

In this line of events two things are to be especially 
noticed as characteristic, and as of assistance in enabling 
us to see the connection between the events themselves 
and the results which followed from them. 

One of them is the different part taken in these expedi- 
tions by the states of Italy as compared with the other 
states. The Normans of the south enter into the first 
crusade like the other Europeans, and in some of the 
later crusades the feudal parts of Italy have their share. 
But, even in the first crusade, some of the city states of 
Italy appear as furnishing ships and conveying supplies 
to the real crusaders, and as time goes on this comes to 
be a more and more important share of the movement 
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which falls to them. Italy does not furnish wairiorB ; it 
famishes ships^ transports men and suppUes, not for re* 
wards in the world to come but for cash, sells and buTS, 
and is constantly on the watch for commercial advantages. 
The other fact is the gradual change in the route by 
which the crusaders reached the Holy Land as the period 
advanced. The first went wholly overland ; the second 
almost whoUy, making only the last stage by water. 
Two of the three divisions of the third crusade went 
wholly by water, and all the later crusades, even that of 
Andrew of Hungary. There was a constantly increasing 
demand for ships and sailors, and a constantly increasing 
ability to meet that demand. 

Before taking up in detail the results of the crusades 
it is important to notice one tauet in the general history 
of the middle ages of which they are at once a sign and 
a further cause. They were a great common movement 
of all Europe, shared in alike in motive and spirit and 
action, and on equal terms, by all the nations of the 
West and by people of every rank. They are an indica- 
tion, therefore, that the days of isolation and separation 
are passing away. In one direction, at least, common 
feelings and common ideals have come into existence 
through all the nations, and a consciousness of the com- 
mon interests of the Christian world as against the 
Mohammedan. And these feelings were now held not 
merely by a person here and there, but by the great mass 
of men. Christendom, as a great international commu- 
nity which had never entirely ceased to exist since the 
days of Boman unity, had come to a clearer conscious- 
ness of itself. 

That consciousness was now to grow constantly clearer 
and to embrace by degrees all sides of civilization. The 
crusades are themselves a great cause leading to this re« 
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suit. By bringing together the men of all nations, led 
by a common purpose and striving for a common object, 
they made them better acquainted with one another, 
created common needs and desires, and immensely stim- 
ulated intercommunication of all kinds — manifestly the 
necessary conditions of a community of nations. It was 
because these things were so generally wanting that the 
feudal isolation of the preceding age had been possible. 
When they began to ezist and to increase rapidly, as they 
did under the influence of the crusades, the modem com- 
mon life of the world had begun to form itself, and a 
great step had been taken out of the middle, ages. 

It was no slight thing, also, that the age of the cru- 
sades was an age of intense excitement which seized 
equally upon those who stayed and those who went. It 
was a time when all men were stirred by a deep enthu- 
siasm, and the almost stationary feudal society was pro- 
foundly moved through all its ranks. It is a common 
observation that whatever thus awakens the emotions of 
men and throws society into a ferment of feeling and ac- 
tion is a great impelling force which sets all the wheels of 
progress in motion and opens a new age of achievement. 

Nor is it to be overlooked that they were on the whole 
generous motives and noble and high ideals which moved 
men in the crusades. There was selfishness and base- 
ness in plenty no doubt, but the controlling emotion with 
the most of the crusaders was, beyond question, a lofty 
and ideal enthusiasm. 

In the way of the increase of actual knowledge and of 
a direct influence upon learning, the immediate work of 
the crusades was not great. The Greeks in some re- 
spects, and the Saracens in many, were far in advance of 
the crusaders. The Christians had many things to learn 
of the Mohammedans, and did in the end learn them ; but 
it was not in the East nor in immediate connection with 
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the crusades. Some few things were learned diiectlj, 
especially in the line of geographical knowledge, but the 
great influence of the crusades upon learning was indi- 
recty in creating a consciousness of ignorance and awak- 
ening a desire to know, so that the work of the crusades 
in this direction was to raise the level of general intelli- 
gence rather than to increase very greatly the knowledge 
of specific facts. 

They gave to the people who took part in them the 
advantages of traveL They brought them into contact 
with new scenes and new peoples, and showed them 
other ways of doing things. Above all, they made them 
conscious of the fact that there were people in the world 
superior to themselves in knowledge and government 
and manners and all civilization, and that they had 
themselves many things to learn and to reform before 
they could really claim the high rank in the world which 
they had supposed they occupied. This fact is curiously 
illustrated in the increasing respect which the writers of 
the age show for the Mohammedans, and it is a most im- 
portant fact in the history of civilization. The mind of 
the West was aroused and stimulated by contact with 
a higher civilization, although it had not yet discovered 
its best teachers nor the right road by which to reach 
true science. The intense intellectual eagerness of the 
last part of the twelfth and of the thirteenth centuries, 
though it led into the barren wastes of scholasticism, 
was the beginning of modem science and the first step 
toward the revival of learning. 

We can trace the beginnings of this desire to know, as 
we can of so many other things which we call the results 
of the crusades, to times before these began. Even in 
the tenth century can be found many indications that 
the mind of Europe was beginning to awake, to feel an 
eager desire to learn, and even to be conscious of the fact 
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that they must turn to the Arabs for instmction. Oer- 
bert of Rheims— Sylvester n. — ^is a precursor in spirit 
of Soger Baoon and of Lanrentius YaUa, as Scotus 
Erigena— in the century before — ^is of his greater name- 
sake of the thirteenth century. We should like to be- 
lieve also that the heretics who were burned at Orleans 
in 1022 represent a faint stirring of that critical reason 
which makes a clearer demand in Abelard in regard to 
theology, and in the Albigenses and Waldenses in regard 
to practical Christianity. 

But it is only in the thirteenth century that we reach 
the first great intellectual age since ancient history 
closed, one of the greatest, indeed, of all history. If the 
work to which it especially devoted itself, an abstract 
and speculative philosophy, has been left behind by the 
world's advance, it was nevertheless, in its day, one great 
step in that advance, and in the founding of the univer- 
sities the century made a direct and permanent contribu- 
tion to the civilization of the world. 

The strongest and most decisive of the immediate in- 
fluences of the crusades was that which they exerted 
upon commerce. They created a constant demand for 
the transportation of men and of supplies, built up 
of themselves a great carrying trade, improved the art 
of navigation, opened new markets, taught the use of 
new commodities, created new needs, made known new 
routes and new peoples with whom to trade, stimulated 
explorations, and in a hundred ways which cannot be 
mentioned introduced a new commercial age whose char- 
acter and results must be examined in detail hereafter. 

One of the most interesting direct results of the cru- 
sades in this direction was the extensive exploration of 
Asia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by Euro- 
pean travellers, of whom Marco Polo is the most familiar 
example, but only one of a host of men almost equally 
is 
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deserving of fama There is nothing which illostxateB 
better than these explorations the stimulus of the cru- 
sades, the energy and the broadening of mind, and the 
new ideas which are characteristic of the age. 

In the political sphere the age is as full of change as 
elsewhere. The details must be reserved for a future 
chapter, but the general features may be indicated here. 
The great fact which is everywhere characteristic of the 
time is the rise into power of the Third Estate and the 
fall of the feudal noble from the political position which 
he had occupied. It will be seen later that, in the main, 
this was due to the increase of commerce and only indi- 
rectly to the crusades, but in one or two ways they 
directly aided in the process. The noble, influenced 
only by the feelings of his dass, and thrown upon his 
own resources for the expenses of his crusade, did not 
count the cost, or he hoped to gain greater possessions 
in the Holy Land than those he sacrificed at home. 
Large numbers of the old families were ruined and dis- 
appeared, and their possessions fell to anyone who was 
able to take advantage of the situation. Whether these 
lands passed into the hands of rich burghers, as they did 
in some cases, or not, was a matter of Uttle importance, 
since the decline of the old nobility and the substitution 
for it of a new nobility was a great relative gain for the 
Third Estate as it was for the crown. 

Wherever the royal power was in a position to take 
advantage of the changes of the time, as was notably the 
case in France, it gained constantly in relative strength, 
and by the time the crusades were over, feudalism had 
disappeared as a real political institution, and the mod- 
em state had taken its place — ^not that the resistance of 
feudalism to this revolution was by any means over, but 
the opportunity for a complete victory was dearly before 
the king. 
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Of considerable signifioanoe also, in this direction, is 
the part which the lower classes of the population took 
in the crosades, seen most clearly perhaps in the first. 
It has the appearance to us of a general moyement 
among the peasantry, and it was a sign, certainly, of dis- 
content with their lot, a vague and ignorant feeling that 
improvement was possible in some way. It was an evi« 
dence also of some new confidence and self-reliance on 
their part, and no doubt it did in some instances improve 
their condition. This movement is, on the whole, how- 
ever, to be regarded like the peasant wars of later times, 
to which it is in its real character very similar, rather as 
the sign of a revolution which is slowly working itself out 
in other ways than as in itself a real means of advance. 

These results, which have been briefly stated, when 
taken together indicate, clearly enough perhaps, the im- 
mediate changes which the crusades produced, and also 
why they came to an end when they did. The changes 
which they represent had created a new world. The old 
feelings and judgments and desires which had made the 
crusades possible no longer existed in their relative 
strength. New interests had arisen which men had not 
known before, but which now seemed to them of such 
supreme and immediate importance that they could not 
be called away from them to revive past and forgotten 
interests. The less intelligent part of the people, the 
dreamer, or the mind wholly centred in the church, 
might still be led by the old feelings, and might desire 
to continue the crusade, but the working mind of Europe 
could no longer be moved. 

One point which has been briefly referred to abeady 
needs to be distinctiy emphasized in closing the account 
of the age. The crusades work great changes, they 
clearly impart a powerful impetus to advance in every 
direction; a far more rapid progress of civilization dates 
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from them. But it seems to be equally clear that in no 
single case do they originate the change. The begin- 
nings of the advance go farther back into the compara- 
tively nnprogressive ages that precede them. The same 
changes would have taken place without them, though 
more slowly and with greater difficulty. Indeed we may 
say of the age of the crusades, as of every great revolu- 
tionary age in history, that it is a time, not so much of 
the creation of new forces, as of the breaking forth in 
unusual and unrestrained action of forces which have 
been for a long time at work beneath the surface, quietly 
and unobserved. 

One most prominent institution of the middle ages, 
which deserves a fuller treatment than can be given it 
here, rose to its height during the crusades and in close 
connection with them — that of chivalry. It goes back 
for the origin both of its forms and of its ideals to the 
early Germans. Certain forms which the primitive Ger- 
man tribes had in common — arming the young warrior 
and the single combat for instance — ^and certain concep- 
tions of character and conduct which they especially em- 
phasized — ^personal bravery, truth-telling, and the respect 
for woman among them — were developed, under the influ- 
ence of the church and of Christianity, into the later 
ceremonies of chivalry, partly solemn and partly barbar- 
ous, and into the lofty but narrow ideal of conduct which 
it cherished. The arrangements of the feudal system 
rendered easy the prevalence of its forms, and the spirit 
of the crusading age heightened its conception of charac- 
ter and made it seem like a universal duty, so that it 
came, for two or three centuries, to occupy a large place 
in the life of the time, and relatively a larger place in 
literature than in life. 

In the fifteenth centuiy chivalry as an external insti- 
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tation, a matter of forms and ceremonies, rapidly de- 
clined. The ideal of social conduct and character whick 
it created never passed away, on the contrary, bnt be- 
came a permanent influence in civilization. In English 
we express very much the same ideal in certain uses of 
the word gentleman, in the phrase "the true gentle- 
man," for example, and, in most respects, no better 
description of that character can be made now than was 
made by Chancer, in the description of the knight, in his 
prologue to the " Canterbury Tales," at the close of the 
age of chivalry.' The reason why this modem concep- 
tion of social character insists so strongly upon certain 
virtues, and omits entirely all consideration of certain 
others, equally or even more essential to a really high 
character, is to be found in the peculiar conditions of 
the age of chivalry, its ethical limitations and its class 
relations. 

It was, as far as it went, a Christian ideal of life and 
manners — truth, loyalty, uniform and unbroken courtesy, 
bravery, devotion to the service of the weak, especially of 
one's own class, the sacrifice of self to others in certain 
cases, the seeking of the place of danger when one is 
responsible for others — ^and such an ideal would certainly 
have come into civilization in some way. Historically 
it was through chivalry that it became a social law. In 
making up a full account, however, the other fact must 
be included, that the universal prevalence of the chival- 
ric standard may have made the proper emphasis of 
other virtues, which it omitted, more difficult than it 
would otherwise have been.' 

1 Lines 6S-72. 

* The reader of Fro1fl8urt*B Ohronitieg, or of Malory's SSng Arihurf 
needs no citation of special cases to convince him of the coarseness and 
barbarism which still remained nnder the saperficial polish of the age 
of ohivalrj, or of ite 9nUre disregard of some virtues. 
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We have reached with the crnsades, then, the tnmmg^ 
point of the middle ages. From this time on, history 
grows more diversified, and we cannot, as heretofore, fol- 
low a single line of development and include within it 
the whole field. Three or four great lines of progress 
run through the closing half of medieval history^ lines 
which are easily distinguished from one another and 
which are important enough for separate treatment 
They will be taken up- in the following order, which is 
roughly the natural relation of their dependence one 
upon another. First, the commercial development ; sec- 
ond, the formation of the modem nations ; third, the re^ 
vival of learning ; fourth, the changes in the ecclesias- 
tical world ; and finally, the Reformation, the age of 
transition to modem history. 

While we separate these lines from one another for con- 
venience of study, it must be carefully remembered that 
they are constantly related to one another, that they in- 
fluence one another at every step of the progress, and 
that perhaps a new advance in some one of them is more 
frequentiy dependent upon an advance in another line 
than upon one in its own. The attempt will be made to 
make this interdependence of the various lines of activity 
as evident as possible, but it should never be lost sight 
of by the reader. 



OHAPTEB ITTT- 

THE 0BOWTH OF OOMMEBGB AND ITS BESUI/DB 

If there is one line of advance in civilization which is 
a necessaiy condition of progress in all other directions 
it would seem to be economic advance. It is no donbt 
trae that more than once in history, tinder peculiar 
oircnmstanceSy times which appear to be those of re- 
markable economic advancement have brought with them 
dangers which seemed to threaten the very existence of 
civilization itself , aa in the last days of the Boman re- 
public. It is also true that sometimes economic improve- 
ment has been made possible only by advance in other 
lines, like the establishment of a better government, for 
instance, as in Italy during the reign of Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth. 

The trath is, the various lines of progress are so inter- 
woven, afi has already been said, advance in any is so de- 
pendent on advance in all, that it is not possible to say 
that any one of them, either in theory or in fact, is a 
necessary condition of the others. But this much is 
true, that a country which is falling into economic decay 
is declining in other things as well, and that no general 
and permanent progress of civilization is possible unless 
it is based — ^the word seems hardly too strong to use even 
if it is a begging of the question — on economic improve- 
ment. 

This was emphatically true of the period of medieval 
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history which extends from the crusades to the Beforma- 
tion. I hope to make evident, in the portion of this 
book which follows, how completely the yarious lines of 
growth which began an increasing activity from the cru- 
sades, and which led out from the middle ages into mod- 
em history, were dependent for their accelerated motion, 
for immense reinforcement, if not for actual beginning, 
upon the rapidly developing commercial activities of the 
time. Bad roads and no bridges ; the robber baron or 
band of outlaws to be expected in every favorable spot ; 
legalized feudal exactions at the borders of every little 
fief; no generally prevailing system of law uniform 
throughout the country and resJly enforced; a scanty 
and uncertain currency, making contracts difficult and 
payment in kind and in services almost universal; inter- 
ests and desires narrowed down to the mere neighbor- 
hood; these were the conditions of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. A successful commerce meant neces- 
sarily a ceaseless war upon all these things, and the in- 
troduction of better conditions in these respects was, al- 
most in itself, the transformation of the medieval into 
the modem. 

The German invasions had broken up the organization 
of Roman commerce and destroyed large amounts of 
capital They had diminished the currency in circula- 
tion, lowered the condition of the Boman artisan class 
and broken up their organizations, impaired the means 
of intercommunication, and brought in as the ruling race 
in every province a people on a much lower plane of 
economic development, with fewer wants, hardly above 
the stage of barter, and entirely unused to the compli- 
cated machinery of general commerce. Such a change 
was a severe blow to commerce. Large parts of the 
empire fell back into a more primitive condition, where 
the domain supplied almost all its own wants, very few 
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things being bought from without and very few being 
sold. 

But the invasions did not entirely destroy oommeroa 
Even in the worst times there can be found many 
traces of what may be called inter-state exchanges, of 
commerce between the East and the West, or between 
the North and the South. The church needed, for its 
ornaments and vestments and in its services, cloths and 
spices and other articles which could not be obtained 
in the West. Nobles made use of numerous articles of 
luxury and display in a life that was, on the whole, hard 
and comfortless. Where wealth existed there was a 
tendency to invest it in articles which would store great 
value in small space, and which could be quickly turned 
into money, or exchanged. The demand, consequently, 
for the articles which commerce would supply, though 
it was limited, was strong, and of a sort which insured 
a great profit. 

Under such circumstances the importation of the 
goods needed was certain to exist. Indeed commerce 
never died out. Every period of good government in 
any of the new German states, as under Theodoric, even 
if it lasted but for a moment, saw a revival of it Jus- 
tinian's conquests in Italy created a natural line of con- 
nection between the East and the West which continued 
unbroken until the crusades. Even before his invasion, 
the Venetians had the reputation of making long voy- 
ages, and notwithstanding the troublous times which 
followed, their commerce was firmly established by the 
eighth century. Before the eleventh, nearly all the east- 
em goods which found their way into the West came 
through Italy, where Venice and Amalfi were the two 
chief ports. Occasionally something reached southern 
Gaul and eastern Spain directly, but the overland route 
through the Danube valley seems to have been used 
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only for a brief interval or two. In the eleventh oen« 
tnry commerce appears to have developed rapidly for 
the time. The conditions which rendered the crusades 
possible, that is, the beginnings of something like a real 
community life in Europe, showed themselves also, and 
earlier than, anywhere else, in an increasing commerce, 
and new cities came up to take part in it. Pisa and 
Gtenoa were able to conquer privileges from the Moham- 
medan states of northern Africa. Marseilles was in a 
position to obtain extensive favors from the first cru- 
saders. Inland cities, also, had begun to have extended 
relations, as distributing points for the goods *which 
reached them overland from Italy, and a sea commerce 
of some importance had begun in the North. 

The crusades, then, did not originate commerce, but 
they imparted to it a new and powerful impulse. They 
created at once a strong demand for increased means 
of transportation. The first crusade went overland, but 
the later ones wholly or partly by water. The occupa- 
tion of the Holy Land by the Christians made necessaiy 
a more lively and frequent intercourse between East 
and West The crusader states were able to maintain 
themselves only by constant new arrivals of men and 
supplies. The West was made acquainted with new ar- 
ticles of use or luxury, and desires and needs rapidly 
increased. Connections were formed with new peoples, 
as with the Monguls. New commercial routes were 
opened up, geographical knowledge increased, and new 
regions appeared in the maps. 

The change in the general atmosphere of Europe 
which accompanied the crusades, the broadening of 
mind and the growth of common interests, favored in- 
creased intercommunication and exchange, and, from the 
first crusade on, commerce increased with great rapid- 
ity, penetrated constantly into new regions, aided the 
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growth of mannfactming industries, multiplied the arti- 
cles with which it dealt, improved greatly its own ma- 
chinery — ^the art of navigation, currency, forms of credit^ 
maritime law, and mercantile organization — and exer- 
ted a profound influence upon every department of hu- 
man activity. 

The regions embraced within the world commerce of 
the middle ages may be divided for convenience of ex- 
amination into three divisions — the East, the North, and 
the states, chiefly Mediterranean, which acted as middle- 
men between these two extremes. 

The goal at the East was India, though there was for 
a time some direct overland connection with China 
starting irom the Black Sea. From the East came the 
articles of luxury and show, which formed the bulk of 
medieval commerce, . and returned enormous profits — 
spices, incense, perfumes, precious stones, carpets, hang- 
ings, and rich cloths. The Christian merchants of Eu- 
rope could not purchase these direct from India, but 
only from the Mohammedan states of western Asia, 
which maintained relations with the farther East. These 
could sell to India but few goods in exchange — horses, 
linen, and manufactured metals, especially weapons — 
and large quantities of the precious metals had to be ex- 
ported to settle the balance. These goods reached the 
West by a variety of routes, some coming through the 
Black Sea, where Trebizond was an important port; 
others coming up the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates, 
and reaching Mediterranean ports like Antioch or Bey- 
root ; others by the more southern route, through the 
Bed Sea and !l^ypt. The frequency of the use and the 
profitableness of any one of these routes depended upon 
the political condition of the intermediary Mohamme- 
dan states, and varied greatly at difierent times. With 
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the advance of the Turks the more northern lines were 
gradually rendered impossible, and this was one of the 
ohief oauses which led to the rapid decline of the com- 
merce of Genoa in the fifteenth century, her dependence 
being chiefly upon the Black Sea routes. On the eve 
of the great discoveries of the end of the fifiieenth cen- 
tury almost the only secure and profitable connection 
witii India was through Egypt. 

The Mohammedan states took of the western mer- 
chants a much greater variety of goods than India 
— food supplies, grain, oil, and honey, metals and min- 
erals, lead, iron, steel, tin, sulphur, doth in great 
variety, leather, wool, soap, furs, and slaves — Circas- 
sians being conveyed, for instance, from the Black Sea 
to Egypt, and even Europeans being sold without much 
hesitation by their Christian brethren when opportunity 
offered. The ships of the West, loaded with the east- 
em goods which they had purchased, made the return 
voyage, beset with dangers from pirate attacks and un- 
skilful navigation, and at home, at Venice or Genoa, 
the goods were unloaded and stored for further ex- 
change. 

From the Mediterranean ports overland routes led up 
into the country to important points of interior trade. 
In France and Germany commerce centred about the 
fears, which were held at fixed seasons. In the great fairs 
wholesale trade was carried on, the merchants from the 
smaller places meeting there the importers who had the 
goods of the East, and so obtaining their supplies. In 
the fairs of the smaller places retail trading was done,' 
but a very large part of the retail trade of the interior 
was carried on by pedlers, who went about from village 

^ The markets at present held at brief intenrals in the Congo state 
exhibit many of the oharaoteristio features of the medieval markets or 
smaU fairs. 
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to Tillage, oanyiiig packs themseWes or sometimes with 
horses/ 

After a time the ships of the Mediterranean ventured 
into the Atlantic, and direct connection by water was 
established with the North. Venice sent regularly each 
year a fleet to touch at ports in England and the Nether- 
lands, and the latter countiy became finally the centre of 
nearly aU exchanges between the North and the South, 
BO that it should fairly be reckoned as belonging in the 
middle region rather than in the northern. Bruges was 
the chief place for this traffic, and it came to be filled 
with the warehouses of the different nations where their 
goods were stored for exchange. 

The North was the great source of food supplies and of 
raw materials for the increasing manufactures of the mid- 
dle region — grain, wool, hides, tallow, salt meat and fish, 
flax, hemp, timber, furs, and tin and other metals. The 
North developed, from the thirteenth century on, a very 
extensive and diversified commerce of its own, with a more 
compact oiganization through the Hanseatic League than 
Italian commerce had, and reaching into Bussia and by 
degrees becoming bold enough to send its ships into the 
Mediterranean. Before the en4 of the middle ages there 
was also considerable manufacturing in some countries 
of the North. 

Notwithstanding the great development of commerce 
and manufactures, and the multiplication of articles of 
use and luxury which followed, the lives of most men 
still continued to possess few comforts, to the end of the 
middle ages. From the first century of the crusades 
many articles which we now consider among the neces- 

1 Catts, Scenes and Charaeters of the Middle Agee, p. 516, gives tho 
contents of a f oot-pedler's pack from the illustrations of a mannaoript 
It contained gloves, belts, hoods, a hat, mirrors, a dagger, a purse, a pair 
of slipi»ers, hose, a musical pipe, etc. 
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sities of life, chimneys, windows of glass, bedroom and 
table furniture, carpets, clocks, artificial lights, and other 
things of the sort began to make their appearance in 
the houses of the rich, commonly first in the cities, and 
were slowly adopted by the countiy nobles. The poorer 
people of the country remained in general without them, 
and with their insufficient diet, consisting chiefly of pork 
or salt meats, and the coarse grains, with very few v^e- 
tables, and their undeanliness of person and of surround- 
ings, it is not strange that frequent plagues carried off 
large numbers of them. 

By the fifteenth century commerce had lost much of 
its earlier simplicity. It had become greatly diversified, 
and had taken on many of its more modem features. 
With this transformation of its character some of the 
problems of international exchange began to arise before 
the mind of the time, now capable of taking wider, yiews 
than once, and men began to grope, at least in a half- 
conscious way, for the solution of questions which we do 
not seem to have settled to our entire satisfaction even 
yet — ^the relation of the supply of gold and silver to the 
national wealth, and the theory that national wealth may 
be increased and commerce developed by legislative re- 
strictions of one sort or another upon the commerce of 
other people.' 

It can hardly be supposed that the theories of intemar 
tional trade, which began to take shape at this time, were 
permanent contributions to civilization, but certainly they 
have profoundly affected its course ever since. Our own 

, 1 The legislation of a distinctly protective character, of which oara ia 
the direct descendant, began in the fourteenth oentorjr, though there 
are unconnected cases of the same sort of legislation much earlier. The 
theories upon which the mercantile system was based began to be put 
into definite shape in the sixteenth century. See Lalor's translation of 
Boscher's PoUUetU Economy^ Vol. II., Appw II. and III., MpeolaUy pp. 
441 ff. 
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century has been not more intensely interested in any 
subject than in the question whether legislation should 
continue to be controlled by them or noi These theories 
were formed at a time when the facts upon which they 
were supposed to be based were very imperfectly under- 
stood. Experience in general commerce was only just 
beginning, and any resJ knowledge of the laws which 
operate in it, or even of its primary facts, was entirely 
impossible. They were pure theories, ahnost as com- 
pletely so as the speculations of any closet philosopher 
who ever lived. Probably there is not to be f oimd in 
any other department of civilization an attempt to carry 
out pure theories in practice on such a scale as this. But 
these ideas had an apparent and temporary basis of fact 
in the existence of a narrow but extremely profitable 
trade, so situated that it could be artificially controlled — 
one, in other words, which could be made to operate for 
a time like the exclusive possession of a gold mine— and 
there was no experience at hand to show that this condi- 
tion of things was temporary and exceptional. These 
theories had further an extremely plausible foundation 
in the apparent self-interest of the moment, and they 
obtained a hold upon the popular mind which the better 
informed have found it extremely hard to loosen.* 

For our purpose these forming theories are far less 
important in themselves than as signs of the wider views 
and more comprehensive grasp of mind which they cer- 
tainly indicate and which was now possiblie, made possible 
in large part by the extension of commerce itself. 

* The dii&oalty in the case is hardly more, howeTer, than that which 
every science finds in getting its- own carefully formed indaotlons ac- 
cepted in the place of the pore theories with which the popular mind 
explains all partially understood facts. That the theories in this case 
are apparently closely bound up with selfish interests makes the process 
a more exciting one, and gives the adversary, perhaps, an unusual ad- 
vantage, but it cannot make the result different in the end. 
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This fact is shown still mor^ clearly in the idea which 
dawned npon the minds of many men in the fifteenth 
centnry of far wider possibilities for commerce than any 
which lay along the old lines — the first famt traces of 
the idea of a world commerce, and even of a conception 
of the world itself in anything like its actual reality. It 
was only the first beginning of these ideas, but they 
were held strongly enough for men to take the risk of 
acting upon them, and the discoveries of the last years 
of the century followed, which not merely opened new 
worlds to commerce but broadened immensely all hori- 
zons. 

The impulse to exploration and the daring spirit and 
pluck of the explorer had come with the first expansion of 
commerce, and as early as the thirteenth century the then 
" dark continent " of Asia had been traversed by many 
Europeans. The immediately active cause, however, of 
the oceanic discoveries of the fifteenth century was the 
coming up of new nations eager to take part in the ex- 
tremely profitable commerce in eastern goods, at the 
moment when the Turkish conquests in the northern 
and eastern parts of the Mediterranean were narrow- 
ing down the possibilities of that commerce as it had 
existed, and the footing of the Venetians in Egypt made 
competition with them very difficult The Portuguese 
were the first of these new nations to cherish this com- 
mercial ambition, and they turned their attention to find- 
ing a way to India around Africa. In the first half of 
the fifteenth century Prince Henry of Portugal nobly 
devoted his life to the encouragement of these explora- 
tions, because, as he thought, they fell naturally within 
the duty of princes, since they afforded no good hope of 
profit to tempt the merchant. 

It required no little daring to sail into imknown seas 
in an age when men fully expected that they might meet 
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with the adventures of Sindbad the Sailor, and worse 
things also, and progress was necessarily slow. One ex- 
pedition advanced along the coast as far as it dared, and 
when it returned in safety the next one ventured a little 
farther. In 1434 they passed Oape Bojador; in 1441, 
Cape Branco; in 1446, Oape Verde; in 1462, Oape 
Sierra Leon ; in 1471 they reached the gold coast ; the 
equator was crossed in 1484, or possibly a little earlier ; 
in 1486 Bartholomew Diaz turned the Southern Oape, 
henceforth the Oape of Good Hope ; and finally, in 
1498, Yasco da Gama reached India. This first success 
the king of Portugal immediately followed up by send- 
ing fleets especially fitted out for trading, and though 
they were bitterly opposed in India by the Arabs of 
Egypt, whose monopoly was threatened, they returned 
with loads of spices. 

The revolution wrought by the opening of this new 
route was tremendous. Venice, though in a favored po- 
sition, had been compelled to buy her goods in Egypt at 
a great disadvantage, as the Arabs had a practical mo- 
nopoly. Heavy tolls and dues were added to the orig- 
inal cost, and the Portuguese were able to buy in India 
several times cheaper than the Venetians in Egypt. 
Venice was thrown into a panic. Oontemporary evi- 
dence is said to show that when the news first came 
that spices had reached Portugal direct from India, 
the price of such goods fell more than fifty per cent 
in Venice.' 

* The trade oontinned, however, extremely profitable. The Portu- 
guese «re said to have sold their spices at the time of their sapremacj 
at a profit of at least six hundred per cent. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the profits of a successful voyage often reached 
two hundred per cent. These high profits, however, had to make good 
many losses. The average annual dividend, declared by the Dutch 
East India Company, from 1606 to 1720, was 22} per cent on a capital 
stock iMurtly *' water.'* 
10 
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For the Yenetians it was certainly a question of life 
and death. Their whole commercial existence depend- 
ed upon the result. They urged the Arabs of Egypt 
most earnestly to oppose the Portuguese in India in 
every way possible ; they discussed for a moment the 
opening of a Suez canal, and even the project of securing 
an overland route aroimd the Turkish dominions in al- 
liance with the Bussians. But it was all in vain. The 
world's commerce had outgrown the Mediterranean. 
Six years before Yasco da Gama's success Columbus had 
reached America, and the world passed at once out of 
the middle ages. 

Commerce had hardly more than begun its new activ- 
ity before its influence began to be felt far outside its 
own proper field. It is entirely impossible to indicate, 
in anything approaching a chronological order, the vari- 
ous ways in which this influence was directly exerted. 
Even an attempt to state them in something like a logi- 
cal system can be of value only as serving to indicate for 
examination the points of contact between this increas- 
ing commerce and other lines of advance during the 
same time. 

With the growth of commerce cities began to arise. 
Italy and Gaul had had numerous great cities in Boman 
times, and most of these continued after the invasion un- 
destroyed, but with their relative importance diminished, 
and in many cases certainly with their institutions 
changed. Boman Germany had had a few cities, and of 
these at least Cologne retained a noticeable civic and 
commercial life through the period before the crusades. 
The interior and north of Germany had had no cities in 
the Boman times, and only slight beginnings of them be- 
fore the eleventh century. 

With the revival of commerce these old cities wakened 
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to a new activity and grew rapidly in size and wealth.' 
New cities sprang up where none had existed before, per- 
haps abont a fortified post or near a monastery where a 
local market or fair began to be held. The privileges 
granted to the market attracted merchants to settle there 
and gradually widened into considerable rights of self- 
government and a local law, and, often at least, as the 
city formed about the market and was enabled by cir- 
cumstances to take its place as an independent member 
of the national commimity, the original market rights 
gradually developed into the city constitution. 

The natural tendency on the part of the city to strive 
for locfid independence and self-government was greatly 
aided by the fact that at the time when the movement 
began the feudal system was at its height as the prevail- 
ing form of political organization throughout Europe. 
It was itself the realization, as far as possible, of the 
idea of local independence, and though the feuded lord 
on whose territory the city had grown up might struggle 
to maintain his control over it, the logic of the whole 
situation was on the side of the city. The example 
which the lord had set in his effort to escape from his 
dependence upon his suzerain was a very plain one to 

* The long-diflpnted qnestion as to the oontinaance of Roman muni- 
oipal institutions across the dark ages is one which concerns the special 
institutional history of mnnicipal government rather than the history of 
the rise of cities in general. The causes of the general morement are 
those indicated aboye, whatever may be true as to the origin of special 
features in the municipal constitution. It seems pretty clearly proved 
that in Germany the great majority of the cities reached their rights 
of self -government by a gradual enlargement of the market privileges 
which were granted them at the beginning of their history. This fact 
does not preclude, however, the influence of Roman institutions else- 
where, and it is highly probable that such an influence was felt In in- 
dividual cases at least. While the general causes and general features of 
the moment are similar in all the states, it would be absurd to assume 
a uniformity in details which exists nowhere else in the middle ages. 
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follow, and the feudal system famished forms of easy 
application which secured a practical independence/ 

This was especially true of France, and though the 
cities of Italy exhibit more fully some other results of 
the movement which are extremely important in the his- 
tory of civilization, the French cities reveal more clearly 
than those of any other country the political tendencies 
which the rise of the cities everywhere favored in the 
general government of the state, but which were more 
completely realized in the kingdom of France than in 
any other of the large states of Europe. 

In France, though opposed in spirit to the feudal sys- 
tem^ the movement follows distinctiy feudal forms, and 
the tendency is always toward the formation oi " com- 
munes." By no means all the cities of France succeeded 
in reaching this result, and in organizing actual com- 
munes, probably only a small proportion of them did, 
but the tendency is in that direction, and those that 
failed stopped at some intermediate point in the process. 

The commune is, strictiy speaking, a corporation re- 
garded as a feudal person, and, as such, having the obli- 
gations and the rights of a vassal in respect to its lord 
and able to become a suzerain in its turn. The act of 
forming a commune within the limits of a feudal terri- 
tory was an act of subinfeudation — the formation of a 
Bubfief where none had existed before. By this act a 
group of persons, brought together in ordinary cases 
from a great variety of sources, some of them were full 
freemen of the country or neighborhood, some were for- 
eigners to the country or to the fief who had settied in 
the place for purposes of trade, and so were subject to 

* An interesting ease is the little republic of Andorre, where feudal 
forms allowed the establishment of a local independence which has 
been preseryed into our own times. See the article bjr Professor Ber- 
nard Moses, in the TaU B&dew, Vol. n., pp. »453. 
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Tuious feudal dnes to the lord> some of them were seifs 
of yarying degrees of right with respect to the lord> 
and therefore subject to special exactions for his benefit 
— ^this group of persons was transformed into a single 
person and raised to the position of a vassal, subject no 
longer to the varying and indefinite rights of the lord 
over serf and foreigner as individuals, but only to the 
limited obligations specified in the contract of the fief 
between the lord and the commune. This contract was 
under the ordinary feudal sanctions. The officers of the 
commune paid homage and swore the vassal's oath to the 
lord, and he, in turn, swore to observe his obligations 
toward them. 

The special obligations which the commune entered 
into toward the lord differed in different cases like those 
of other vassals, but within the limits established by 
these obligations in the given case the commune ob- 
tained the right to regulate its own afiisdrs as every vas- 
sal did. This meant, of course, for the city the right of 
local self-government, though the growth of the general 
government in France did not allow the result which was 
reached in Italy and Germany, the establishment of a 
virtually independent city state. 

Besides the commune proper, there was in France a 
multitude of cities and towns which never became full 
communes, but which obtained by definite contracts 
more or less extensive rights of self-government and of 
freedom from exactions. These were the ville^ de bour^ 
geoisie, or chartered towns. The number of these towns 
was much greater than that of the real communes, and 
their influence on the general results which followed from 
this movement was precisely the same. The difference 
was not one of principle or of character, but one which 
concerned the completeness of the local rights secured. 

It is easy from what has been said to understand the 
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attitade of the local nobility toward the commmie. To 
grant the right to form such an organization was to cat 
off so much of his fief from his own immediate controL 
It was to diminish his rights of exaction and to reduce his 
power. Opposition was natural. In very many cases 
the commune succeeded in establishing iteelf only after 
a long and bitter conflict, and as the result of a victory 
which forced the lord to yield. 

This was particularly true of the attitude of the eccle- 
siastical nobles toward the town. The seat of every 
bishop was in an important city. The larger abbeys also 
were, as a rule, in the towns, and so it happened that the 
towns which began to strive for local independence were 
more likely to be in ecclesiastical than in lay fiefa. The 
larger portion of the long-continued and desperate strug- 
gle between the rising cities and the older power was in 
fie& held by the church. 

Among Ihe lay nobility it was more likely to be the 
small noble, the lord of the locality, who opposed the 
city than the great lord whose domain included a prov- 
ince. The small noble saw the town growing up in his 
little territory, perhaps out of nothing or next to nothing, 
and menacing his dominion with a serious danger, pos- 
sibly even threatening to annex it entirely, and to crowd 
him to the walL The inferior nobility were in many 
cases contending for existence, and sometimes in France, 
as happened so generally in Italy, they were absorbed 
into the town ; in some cases they seem to have gone into 
the commune voluntarily and witii good-wilL 

The great nobles whose territories were principalities 
followed no common policy. If the count or the duke 
was strong, and his government a really centralized one, 
as was the case in some instances, he seems to have fa- 
vored the growth of the towns with chartered rights but 
not of communes, keeping the real control in his own 
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hands. If his power was weak and diyided, nsnrped 
by vassals whom he could not hold to obedience, he fa* 
vored the development even of the commune as a means 
of weakening them. In some cases, also, the great lords 
seem as bitterly opposed to the cities as the great officers 
of the church. 

'^The wavering policy of the French kings toward the 
movement, which is not in reality so inconsistent as it 
appears at first, is to be explained in the same way by 
their relation to their vassals. The early Capetians no 
doubt perceived the advantage which the independence 
of the towns woxdd give them in weakening the power of 
the feudal nobles, and did not hesitate to grant their aid 
to the efforts of the cities whenever they were able to do 
so. They early labored to establish the principle that 
the commune, once formed, belonged immediately to the 
king, and was in an especial degree under his protection. 
But the early Oapetians were in a peculiar position. 
From the wes^ess of their general power they were es- 
pecially dependent upon the support of the church, and 
this was in truth one of the chief sources of their strength. 
In many cases they could not break with these allies 
nor afford to support their enemies, though they might 
on other grounds have been glad to do so. We have 
them, therefore, following a policy which seems contra- 
dictory, aiding the communes where they could do so 
safely, and opposing them elsewhere, because in the lat- 
ter cases there was danger of losing more than might be 
gained. 

As the monarchy grew stronger and more independent 
of the support of the church, we find the kings adopting 
a more consistent policy, and at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century distinctly favoring the cities. As it 
grew stronger still, and something like a real centraliza- 
tion began to be possible, then the commune with its 
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rights of independent local govenunent stood, as the 
king looked at it, much in the same attitude toward the 
general government as that of the independent feudal 
baron. It represented a bit of the territory of the state 
in which the central power did not have free way. Con- 
sequently, we have later kings endeavoring to break down 
the privileges of the communes and to gain a direct con- 
trol by introducing into them royal executive and judi- 
cial officers. This process can be clearly traced before 
the dose of the thirteenth century, and it is very speedily 
concluded, partly because of the isolated position of the 
communes and their inability to combine as the nobles 
did, and partiy because they had always recognized a 
more direct right of government on the part of the king, 
and had never become independent, as had the cities of 
Italy and Germany. 

Toward the towns which were not communes, the 
villes de bovrgeoisie^ the policy of the kings was more con- 
sistent and more steadily favorable. These towns had 
not gained a complete self-government and were not 
closed against the officers of the king, but their formation 
was as great an aid to him as that of the communes in 
his efforts to build up the power of the central govern- 
ment by weakening the power of the nobles. 

But in many other ways, and really in more decisive 
ways than by dividing their fiefs and weakening their 
local power, the growth of the cities, or the increase of 
commerce as the underlying cause, rendered it no longer 
possible for the feudal lords to maintain the position 
which they had held in the state. 

As one direct result, a much larger amount of money 
was brought into circulation, and its use was made more 
general. In the thirteenth century not only did gold 
begin to be coined, but also coins of much smaller de- 
nominations than formerly, a sure sign that commercial 
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tranBaotions were beooming more frequent among the 
lower classes, and that sales were beginning to take the 
place of barter. From the cities and smaller towns the 
money would work its way into the country and grad- 
ually come into more common use among ^e laborers 
on the farms. 

This increased circulation of money struck at the veiy 
root of feudalism. The economic foundation of the 
feudal system was the scarcity of money and the impos- 
sibility of using it freely for purchases to supply daily 
needs which must be supplied in any state of society. It 
was not possible, in such conditions, for rent and income 
to take any Other form than that of personal services 
and payments of produce. Feudalism had a foundation 
also in the political conditions of the time, as we have 
seen, but it was hardly possible for the political con- 
ditions to change, to such an extent as to lead to the 
overthrow of the system, so long as it was impossible to 
substitute some other kind of payment for payments in 
services and in kind. 

As soon as money came into increased general circula- 
tion the situation was changed. It became possible to 
substitute definite and specific contracts for the arrange- 
ments, always more or less vague, of the feudal customs, 
and the increased usefulness of money was a convincing 
argument with the lord, in very many cases at least, that 
the money paid in commutation of services would be of 
greater value to him than the services themselves, uncer- 
tain and irregular, and performed with great reluctance 
as they usually were. But the introduction of money 
payments in this way, in the place of feudal services, 
while it left the feuded lord in title and rank and social 
position what he had been, deprived him of his immedi- 
ate personal hold upon his subjects and undermined his 
political power. 
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It mnst not be understood that this was the sole or 
even the chief cause in the fall of feudalism. A hundred 
causes worked together to that end. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that all feudal services disappeared. It was onlj 
here and there in the most favored localities that this was 
the case, and in some of these even, some feudal seryices 
have remained, in form at leasts to the present time, 
while in some parts of Europe feudalism can scarcely 
be said to have declined at the end of the middle ages. 
Nearly everywhere it had, however, and for peasant and 
burgher, in their rise to independence, scarcely anything 
was so helpful as the increased circidation of money. 

This more general use of money had also most impor- 
tant consequences in another direction. It made taxa- 
tion possible. The extension of commerce had led to 
large accumulations of wealth in the cities. Here was a 
new resource for the state which, if it could be made to 
contribute to public purposes in some systematic and re- 
liable way, would relieve the central power of its de- 
pendence upon the feudal system, and give it a new and 
more solid foundation on which to build, an indispensa- 
ble foundation indeed. Arrangements long in use pro- 
vided, as we shall see in the next chapter, an easy way of 
introducii^ the cities directly into the state machin- 
ery, and of obtaining from them their consent to a levy 
of taxes of which they were to pay the larger portion. 
The cities showed evident signs of a reluctance to part 
with their wealth, as was natural, but there were, on the 
other hand, reasons of their own which prevailed with 
them to consent. 

The accumulation of capital in the towns and the ex- 
tension of commerce throughout the country created an 
intense demand for order and security. Nothing makes 
so strong a demand for these things, or tends to secure 
them so perfectly, as the possession of wealth. The 
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feudal oonfosion, the private wars, the robber baron, so 
prominent a feature of declining feudalism, were the 
deadly foes of commerce, as the merchant was of them. 
His protection was to be found in the establishment of a 
public power able to suppress these evils and to main- 
tain order throughout the state, and wherever such a 
public power was forming the capitalist dass of the day 
came to its aid with all its resources. No doubt it was 
anxious to do this with as little expepse to itself as pos- 
sible, but it was ready to sacrifice its wealth unsparingly 
in its own defence when directly attacked, and it did not 
fail to see the advantage it would gain from providing 
the king with a revenue which would support a standing 
army and a national system of courts of justice. 

Commerce and wealth came to the aid of the forming 
national government not^ merely in the fact that they 
created a demand for established order but also by a 
demand for uniformity. Commerce extended from com- 
mon centres through the entire state, and bound it to- 
gether in a xmited system with lines as living and real as 
those of the church organization. The interests of the 
merchant were alike everywhere, and it was extremely 
important for him to know what he had to expect in 
every locality. The arbitrary exactions of the uncon- 
trolled feudal lord ; the varying tolls and dues of every 
little fief ; a hundred systems of coinage in whose purity 
and honesty no dependence could be placed ; worse still, 
if possible, the local customary law differing from every 
other in points perhaps of the greatest importance to the 
merchant and enforced by an interested local court from 
which there might be no appeal — ^these things were, in the 
long run, more serious obstacles in the way of commerce 
than private wars and robber barons. The whole influ- 
ence of the merchant class and of the cities was toward 
doing away with this local confusion of practice, and 
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toward putting in the place of it a national control, 
nationed coinage, oonrts, and law. 

In the matter of a national law the influence of the 
cities was especially strong. It was in this respect not 
merely a general influence, a favoring condition, which 
the cities created. In the cities the professional lawyer 
made his appearance and the study of the Boman law 
was begun and actively pursued. This was possible be- 
cause the growth of the cities and the accumulation of 
wealth in them meant leisure. That leisure which had 
been possible in the earlier middle ages only to the 
ecclesiastic became possible now to men outside the 
church. They could devote themselves to intellectual 
pursuits with a certainty of support The new study of 
the Boman law, which began in this way, and which the 
cities strongly favored, as a general and highly organ- 
ized system ready made for their purpose in place* of the 
feudal variety and confusion, gave congenial employment 
to this new dass and gave rise to the professional lawyer. 
He was a layman and a bourgeoise, but he was a man of 
thoroughly trained intellect, of self-respect and pride as 
great as the nobles, and he cherished the strongest ideas, 
derived from the system of law in which he had been 
trained, of the supremacy of a national law, and of the 
right of the sovereign to exact obedience everywhere. 
It followed that, in his efforts to recover the legislative 
and judicial power, and to establish a uniform law, the 
king had not merely the general support of the cities, 
but they furnished him also with a ready-made and 
highly perfected legal system capable of being inune- 
diately applied, and with a force of trained men earnestly 
devoted to its establishment and enforcement. 

We have here sketched somewhat briefly the influ- 
ences which commerce everywhere tended to exert, and 
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the results whieli it eveiywhere tended to produce. 
These are to be found reaching their logical condnsion, 
in combination with other causes, only in France, and 
there the lexical result involyed the destruction of the 
independence of the cities. Other states of Europe 
show results of this movement which are peculiar to 
themselves, and some of them exhibit tendencies which 
just as truly belong to it, but which do not appear so 
clearly in French history because there the political re- 
sult was so fully worked out in the establishment of an 
absolute central govemmeni 

In Italy the existence of the Holy Boman Empire, 
together with the policy which the popes adopted in de- 
fence of their political dependence, prevented the forma- 
tion of any native national government while the empire 
furnished the pretence of one. In consequence of this 
the cities, when they became strong, found themselves 
depending upon a shadowy state whose sovereignty they 
recognized in form, but which was not at hand to exer- 
cise a real and direct government. As a result, the cities 
in Italy found it easy to become little independent states, 
after the manner of the feudal principalities in Germany. 
Their early and rapid growth enabled them to absorb 
nearly all ihe nobles of the country, and they intrenched 
themselves so strongly that when the Hohenstaufen em- 
perors attempted to bring them under a direct control, 
they were able, in combination, as we have seen, to main- 
tain and secure their independence. 

The peculiarities of their growth had made them as 
independent of one another as they were of the state, 
and except when brought together by some common 
danger, each pursued its own interests without regard to 
the others. It often happened that conflicting interests 
led to the fiercest struggles between them, ending only 
with the ruin of one of the rivals, as in the contest be- 
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tween Florenoe and Pisa^ or that between Yenioe and 
Genoa. Many of them were able to extend their sov- 
ereignty over the surrounding territory and smaller 
towns, and to bring together a considerable state like 
that of Milan. In nearly all of them, toward the end of 
the middle ages, corruption among the citizens or the 
necessities of their military defence made it easy for 
unscrupulous and enterprising men to establish tyrannies 
and to destroy their republican governments, as in the 
case of the Medici family in Florence or the Sforza 
family in Milan. 

The diversity of life in these Italian cities, the multi- 
plicity of their interests, their rivalries with one another, 
and tiie party struggles within their walls, stimulated a 
general mental activity among their citizens, especially 
in the case of the large leisure class which their great 
wealth had created. And so in the cities of Italy, earlier 
than anywhere else, a keen and cultivated intellectual 
society formed itself, which was characterized by many 
modem traits, and which prepared the way for the re- 
vival of learning. 

In Germany a considerable number of cities in fa- 
vored localities reached the same position of local inde- 
pendence as those of Italy, and for the same reason — 
their immediate dependence upon a nominal national 
government which had lost all power to interfere in the 
management of local affairs. There existed, then, in 
Germany, as in Italy, permanently independent little 
city states regulating their own afE^drs under a republi- 
can government. Many of these continued independent 
into modem times, and three of them — ^Lubeck, Biun- 
burg, and Bremen — are at present states of the federal 
empire of Germany. 

Many of these cities were, however, in the end, to un- 
dei^o the same fate which befell the French cities, and 
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to be absorbed into some neighboring oentralized state 
founded upon a feudal territory. But these states were 
formed in Oermany only at a relatively late date, some of 
the most extensive of them not until after the middle ages, 
and. there was no one of them, at whatever time formed, 
large enough to include within its government the circle 
of commercifid territory in which the cities Were inter- 
ested. It happened, therefore, in Germany, that the 
cities were thrown upon their own resources for protec- 
tion, and were obliged themselves to repress the evils 
which a national government would naturally have held 
in check, and which even a forming centred power, like 
{hat of France, was able to deal with in a constantly in- 
creasing degree. As a consequence of this there appears 
in Germany a political result of the commercial develop- 
ment which is not seen in the same form elsewhere — ^the 
city leaguea The Italian cities united together in the 
Lombard League, in their struggle against the Hohenstau- 
f en emperors, but that was a league for mutual defence 
against a special danger, and it did not have the perma- 
nence nor the political character of the German leagues. 
The greatest of these leagues was the Hanseatic, 
formed during the thirteenth century and reaching its 
height in the fourteenth. Its power extended over the 
whole north of Germany and into all the countries bor- 
dering on the Baltic and North Seas. Almost a nation 
itself in its organization and resources, it dealt with 
states on equal terms and protected its commercial 
rights with great fleets. The League of the Bhine Cities, 
almost as powerful, and perhaps even of earlier forma- 
tion, was an equally effective agent in keeping the peace 
and protecting commerce, within the range of its influ- 
ence. So efficient an instrument in preserving order did 
the league prove itself to be that at the very close of the 
middle ages the free cities of southern Germany entered 
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into an alliance of the sort with the princes, who had 
succeeded in forming states in that part of the country 
— the so-called Swabian League — ^to put down disorder, 
caused mostly by the despairing and desperate efforts of 
the small nobles to preserve their political independence. 
In England the city never played so important a part in 
public affidrs as on the continent, and the reason for this 
fact is easy to be found. In England, the feudal system 
was never established as on the continent, and the state 
never split into fragments — ^the law was always national 
law. The centred government was always strong and had 
all parts of the state in hand, and the improvement of that 
government was an orderly and natural process of growth, 
in which all parts of the community shared alike, no one 
part needed to be uprooted and destroyed by the others. 
The existence of a definite machinery of free local self- 
government — ^the township or the hundred organization 
— ^furnished as ready a means by which the city could 
secure control of its own afiiedrs as the forms of the feu- 
dal system gave to the commune in France.^ But this 
very fact incorporated it completely in the organization 
of the shire or the state, of which the township or the 
hundred formed a regular part, and prevented the Eng- 
lish city from establishing a perfect independence like 
the Italian or German city, or even from coming so 
near to it as did the communes of France. In the long 
struggle for English liberty the boroughs were to play 
an honorable part, but they did it, not as independent 
powers, but as corporate elements of the state. 

Translated into other terms, this increase of commerce 
and development of the cities becomes the rise of the 
Third Estate into a position of influence and power, be- 

> Se« GroM, T?ie QvMd Menihant, Vol. I., p. 85, and Stabbo, Can$Utft 
tional Historp of Englarid^ Vol. L, p. 407 ff. 
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side the other two. This is a fact of the utmost impor- 
tance in the general history of dvilization^ becatuae this 
progress once begun, though it was to be here and there 
very slow, and sometimes eyen ended, to all appearance, 
in reality never ceased, and our own time is character- 
ized by its complete triumph and the practical absorp- 
tion, both economically and politically, of the other two 
estates in the third. 

All the middle ages may have recognized the exist- 
ence of three classes in the population — a working dass 
besides the clergy and the nobles — but politically and in 
all practical concerns no account was taken of this third 
class until it b^an to possess wealth. The First Estate, 
the clergy, with the Second Estate, the nobles, controlled 
eyerything, and no one outside their ranks had any yoice 
in affidrs. 

With the growth of commerce this began to be 
changed. Wealth meant power. The ready money of 
the merchant was as effectiye a weapon as the sword of 
the nobles, or the spiritual arms of the churcL Very 
speedily, also, the men of the cities began to seize upon 
one of the weapons which up to this time had been the 
exclusiye possession of the church, an^^ one of the main 
sources of its power — ^knowledge and intellectual train- 
ing. With these two weapons in its hands, wealth and 
knowledge, the Third Estate forced its way into influence, 
and compelled the other two to recognize it as a partner 
with themselyes in the management of public concerns. 

This formation of the Third Estate must not be re- 
garded as the formation of the " people " in the modem 
sense of that word. This is a yery important historical 
distinction and one that should be made clear if possible. 

According to our modem democratic ideas the '' peo- 
ple" includes the whole body of inhabitants in the 
country. If we say, "the will of the people controls the 
20 
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state/' we mean the will of the mass of the popolatioii 
without distinction of classes. But such an idea would 
have been impossible to the middle ages. It would have 
been foreign to all its notions. Even within the self-gov- 
erning cities the goyemments were not democratic, and 
they tended, in most cases, to become more and more 
aristocratic, and the distinction between *' patricians " 
and common people was as clearly drawn as outside their 
walls, though based upon different grounds. 

The rise of the Third Estate did not mean the forma- 
tion of the " people." It was the first step toward it, but> 
in the middle ages, it went no farther than to bring up 
beside the other classes, who had heretofore controlled 
the state, and who continued to retain their distinct 
existence as classes, and nearly everywhere kept a pre- 
ponderance of influence, another class, clearly marked 
within itself as a class and clearly separated from them. 
Beyond this the middle ages did not go, except in Italy, 
where something almost like the "people " may be seen, 
though in England, also, one very decisive step toward 
modem times had been taken in the association of the 
smaller nobles with the " commons.'* The government 
which resulted from the rise of the Third Estate was a 
government of classes and separate interests, with the 
characteristic weaknesses of such a government, and un- 
less reinforced from other sources presented no serious 
obstacle to the growth of absolutism. 

The Third Estate was itself divided into two well- 
marked divisions — the city population and the laboring 
class of the country districts. This distinction was so 
clearly marked that in some countries the peasants were 
reckoned as forming a Fourth Estate. The agricultural 
laborers of Europe can hardly be said to have gained 
political rights or any share in the government at the 
close of the middle ages ; indeed, with insignificant ex- 
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oeptions, and with tiie exoeption of oonise of America^ it 
was reserved for the nineteenth oentuiy to make this 
advance. 

The Third Estate, considered as having an influence on 
public aflEedrSy was in reality only the bm^her class. 
This was, however, as a matter of &ct, drawn largely 
from the country population, though the nucleus around 
which it gathered was in all cases, except in the new 
towns, the city population which had descended from 
earlier times. As commerce increased, means of employ- 
ment naturally multiplied. Manufactures developed; 
new lines of industry and of mechanical work were opened. 
An easier and more advantageous life was to be had in 
the cities than in the country, and a current set constantly 
into them of the more enterprising and better situated 
peasants to take advantage of the more favorable condi- 
tions there, and to reinforce the Third Estate. The 
cities themselves encouraged this tendency and sometimes 
also the suzerain, or the sovereign of the city, by the 
grant of his protection to immigrants. It had its reflex 
influence also upon the people remaining in the country, 
by securing them better treatment or even special privi- 
leges from lords anxious to retain the peasants on their 
lands. 

In the case of the laboring classes of the country the 
end of the Boman empire and the beginning of the mid- 
dle ages had seen the slave transformed into the serf. 
This change consisted in giving certain limited rights to 
a class which had ]t>ef ore possessed no rights whatever. 
A serf is a slave to whom a few but not all the rights of 
a freeman have been granted. He has taken the first 
step toward becoming a freeman. That he is chained to 
the soil is at the beginning as much of an advantage as 
it is later a disadvantage, for it secures him a home, a 
family, and certain limited rights of property, none of 
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which can be ta«ken away from him. It was perfectly 
natural that in the course of time, as the general condi- 
tions which surrounded the serf improved, the limitations 
upon his right should come to be the main things no- 
ticed, and that it should be f oi^otten how yery little 
those limitations were regarded centuries before in com- 
parison with the rights then granted. 

This change to serfdom was accomplished in the later 
empire by economic causes, chiefly by the difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of agricultural laborers. The 
slavery of Christian men was not entirely extinguished, 
however, though forbidden. It lingered on in various 
ways until the very end of the middle ages. 

In the times wMch follow the Oerman conquests there 
is to be seen a mixture of phenomena. Exactly opposite 
things seem to be happening at different dates or in dif- 
ferent places at the same date. In some cases freemen 
sink down toward the serf class, and many of those in 
the higher grades of serfdom represent earlier free labor- 
ers. Sometimes, on the contrary, the lower classes may 
be seen rising toward the higher, and reinforcing from 
this source the same upper grades. In a general view 
of the whole period we may say that the condition of the 
laborer is, in most particulars, improving; or the fact 
would be, perhaps, more accurately stated in this way : 
that the forms of land tenure and the general economic 
conditions of the middle ages made it, on the whole, easy 
for the serf who was somewhat more enterprising than 
his class, or who found himself in a better situation to 
improve his condition and to rise toward the rank of a 
freeman. 

This fact explains the great variety of rights possessed 
by the agricultural laborers of a given time in any one 
of the countries of Europe, and as well the great variety 
of legal conditions which can often be found upon a 
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single estate. These various gradations of right and of 
tenure represent the intermediate steps or stages through 
which the serf is passing on his way to freedom. On 
the same estate there may be some, perhaps, whose con- 
dition is hardly to be distinguished from that of slaves, 
others who have a few more rights, others still more, and 
some who are almost indistinguishable from full free- 
men. 

This second change from serf to free laborer, like the 
earlier one from slave to serf, was determined by eco- 
nomic causes, often by the same one, indeed, the scarcity 
of laborers and the consequent willingness of the land- 
lord to grant better conditions of tenure in order to gaiu 
new laborers or to keep his old ones. It consisted almost 
everywhere in the transformation of vague and indefinite 
personal services into clearly expressed and definitely 
limited services, and these into payments of rent, some- 
times in produce and then finally in many places in 
money. When a fixed money payment took the place of 
labor services the serf had become a freeman.' It is 
characteristic of the later part of the middle ages that 
these various forms of servile tenure coexist on the 
same estate, and very frequently in the case of the same 
man, who will be held to render in part services and in 
part rent payments. 

In the more favored parts of Europe this process of 
emancipation was completed by the end of the middle 
ages. In Italy serfdom had disappeared as early, prob- 
ably, as the end of the fourteenth century. In England 
the same result was reached, with some exceptions, by 

> In Bome plaoes, notably in Ital j, there were large numbers of eman- 
cipationB by charters, which gare religions reasons for the act, or moral 
considerations, drawn often from the Roman law, like the natural 
equality of all men. If these are really exceptions to the operation of 
the causes mentioned in the text, they are not numerous enough to 
affect the moyement as a whole. 
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the beginning of Hie sixteenth. Of parts of France and 
of Germany the same thing is true. In some of the less 
favorably situated parts of the continent serfdom or some 
features of serfdom liyed on until the revolutionaiy age 
which opened the present century. 



GHAFTEB XTTT. 

THE 70BMA.TI0N OF FBANOS' 

Whebeyeb the influences which were described in the 
last chapter had an opportunity to work tinder fayorable 
political conditions, only one result was possible — a na- 
tional consciousness hegan to arise and the national gOY* 
emment began to be more directly an expression of that 
consciousness : goyemments, in other words, began to 
exist haying reality as well as a name to be. The 
improyement of the intellectual conditions, which will 
be the subject of the next chapter, rendered also essential 
sendee in the same direction, in the growth of general 
intelligence and the creation of a wider community of 
ideas. But the connection of the intellectual adyance 
with the formation of state goyemments is less direct 
and immediate than that of the results which followed 
an increasing commerce. We haye just seen in how 
many directions these results were a direct attack upon 
the older feudal conditions and institutions, and it is 
naturally in order now to examine the special efforts 
which were made by the forming goyemments to take 
adyantage of these new influences, and in doing so to 

1 The facta of French history may be foUowed in the Histories of 
France of Kitchen. Dnruj, or Gnizot. There is no adeqaate account in 
English of the institutional history. Luchaire, Manud des ImtUutions 
Fran^aiiMj is the best aocoant from the accession of the Capetians to 
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sketoh the forms of goyemment and constitation result- 
ing in the various states of the time. 

In two of the leading states of Europe governments 
which may be called resJly national were established — in 
France and England. Their history is consequently of 
greater interest to us and will occupy us most fuUy. 
One other country, Spain, arrived at a government which 
embraced the whole territory of the state, but which was 
not supported, as in the other two cases, by a thoroughly 
united national feeling. In neither Italy nor Germany 
was any true general government for the whole state 
establi^ed, for reasons which we have already seen ; but 
in both cases some interesting political results are to be 
noticed and many indications that a genuine national 
feeling and spirit existed, though unable to express it- 
self through political institutions, while in many of the 
minor states which arose in portions of these countries, 
governments, which were really national in everything 
except extent of territory, were formed. 

In the case of France the great fact at the opening of 
its national history was feudalism. We have seen how 
completely that system prevailed in the France of the 
tenth century, and the prevalence of feudalism meant 
the existence of two fatal obstacles in the way of the 
formation of any efficient national government. It 
meant the geographical subdivision of the country into 
independent fragments, and it meant the subdivision of 
the general authority in the same way, so that the usual 
functions of a genersd government could no longer be 
exercised throughout the state by the nominal central 
power, but were exercised in fragments by local powers. 
We have seen also how the Capetian dynasty arose 
out of this feudalism itself, and though possessed in 
theory of very extensive powers, had in reality only 
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SO much power as it could derive from its own family 
resomces. 

These facts indicate clearly enough the twofold task 
which lay before the Capetian dynasty at the beginning 
of its history, and which it performed so faithfully and 
so snccessfolly. It most reconstract the geographical 
unity of France by bringing all the fragments into which 
its territory had been separated under its own immediate 
control — ^a task which was to be rendered doubly difficult 
by the fact that several of the largest of these fragments 
were in the possession of a foreign sovereign, the king of 
England. It had, in the second place, to recover the 
prerogatives usurped by the rulers of these fragments so 
that it might itself exercise them in fact as well as possess 
them in theory, and in doing so it must, in great measure, 
create the national institutions through which these func- 
tions of a central government could be exercised. 

The first four Capetian kings, from Hugh Capet to 
PhiUp I., do not seem to have been altogether uncon- 
scious of the great problems which they had to solve, but 
their situation was such that they could do but little. 
The first steps were necessarily very slow, and it should 
be considered by no means a small contribution to the 
final result that they were able to strengthen the hold of 
the Capetian family upon the throne of France, as they 
unquestionably did, to prevent any further loss of royal 
power and maintain the respect for the kingship in the 
turbulent society of the time, and also to continue and 
confirm the alliance with the church, which had aided so 
greatly the rise of their family and from which it had 
still so much to gain. In comparison with these more 
general and negative, but not therefore unimportant, re- 
sults, any specific gains which these kings made were 
insignificant. Philip I. does not rank in history as a 
very strong or energetic king, but he saw clearly enough 
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what was the first necessary step to be taken, the oan- 
solidation of his own feudal state, the duchy of France, 
and he bequeathed that policy to his successor. 

With Louis YL, the Fat, in 1108, the work was taken 
. vigorously and successfully in hand, and the succession 
opens of the great Oapetian sovereigns — of the sovereigns 
who may justly be called great in the work of constmct- 
ing France, if not in any wider sense. The chief work of 
Louis's reign was to overthrow the small nobles who were 
his vassals as duke, and who had been making themselves 
as independent in their smaller territories as the great 
vassals had throughout the greater France, and some of 
whom had brought it to such a pass that it was almost 
impossible for the king to travel with freedom from one 
part of his domain to another. This work he practically 
accomplished, and he centralized the duchy to such an 
extent that later kings had its undivided resources to 
draw upon in the more severe struggle which was before 
them. 

This straggle with the great nobles he also began with 
vigor, though without any very marked success. In 
Flanders, Champagne, and Aquitame he asserted the 
rights of the king and attempted to maintain them with 
force, and he carried on an almost continuous war with 
his great rival the Duke of Normandy. Earlier Oapetian 
kings had recognized the great strength of the dukes of 
Normandy and the importance of having them as allies 
or of weakening their power as opportunity offered, but 
the accession of Duke William to the English throne in 
1066 had greatly increased the danger from this source. 
The continual quarrels in the English royal family 
through the whole period furnished an opportunity which 
could be turned to advantage by the IVench kixigs, and 
Louis supported the son of Bobert against Henry L, 
though in the end unsuccessfully. The position of 1h% 
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English in France was stronger, indeed, at the dose of 
Louis's reign than at the beginning, by reason of the mar- 
riage of Henry's daughter Matilda with the Count of 
Anjou, who had been Louis's ally. The great gain of 
Louis's life was the centralization of the duchy and the 
decidedly stronger position which the king had gained 
throughout all central France. 

Li the next reign, that of Louis YII., the territory held 
by the English kings upon the continent was extended so 
widely that it threatened the very existence of an inde- 
pendent France. The wide fiefs which had been brought 
together by the dukes of Aquitaine, coyering nearly a 
quarter of the present territory of France, fell to an heir- 
ess, Eleanor, on the death of her father, William X., the 
last duke. Louis YL had not neglected the opportunity 
and had secured the hand of Eleanor for his son Louis. 
But there existed between this pair, apparently, a com- 
plete incompatibility of temper. Eleanor had but little 
respect for Louis, and her conduct was not altogether 
proper, at least not in the eyes of her somewhat austere 
husband, and on his return from the second crusade the 
marriage was annulled. But such a prize did not long 
remain unsought, and in the same year she married young 
Henry of Anjou, son of Matilda, who already was in pos- 
session of all ihe English provinces on the continent, and 
soon after succeeded to the English throne. By this 
marriage the whole of western France was united under 
Heniy IL, considerably more thau one-third its present 
area, and a far larger portion than that directly under the 
control of the Capetian king. But these lands were 
only loosely held together, and they were feudally sub- 
ject to Louis. It is interesting to notice that Henry was 
not willing to lead his army in person against his suzerain 
when Louis had thrown himself into Toulouse to defend 
that oily against his attack, the feudal theory proving 
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itself BO strong even in such a case. Bnt Lonis could 
make no headway against so large a power, though he 
tried to do what he could and aided the rebellious sons 
of Henry against their father. 

His successor, Philip Augustus, made it the great ob- 
ject of his reign to enlarge the royal domain, that is, the 
part of France directly under the king's goyemment 
The domain was enlarged when, for any reason, one of 
the great nobles, a count or a duke, had given up his ter- 
ritory to the king, so that there was no longer standing 
between the rear yassals and the king a great lord who 
held the territory as his own little principality, more or 
less completely closed against the royal interference, but 
the king had taken his place, and the small nobles of the 
territory were brought into unmediate dependence upon 
him, and he had now possession both of the rights of 
the old count or duke, and also of the more extensive 
rights of the national sovereign, which might at last be 
exercised. Sometimes, also, the kings got possession of 
rear fiefs before the county or duchy was finally ab- 
sorbed, and in both these ways, though mainly by the 
first, the new kingdom of France was forming and the 
royal power of the Capetian family was extending itself 
over the national territory by the disappearance of the 
great nobles who had been its peers at the beginning of 
its history. 

The long reign of Philip Augustus was a time of most 
rapid progress in this geographical reconstruction of 
France. The county of Artois, the king secured by his 
marriage ; the counties of Yermandois and Amiens soon 
after as the result of a disputed succession. These ac- 
cessions greatly enlarged the domain toward the north- 
east. But the great problem was to recover the lands 
held by the English, and at this Philip labored all his 
life. The constant quarrels in the English royal family 
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— of Hexuy II. with his sons, of Bichard and John, of 
John and Arthur, and finally between John and the Eng- 
lish barons — greatly aided his efforts, and Philip was al- 
ways on the side opposed to the reigning king. Before 
the reign of John he had made only very slight gains, 
the most important being the suzerainty of the county of 
Anvergne, which Henry 11. had been forced, just before 
his death, to transfer to Philip. But Philip's abandon- 
ment of the third crusade, while it was still unfinished, 
and his return to France to take adyantage of the ab- 
sence of Bichard are evidences of the power of politi- 
cal motives over his mind, and of his superior realization 
of the duties of his office, as compared with the English 
king. 

Immediately after the accession of John came the op- 
portunity for which he had waited. In 1200, John de- 
prived one of his vassals, the eldest son of Hugues, 
Count de la Marche, of his promised bride and married 
her himself. The count took arms with the support of 
other nobles of Poitou, and appealed for justice to John's 
suzerain, King Philip. Philip summoned John to ap- 
pear before his feudal court and make answer. When 
the court met, early in 1202, John did not appear, and 
sentence was pronounced that he had failed to meet his 
feudal obligations, and had therefore forfeited all the fiefs 
which he held of the king of France. ' Philip proceeded 
to execute the sentence immediately by force of arm& 
He had the feudal law clearly on his side. John further 
prejudiced his case by his murder of Arthur in the next 
year. He was hampered also by many enemies, and 
though he may have been physically brave and mentally 

* The reiMrolies of M. Oh. B^mont^-see two articles in the Bemi$ 
Hittofiqu€^ VoL XXXII. — ^have made it certain that the condemnation 
of John waa the result of the appeal to the king bj the nobles of PoitoOf 
and not of the murder of Arthur, as f ormerlj supposed. . 
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able, he was morally a coward, and his defence against 
Philip's attack was weak in the extreme. Speedily all 
of Normandy, Maine, Anjon, and Touraine, and parts of 
Poiton and Saintonge, were in Philip's possession, never 
to be recovered as fiefs by the English. The great vic- 
tory of Bonvines, which Philip gained in 1214, over the 
Emperor Otto lY., and the Oount of Flanders, allies of 
John, raised the prestige of the king to its highest point, 
and excited a popular enthosiasm which may almost be 
called national The reign of Philip Aagnstas had mul- 
tiplied the area of the royal domain by three, had 
sixengthened the position of the king beyond the possi- 
bility of rivalry or even successful resistance from any 
single noble, and had given it the sanction of iminter- 
rupted success. 

The reign of his son, Louis Vlli., lasted only three 
years, but it made no break in the line of advance. 
More territory was recovered from the English, including 
the important city of La Bochelle, and the hold of the 
king on southeastern France was strengthened. 

With Louis IX., St Louis, we have another long reign, 
and another period of enormous advance, relatively not 
so great in territory as that under Philip Augustus, but 
one which left the royal power, at its close, institution- 
ally much &rther along on the road to absolutism. 

Louis IX. was only eleven years old at his father's 
death, but his mother, Blanche of Castile, who assumed 
the regency, was worthy to be sovereign in the Oapetian 
line. The great nobles, however, had now begun to 
realize to what end events were carrying them, and to 
see, as they had to some extent before this, that their 
only hope of resisting the policy of the crown was to be 
found in concerted action. They consequently took ad- 
vantage of Louis's minority to form combinations among 
themselves to deprive the queen of the regency, and in 
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intenty to oheok the adyance of the royal power by arms. 
The skill of the queen-r^enty howeyer, defeated iJl their 
plans, and a similar result attended another attempt of 
the sort after Louis reached his majority. All these un- 
successful efforts in the end really aided the royal cause. 
In 1269, Lonis made a treaty i¥ith Henry HI., of Eng- 
land, by which, for certain small fiefs added to his land 
in the southwest of France, Henry abandoned all claims 
to Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou, and agreed to 
hold Gnienne as a fief from Louis. A treaty of the year 
before with the Eing of Aragon had made a similar diyis- 
ion of disputed lands in the southeast. Louis also 
profited by the results of the bloody extermination of 
the Albigenses which had been begun in the reign of 
Philip Augustus. The attempt of Raymond VLL, Count 
of Toulouse, to better his condition by joining one of the 
coalitions of nobles against the king had resulted in his 
losing some of his lands to the king, and he was obliged 
to renew his consent to the earlier treaty, by which the 
king's brother, Alfonso, Cbunt of Poitiers, was to suc- 
ceed to Toulouse at Baymond's death. This happened 
in 1249. Li the year after Louis's death Alfonso him- 
self died without heirs, and the great county of Toulouse 
was joined to the crown. 

To oSaet somewhat these great accessions of territory 
under the direct control of the king, the system of ap- 
panages must be noted, begun, in a large way, by Louis 
Ylll. to provide for his younger sons. The provinces, 
however, which were separated by this arrangement from 
the domain and made to depend feudally upon some 
prince of the royal house, were not ceded to him in full 
sovereignty, and the system did not lead to the forma- 
tion of a new series of independent principalities, nor 
prove as dangerous to the royal authority as might seem 
probable. 
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Loms's son, Philip m., though without originality of 
his own or strength of character, followed faithfully the 
example set by his father, and was well served by officers 
trained in that school. The great fiefe of Toulouse and 
Champagne were added to the domain, the jurisdiction 
of the royal courts enlarged, the deyelopment of a su- 
preme court advanced, the king's authority enforced in 
the great fiefs which remained in every way possi- 
ble, the independence of the communes weakened, and 
quietly and without exciting open opposition the royal 
authority strengthened in aU directions. The growth of 
a strong central government was now so well begun, in 
other words, that it could go on almost of itself under a 
sovereign who was able to do but little to direct the pro- 
cess. 

The r^ular alternation which seems curiously etiough 
to prevail in the Capetian dynasty during most of the 
medieval portion of its history brings us, with the acces- 
sion of Philip lY., to another strong king, and to an 
epoch of almost revolutionary progress. But this was 
almost wholly institutional. From this time on to the 
close of the long English war, no great accession of ter- 
ritory was made, though many small ones were, like the 
seizure of Lyons by Philip IV. France was now almost 
constructed geographically. The great central portion 
was under the direct government of the king, except 
so far as the appanages interfered with this. Ghiienne, 
Brittany, Buigundy, and Flanders were the only great 
fiefs still remaining independent, and, with the exception 
of Guienne, they remained so until the end of the middle 
ages, and the most of Flanders was never recovered. 
To these must be added, to complete the later French 
territory, Provence, which, though not a fief of France, 
was held by a long series of French princes and was 
finally absorbed by France under Louis XI. 
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The early deaths of the three sons of Philip the Fair, 
and the exclusion of their daughters from the succession 
by the so-called Salic law, make a natural dose for the 
first period of Gapetian history. With the accession of 
the house of Yalois the Hundred Years' War with the 
English begins. 

The great increase of territory directly subject to the 
control of the king during the period which closes with 
the death of Charles lY., the last of the direct line, had 
necessitated a corresponding development of the institu- 
tional side of the monarchy to provide the means re- 
quired to exercise the real government which became 
more and more possible. The reign of Philip Augustus 
marked an epoch in this direction, as it did in the geo- 
graphical extension of the royal power, and that of St. 
Louis'was even more distinguished for institutional than 
for territorial growth. 

The problem of administration, of making the central 
power effectively felt in all the details of local govern- 
ment throughout the domain, was the earliest which de- 
manded solution. The older administrative agent, the 
pr6v6t^ served very well when the domain was small, 
but was inadequate in the changed situation. He was 
wholly feudal in character, administered a very small 
tenitory, and was not well under control. 

In the bailli Philip Augustus developed a most effec- 
tive agent of the central power. Free from feudal influ- 
ence, appointed by the king and entirely dependent 
upon him, transfeired at intervals from one region to 
another, he was held under a strict control. In the 
district to which he was appointed, he directly repre- 
sented the royal authority in the local enforcement of 
its regulations of all kinds, and in the care of its finan- 
cial interests, and also in military and even judicial mat- 
ters, and formed a close bond of connection between the 
81 
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central goyemment and every locality. Besides the spe- 
cial fonctions of this new officer, he had the general duty 
of looking after the interests of the king, and of extend- 
ing his power and domain whenever any opportonity 
offered. In this direction the services of the baiUis to 
the crown were as effective as in their strictly official 
capacity, and not infrequently their zeal in interfering 
with the local nobility to the king's advantage carried 
them on faster and farther than the kings thought it wise 
to follow. In the great territories afterward added to 
the domain in the south, this officer was known as the 
ainichal, but had the same duties with some differences 
of detail. The supervision of the central government 
over all parts of the state was carried a step further by 
St. Louis in his more regular employment of enqn&eurs, 
officers occasionally used before and corresponding in 
duties to the misai of Charlemagne. Intended to over- 
see the conduct of the local officers and to insure justice, 
they became, under the stronger government of Philip 
the Fair,' agents of royal oppression and exaction. 

Probably the most difficult task which the'kings had 
to perform in creating the state was to establish national 
courts superior to the local feudal courts, and, in connec- 
tion with them, to enforce peace and good order — ^an 
orderly and judicial settlement of disputes instead of 
an appeal to force. The minute regulations with which 
the feudal law itself, as it b^an to be formed, had sur- 
rounded the practice of private war, mimicking on a small 
scale the provisions of international law and even more 
formal in character, are the evidences of an attempt on 
the part of feudalism itself to escape from some of the 
worst evils of unchecked license. The Truce of Gk)d 
was able to aid in this direction during a time when the 
church was the only general power capable of enforcing 
the requirements of such a truce. But it was not possi- 
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ble for the evil to be entirely done away with, and good 
order to be really maintained, until the general causes^ 
whose operation we noticed in the last chapter, had fin- 
ally transformed society and created so strong a demand 
for security as to give the central government such effec- 
tiye support as would enable it to enforce obedience to 
the law. This transformation of society was by no 
means complete in the last half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but it had advanced so far that its influence can be 
distinctiy seen, and the operation of the royal courts may 
begin to be called national 

The original court of the king, the curia regie^ was an 
assembly of court officials, vassals, and magnates subject 
to the king, which met at short intervals, at his simi- 
mons, to perform a great variety of functions — judicial, 
advisory, and semi-legislative — ^functions which were to be 
performed after a time, with the increasing complexity 
of government, by separate bodies differentiated from 
this original court. Under the early Oapetian kings the 
portion of France under its actual jurisdiction was very 
small, and its means of enforcing any decree were very 
limited. In the period which follows, down to the reign 
of Si Louis, the wider extension of the royal power af- 
fected the court in two directions. In one there is to be 
seen a constantiy increasing respect paid to the court on 
the part of the feudal lords, and a growing tendency to 
submit to its decrees, a tendency which, though not by 
any means universal as yet, was marked enough to be 
a sure sign of the increasing respect paid to the king. 
In another diiection, in the court itseU, there is evident 
the gradual formation from its members of a small body, 
constantly present and especially devoted to the study of 
the law — a result which followed naturally from the in* 
Greasing business of the court 

This latter fact is the first indication of the next im- 
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portant adTa^oe. From the reign of Si Louis the jndi* 
dal business of the court was r^ilarlj in the hands of a 
permanent body of speciaUy trained men, selected l^ the 
king, and this body now b^an to be called the Parle- 
TnevU. The lords and high clergy still attended occasion- 
ally, when especially summoned, in cases which particu- 
larly concerned their own interests, but the supreme 
court of the kingdom had now been separated from the 
earlier general body, the curia regis, and had begun its 
separate deyelopment. 

Along with this evolution of the supreme court there 
went also a great increase of respect and of business in the 
case of the subordinate national courts, those held by the 
prev6t8 and the baillis. There are, also, two other facts to 
be noticed in the same connection, as of the utmost im- 
portance in the national centralization. One is the intro- 
duction of a system of appeals, and the other, the reviyed 
study of the Boman law. 

The deyelopment of a series of royal courts might 
serve a good purpose in centralizing the domain, even if 
their action were confined to that, but would be of little 
use in binding all France together, if the feudal courts of 
the great fiefs, which were still left, remained supreme and 
independent. Under St. Louis and his son, the right of 
appeal, which had existed before in some parts of the 
kingdom, was definitely established for all France — ^the 
right of appeal to the royal courts, local and supreme, 
from all feudal courts of whatever grade, including those 
of the greatest and most independent lords, like the king 
of England in his capacity as duke of Guienne.' 

' The sapreme feudal ooarts in some of the great fiefB, as In Nor- 
mandj, Champagne, and Toalouse, were allowed to continue, their 
judges, under the new arrangement, being members of the Parlement 
of Paris sent for the purpose ; but they continued not as independent 
courts, but as proTinoial parlements, dearlj incorporated in the 
national judiciary system. 
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That the establishment of this right of appeal from 
themselves to the king revolutionized the whole situation 
and inyolved in reality the total destruction of their polit- 
ical independence, the barons do not seem to have dearly 
perceived ; but that they certainly resisted this advance of 
the royal power with some determination is evident from 
the numerous ordinances which were made in the follow- 
ing period against the means they were employing to 
maintain the independence of their courts. But their 
power of resistance was greatly undermined by the 
theory of the kingship, which had always existed in the 
feudal law, and which was now greatly developed under 
the influence of the Boman law. If the king was consid- 
ered to be the supreme source of law and justice, and if 
the right of the baron to hold a court was only a dele- 
gated right, then there was no ground on which an ap- 
peal to the royal courts could be denied. 

It was in the thirteenth century, especially in its latter 
half, that the revived study of the Boman law began to 
have a decided practical influence upon the formation of 
the modem state and modem law. We cannot enter 
here into the special influence which it had in the field 
of law itself, less decidve in France than in Gtermany, 
but far more extensive everywhere on the continent than 
in England. It is its influence upon institutions and the 
development of government which we must regard. 

The channel through which the principles of the Bo- 
man law were brought at this time into an immediate 
influence upon the institutional side of the national 
growth, was the position obtained by the professional 
body of trained lawyers, now beginning to be formed. 
These men were soon employed as judges in the subor- 
dinate courts, and gradually made their way into the 
Parlement itself, and thus tibat body became more and 
more separated as a permanent institution exercising the 
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judicial functions of the curia regis practically alone. 
And along another line also the same connection of the 
Boman law with the state was made through the influ- 
ence of the lawyers in the other body which was just now 
forming from the curia regis^ the Estates General. 

It was by iTifnaing its spirit into the progress whidi 
had begun, and directing it to certain ideals, rather than 
as a source of actual institutions that the Boman law 
affected the result. It was the law of a thoroughly cen- 
tralized state. Its spirit was that of a complete absolu- 
tism. All its principles and maxims looked to the king 
as the centre and source of the whole institutional life of 
the state. The supreme right to judge, to administer, to 
legislate, and to tax was possessed by the sovereign. 
This was the theory of the state which the lawyers were 
drawing from the Boman law everywhere, even, to some 
extent at least, in England. As the practical manage- 
ment of public affidrs of all sorts passed more and more 
into the hands of men trained in these ideas, and as the * 
Boman law gradually came to be regarded as the con- 
trolling law in all new cases, the actual facts were made 
to conform more and more exactly to the theory. This 
new influence was, thus, a tremendous reinforcement to 
the primitive theory of the kingship which had come 
down to the Gapetians from the earlier dynasties and 
which had lived through the age of feudal disintegration, 
a theory which had been itself formed after the conquest 
very largely on the Boman model. But it must be re- 
membered that it was not now mere theory. The influ- 
ence exerted upon the growth of the state was far more 
decisive than that of any mere theory could have been, 
for it was the controUii^ ideal of the men who were 
most active in shaping the new institutions.^ A recent 

^ Two points maj be emplusiied in oonneoUon with thig disoiuBloii of 
JFj-ttBoh ]«i}lai»l inftitqtioxis, «b facts of the utmost importanoe in ao- 
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writer has said of this inflnenoe : ''It was this more than 
all other causes combined which effected the transforma- 
tion of the feudal medieyal sovereignty into the abso- 
lute monarchies of the seyenteenth century/* ^ and one 
feels hardly justified in calling the statement an exaggera- 
tion. 

During the last part of this period three other insti- 
tutions of great importance began their growth, though 
their great deyelopment was to lie in the time of the 
English war which followed. These were the standing 
army, the system of national taxation, and the Estates 
Qeneral. 

With the enlargement of the domain, and the more 
important and more distant wars which followed, the 
feudal levies and the older general levy proved tiiem- 
selves insufficient and less to be depended upon than in 
earlier times. Before the reign of Philip Augustus there 
are instances of the employment of paid soldiers, and 
their use constantly increased. With their employment, 
and the other increasing expenses of the state, the neces- 
sity arose for a larger income than the feudal revenues 
supplied. Some points connected with the origin of gen- 

ooimting for the different resnlts in Fnmoe and England. One of them 
is this, that a national system of law and national courts had nerer dis- 
appeared in England as completely as they had in France. They did 
not have to be reoonstmoted almost de n&vo under the influence of any 
theories, and it was not true of England, as it was of France, that the 
confused and contradictory customary law was totally unfit to grow ipto 
a general national law with the rapidity necessary to keep pace with 
geographical extension of the royal power. The other fact is that 
France did not hare so complete a system of local self-goyemment as 
England, a system based ui)on different ideas from those of the Roman 
law, and able to train indiyidual men for the public service and the 
whole nation in the exercise of liberty. This fact was, however, of 
more decisive influence in the later stsf es of French history than at the 
point we nave now reacnea. 

' The New York Jffatian, Vol. XL., p. 487. 
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end taxation are not clear, but the first steps toward it 
seem to have been taken in the introduction, nnder 
Philip Augustus, of a money composition for military 
service not performed. During the English wars the 
method of this tax changed somewhat The kings of 
that time were not always in a position to maintain all 
that their predecessors had gained, and the Estates Gen- 
eral attempted to compel a recognition of their right to 
grant a tax before it could be legally collected, but with- 
out final success. The right of the king to impose taxes 
was in the end recognized. It was not until the dose of 
the Hundred Years' War, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, that these two things were definitely established, 
a regularly organized standing army, and an equally well 
organized and permanent system of taxation, imposed 
by the king and collected throughout the kingdom by 
his agents. It can be seen at once that when this point 
was reached the central gOTemment was independent 
of the feudal system. It had recovered from its vassals 
two of its most important functions, the loss of which in 
the ninth and tenth centuries had forced it to submit to 
the feudal regime. The failure of the Estates Oeneral to 
make good their claim to vote the taxes had rendered 
the crown independent also of the people, and with its 
assumption, in addition of the right of legislation, it be- 
came the only factor in the government The absolute 
monarchy was complete. 

The institutions which we have been considering up 
to this point are all institutions of centralization. Their 
tendency was to increase veiy greatly the power of the 
king, to undermine all forms of local independence, and 
to bring the control of public matters of every kind 
more and more completely into the king's hands. Now 
we come to the beginning of an institution which con- 
tained within itself a possibility of most seriouA dan- 
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ger for this growing absolutism. It is the Estates Gen- 
eral — States General — the appearance, or reappearance, 
of a public assembly having legislative functions. 

Leaving one side the uncertain and not yet sufficient^ 
ly investigated question as to the exact character of the 
earlier institution into which the representatives of the 
cities were now admitted, it is clear that in all the states 
of Europe there was such an institution already in ex- . 
istence. The king's vassals and the magnates of the 
reahn, lay and ecclesiastical, came together at his sum- 
mons — the clergy meeting sometimes, though by no means 
frequentiy, by themselves — ^to perform a variety of func- 
tions as occasion demanded, sometimes judicial — and 
this whether the curia regis was a different body or not 
— to decide cases that arose under the feudal law, and 
to determine what customs should be recognized as hav- 
ing the force of law, or to give advice in new cases. 
These last were acts which would correspond most 
nearly to legislation of anything during the feudal pe- 
riod, when real legislation seems to have been wholly 
wanting, except in so far as that name may be given to 
the royal edicts which were occasionally issued. Into 
this body, representatives of the Third Estate were now 
admitted, in all the leading countries of Europe, and it 
gradually assumed a more definite organization and 
dearer legislative fanctions. France was the last of the 
lai^er states to take this step, the Spanish states of 
Aragon and Castile were the first, soon after the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century ; Sicily followed in 1282, Ger- 
many in 1255, England in 1265, and France in 1302. In- 
stances of the appearance of representatives of the towns 
in the earlier body may be found in some cases before, 
but the definite b^inning of the new institution was at 
the dates given. 

The special occasion which led to the creation of this 
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new inBtitution is itself significant of the progress which 
the royal authority had made. One of the most impor- 
tant resources of the early Capetians had been the wealth 
of the churcL But they had drawn from this source, in 
the way of a general levy on the reyenues of ecclesiasfcinfl, 
only with the consent of the pope, granted in each case 
for some object of which the pope approved. Now 
Philip the Fair felt himself strong enough to dispense 
with this consent, and to demand that the clergy should 
be subject, like other classes, to the state's rapidly form- 
ing tax system. The pope took up at once the defence 
of his rights, and the conflict, begun on the question of 
taxation, rapidly involved a gfeat variety of points con- 
cerning the position of virtual political independence 
within the state, which the church asserted for itsell 
Upon some one or other of these points all the strong 
Oapetian kings — ^Louis YI., Philip Augustus, and St 
Louis — had come into collision with the papacy. Now 
the state was so nearly centralized that the war was 
waged on all these issues at once, and seemed to involve 
the whole relation of the church to the state. 

It was most likely for its general effect to make an 
imposing display of the fact that the whole nation was 
behind him in this conflict, or at least that he controlled 
the nation, that Philip called tc^ether the flrst Estates 
General in 1302.^ In doing this, he gave it a really 
representative character, and a definiteness of composition 

> It is bj no means improbftble that, in taking this step, PhiUp was 
oonsciously following the example set bj Edward L of England, a 
jear or two before, in his contest with Boniface Vin. over the feudal 
relationship of Scotland. The evidence is clear that Philip was familiar 
with these events in England, and the idea is an interesting one that the 
suggestion of the French Estates General majr have come from the Eng- 
lish Parliament Whateyer maj be true as tq this particular oooasioii, 
however, the Estates Oeneral would certainlj have been formed before 
many jears. 
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wliich made it a new institation. The membeis of the 
fiist two estates^ the oleigy and the nobles, were sum- 
moned personally and attended in person or by proxy. 
The towns of the whole kingdom, smnmoned through the 
baillia^ elected representatives to form the Third Estate. 
It was the power of money which had raised the Third 
Estate to a position in the community somewhere near 
the other two. It was not to obtain their consent to a 
tax, however, that representatives of the Third Estate 
had been smnmoned to the Estates General. The imme- 
diate object was to obtain the support of all orders for 
the king's general policy. It was not very long, how- 
ever, before the kings showed themselves disposed to 
submit the question of taxation to the sanction of the 
Estates, in order that the collection of it might be easier. 
In doing this, the kings put into their hands an extremely 
dangerous weapon against themselves, if the Estates 
General had been able to use ii It was not entirely their 
fault that ihey were not. The fact that this assembly 
was at first only an advisory body, and had no power of 
independent action, that the rights of legislation and 
of taxation were practically in the hands of the king, was 
a most serious obstacle to the formation of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, but not an absolutely fatal one. The 
Estates (General still had within itself ihe possibilities of 
the English Parliament. If it could have obtained a solid 
popular support and a leadership that would have com- 
manded general respect, if there had been throughout 
France a general experience and understanding of self- 
government as a reserve fund upon which it could have 
drawn, it might have gained all that was gained in the 
sister kingdom. It was the lack of these that was fatal. 

The epoch of rapid geographical and institutional 
growth under the Capetian kings of the direct line was 
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snooeeded by a long period of confusion and disacttery in 
which the national development in both these directions 
abnost entirely ceased. Soon after the accession of 
Philip YL, the first king of the house of Yalois, the Hun- 
dred Years' War i¥ith England b^an. In its real mean- 
ing it was a struggle over the last English possessions 
in France. Philip YI. had immediately taken up the old 
policy of weakening the English hold on Chiienne by 
intrigue and by every other means at hand, and Edward 
m. was not slow to defend himseU. It was a result, 
however, of the more truly national character which both 
states had now assumed, that the war involved wider 
issues than in its earlier stages — ^the question of the 
supremacy of England over Scotland, and of France over 
Flanders, and finally for a time the dangerous possibil- 
ity—dangerous alike for England and for France — that 
the English king might actually make good that daim to 
the throne of France which had been advanced at first 
mainly as a war measure. 

The Hundred Years' War opened with a series of 
disasters for the French, and of great victories for the 
English, against overwhelming odds, which are in them- 
selves suggestive of the difference between the two 
nations. The French armies, still composed chiefly of 
nobles, their contempt for the foot-soldier increased by 
decisive victories over the Flemings recently gained, 
were filled with over-confidence in the face of English 
armies which seemed to be composed almost wholly of 
footmen. But the English foot-soldiers were different 
men from any that the French had met before. They 
had a sturdy self-reliance, and a feeling that they were a 
match for their noble enemies which were the outgrowth 
of their history, recent as well as ancient— of a long past 
which the French had once shared with them, but with 
which, in their military system as in other things, the 
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French had broken much more completely than the Eng- 
lish. The result was the battles of Crec j and of Poi- 
tiers and the anarchy which followed in Fiance. 

The king was a prisoner in England ; the dauphin 
was joimg and had not yet began to display the capac- 
ity for government which he showed as king ; the near- 
est prince of the blood, Charles of Nayarre, was a self- 
ish schemer ; and a feeling had arisen that the king and 
the nobles had proved themselves unfit to deal with the 
situation. There was an opportunity for the Estates 
(General to seize upon the control of affairs, and to begin 
the formation of a constitution which the leaders of the 
Third Estate quickly recognized. 

The demands which the circumstances enabled them 
to make, some of whidi were granted them for the time 
being, were closely like the most important principles 
which were being slowly expressed in the English con- 
stitution. They demanded the right to vote the taxes 
and to control their expenditure, that the king's minis- 
ters should be held responsible to the law, that the ad- 
ministration X)i justice should be without fetvor or brib- 
ery, and that they should have the right to select certain 
members of the king's council, and, also, the concession 
of periodical meetings for the Estates General, and these 
demands were put somewhat after the English feshion 
in the form of conditions attached to grants of money. 

If these points had been permanently established in 
the French constitution, it would have been the sudden 
creation of a limited monarchy, the introduction in a 
sin^e decade of overpowering restraints upon the king, 
with no history of steady growth behind them. The 
whole history of France had been tending in the oppo- 
site direction, and in this fact was the great weakness 
of such an attempt at revolution, and the main cause of 
its failure. It had no strong leadership, and it had no 
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general popular support. The career of Etienne Maroel 
is extremely interesting, but it was not without its dem- 
agogic features. The nobles lent no support to the at- 
tempt, and the whole of French history did not produce 
a leader from the middle class like Stephen Langton, or 
one from the nobles Uke Simon de Montfori The Paris 
mob also had, in the middle of the fourteenth century, too 
great an influence on the course of events, and exhibited 
at that early date the characteristic features and fatal re- 
sults which have appeared in almost every century since, 
and which are so familiar to us in the history of the 
French Bevolution and of the Commune. This attempt 
to form a limited monarchy, and the similar one which 
circumstances again allowed in 1413, met with no final 
success, and the growth of the absolute monarchy went 
on, delayed, but not changed in character. 

With the next king, Charles Y., the Wise, a strong and 
skilful king again succeeded a weak one, and the royal 
power recovered its losses and made new progresa' 
When he had well prepared for it, he renewed the Eng- 
lish war, which had been closed for a time by the treaty 
of Br^tigny, and, by wisely avoiding pitched battles, he 
wearied out his enemy and recovered nearly all Guienne. 
He enforced the right of appeal to the national courts, 
forbade private war, enlarged greatly the paid army, 
avoided meeting the Estates General and strengthened 
the king's hold upon the taxing power, and made further 
progress in getting its collection into the hands of royal 
officers. The right of the king to decree a new tax not 
consented to by those who were to pay it does not seem 
to have been yet recognized; but the consent was ob- 
tained from no regular body, sometimes from assemblies 

1 See fhe Interesting aitiole bj M. B. Laylsee, 6tud4 mir U Fowooir 
Boyal au Tempi d$ OhaHn K, in the Bevus Buftcfiqiu, VoL ZXYL, 
p. 288. 
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approaching in character to the Estates General, some- 
times from provincial estates, sometimes from cities, and 
when once granted the tax was collected permanently 
without a new grant, and was even increased by the king 
with no consent asked, and in this way France was grad- 
ually brought to regard the right of taxation as a pre- 
rogative of the king's. 

After Charles Y. came the long reign of the weak and 
insane Charles YI., filled with confusion and with civil 
contests between the utterly selfish princes of the blood 
and their adherents, and closed with the almost fatal tri- 
umph of Henry Y. of England. 

His son, Charles the Yictorious, was the last king of 
France whose reign can be said to have been wholly in 
the middle ages and occupied entirely with the old prob- 
lems. His place was created for him by the great pop- 
ular movement to which Joan of Arc gave leadership, 
and which reveals to us in the clearest light the depth of 
the national feeling which had now come into existence 
in France. By this the English were expelled, to be 
prevented from ever returning by their own civil War of 
the Hoses, and by the wholly changed international con- 
ditions which confronted the new monarchy of the Tudors 
at the dose of that war. But if Charles VJJL. did not 
make his own place, he knew how to occupy it when it 
had been made for him. The finances were brought into 
good condition, the army was thoroughly organized, the 
state made independent of the feudal levies, and the right 
of the king to impose taxes finally established. 

The nobles did not allow these concluding steps in the 
progress to absolutism to be taken without protest and 
combinations to prevent them, but their greatest efibrt, 
under the lead of princes of the royal house, was made 
under the next king, Louis XI., and when he had suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the League of the PubUc Weal 
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the last really dangerous resistance to the rojal power 
was overcome. Lonis followed the same policy as his 
father, and at the close of his reign the absolute monarchy 
was complete in all essential particulars. A last trace of 
institutional check upon the legislative right of the sov- 
ereign remained, until a little later, in the power of the 
supreme court — ^the Parlement — ^to reject a royal edict in 
whole or in part — the rights of registration and of re- 
monstrance — and a few other finishing touches were left 
to be made by Bichelieu and Mazarin. But when the 
king had gathered into his hands the uncontrolled right 
to legislate, to tax,^ and to maintain a standing army, the 
process of centralization was finished, and the king was 
the state as really as in the case of Louis XIV. 

In the reign of Louis XI., also, territorial acquisitions 
were begun again, the duchy of Burgundy was seized on 
the death of Charles the Bold, and the county of Pro- 
vence, which lay, not in France, but in the old kingdom of 
Burgundy, was annexed — ^a partial compensation for the 
loss of Flanders, which now passed to the House of Haps- 
bui^. In the next reign the last of the great fiefs ac- 
quired, Brittany, was brought in by the marriage of 
Charles YIII. with its heiress. 

But the reign of Charles YIII. bdongs really in 
modem political history. The ambition of tiie now com- 
pletely formed French nation and of its sovereign for 
foreign conquests, and the attempt of Charles to establish 
the French in Italy, are its leading facts. Louis XL had 
seen the rise of the new interests and the beginning of 
the international combinations which were made to secure 

1 Philip de OominM, writing in the reign of Charles VIIL, leoognisei 
the importanoe of this point. He deniee that the king has anj right of 
taxation without the oonaent of thoie who paj, and aaja that Ibigland ia 
the best governed of the oonntries of hia time. See especiaUj Bk. V., 
Chap. six. 
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fhem, but he was still so occupied with the old problems 
that he had not been able to take a part in the game at 
all proportionate to the strength of France. Now the old 
problems were settled, so far as they need be, and the 
new interests were taldng their place to direct the royal 
policy. 

In some of the later reigns the relics of the feudal 
power were to make new efforts to recover the position in 
the state which they had lost, but these efforts were hope- 
less from the beginning, and feudalism as a political 
power disappeared with the English wars. As a system 
of social rank and of exclusiye legal privileges and ex- 
emptions it remained until the French Revolution. The 
kings had carried on a long contest with feudalism, and 
had finally completely overthrown it, but they were not 
hostile to a nobiUty, and freely bestowed upon the nobles 
pensions and titles and high feivor at court as some com- 
pensation for the political independence which had been 
destroyed.^ 

The purpose of this sketch has been not so much to 
give an outline of the institutional history of France 
during these centuries as to make evident, if possible, 
how the central government was continually growing in 
strength and the king becoming with every generation 
more and more independent of the feudal nobles and the 
real ruler of their lands. 

> It must be remarked, alBO, ts haTixig an imporUnt bearing on 
modem French historj. tbat, althongh a national goyemment had been 
established and a national feeling created, still rerj great differences 
remained between the rarions provinces in law, in methods of legisla- 
tion, and in taxation, as reminders of their original feudal separation. 
The differences between the paifi ds droit etmtumi&r and ihepoffs ds droU 
^critj and between the pofi d^HaU and the pay9 eTUsMm are examples. 
The existence of cnstom-honses along interior provincial boundary lines 
seems especially foreign to the modem idea of a state. These dlfferenees 
remained, like those of f endal rank, until the Revolution. 
22 
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It has been given so much more in detail than the 
history of the other states will be, not merely because of 
the important influence of the absolutism thus formed 
upon all later history, but also because it is, to a consid- 
erable extent, typical of what took place, sooner or later, 
almost everywhere upon the continent, certainly in re^ 
salts if not fdwaycT in processes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

bngulND akb the otheb states' 

OuB brief sketch of English history before the Nor- 
man conquest revealed two &cts of the highest impor- 
tance in their bearing upon the later English constitution. 
One was that only the slightest Boman influence had 
been felt by the Saxons, the other that the feudal system 
of the continent had obtained no footing in the island. 
Then followed the Norman conquest, in appearance the 
most revolutionary epoch of the medieval history of Eng- 
land. But it was, in truth, less revolutionary than it 
seems, and less revolutionary than other national crises 
before the sixteenth century. 

It may easily be made to seem, as it has been by some 
writers, that tJie formation of the characteristic features 

> Stubbfl, OonttiMicmal BUUny af England, 8 toIb., is the standard 
work in Bnglish on this snbjoot. TasweU-Langmead, BngUth OomtUw 
Unud Hktory, and Taylor, Ths Origin and Orototh qf the Engiish 0<mai» 
tuition^ are the best single-Tolome aooonnts. Use should also be made 
of the translation of the interesting brief sketch bj £mile Bontmy, 
The EngUth OimsHMian. Freeman^s books are full of interest, bat he 
is not to be regarded as a final anthority. He is nndoabtedlj right in 
the majority of oases, but the extreme tenacity with which he held ideas 
once oonoeiTed, his disregard of the investigations of others, and some- 
times the incompleteness of the material at his command, make it im- 
possible to accept his conclusions with confidence until they are supported 
by other investigators. Some idea of the original sources may be ob« 
tained from the series of little books entitled EngUth Mttarp by Ckmi' 
Writer% and, in the original, from Stubbs, Sdeet Oharten, 
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of the English constitution is a process dating no farther 
back than the Norman conquest. But if the Englifth 
people had not had the Anglo-Saxon past behind them, 
if there had not been maintained such a close continuity 
of national life in spite of the conquest, the final result 
would have been very different. The conquest, and the 
age which immediately followed it, introduced much that 
was new, both in the way of institutions and of condi- 
tions, but in the main the new development seized upon 
institutions or tendencies which existed in the old, and 
produced results which are often decidedly unlike the 
old, but which are still in harmony with its spirit. And 
this must have been so. Aside from feudalism, which is 
to be spoken of in special, the law and institutions which 
the Normans brought with them were Frankish, that is, 
Teutonic like the Saxon, and Frankish less modified in 
many respects than the contemporary institutions of 
other parts of the old Oarolingian empire. The question 
as to whether a given institution is of Norman or of Saxon 
origin is, for our purpose, of Uttle importance. In either 
case, the ultimate origin is Teutonic, and in either case 
the value of the institution to the world at large is the 
value given to it by Englishmen. 

The conquest brought into English history two new 
factors which had most decided influence upon the fut^ 
lire. First, in the place of a weak king, personally weak 
and almost overshadowed by one or two great noble fam- 
ilies, who threatened to bring about some of the results 
of continental feudalism, it put a strong king, strong by 
the fact of conquest and strong in character. This meant 
absolutism in the actual conduct of aflEiedrs, but for the 
fundamental institutions of England it meant very littie. 
The body of the Saxon laws remained in force by the 
choice and will of the king. It was a century before the 
centralization which began with the conquest affected in 
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anj marked degree local institntionB, particidarly the 
shire courts. 

In the second place, the conquest introduced the feu- 
dal system into England ; it was not, however, the feudal 
system of France. It was introduced by a strong king, 
not because he thought it the beet form of govemment — 
it is evident from the precautions he took that he did not 
think that — ^but because it furnished the only method of 
military and financial administration with which he was 
familiar, and, though he made use of it he carefully 
guarded against its most dangerous abuses, by making 
those modifications in it which have been specified in 
Chapter YUL As a consequence not only was there in 
England no great baron occupying such a position as 
the duke of Normandy, or the duke of Aquitaine, or 
even the count of Anjou occupied in France, but also 
the fact — which gave ttie feudal system its strong hold 
upon society on the continent — ^the fact that it took the 
place of an inefficient national government and exercised 
its functions never existed in England, and the conse- 
quences which this fact produced in France and Ger- 
many never appeared there. Only for a brief time, un- 
der a weak and insecure king, Stephen, did the feudal 
lords usurp powers of the general government, coining 
money and taking possession of the courts, and give the 
English a short experience of conditions familiar to their 
neighbors on the mainland. 

Another result of the introduction of the feudal system 
was to create a more definitely organized body of nobles 
than had existed before, no one of whom perhaps equalled 
in power the (Godwin family of Edward the Confessor's 
time, but who were, as a body, stronger than the body of 
Saxon nobles. For the moment this fact had no results. 
The barons had first to learn a lesson foreign to their class 
anywhere else in the world of that time, the lesson of com- 
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bination wiUi one another and witii the middle olass, be- 
fore they could begin to stand suocessfolly against the su- 
perior might of the king. This is a &ct of great signifi- 
cance in relation to the different roads taken by French 
and English history. The French baron was so placed 
that he could hope to secure independence, and naturally 
this was the object which he sought. This led him into 
opposition not merely to the government but also to others 
of his own order who were in some sense his rivals, and 
consequently combinations among the barons against the 
king are less common in French history, and when they 
occur have more of a personal and less of a public char- 
acter. The EngUsh baron, however, having no hope of 
establishing by himself an independent principality, 
learned to seek the aid of others against the power of the 
king, and as he was successful, went on gradually, not to 
independence, but to an increasing share in the general 
government of the state, the form which a reduction of 
the royal power necessarily took in England. 

This was a lesson, however, which was only slowly 
learned. Not untQ a hundred and fifty years had elapsed 
from the date of the conquest was the formation of the 
English constitution really taken in hand. The Norman 
and the first Angevin kings were to all intents absolute 
monarchs. Such forms of a more popular government as 
continued to be observed furnished no real check upon 
their action. Taxation was practically at their wilL 
There was no legislative assembly which survived aside 
from their feudal court, and there was no legisktion 
except their own. Lawyers trained in the Boman law 
did not hesitate to declare, here as on the continent, that 
the will of the prince was valid law. Slight signs of re- 
sistance had not been wanting, among the barons of re- 
sistance to the king's absolute power over them, among 
the people on account of oppressive extortion of money. 
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as tinder Bichaid I. But these were isolated cases and 
led to no definite results. The history of organized and 
self-consdoos opposition to the king, embodying its re- 
sults in oonstitational documents to which dear appeal 
could be made against the sovereign, and whose enforce- 
ment marked out a consistent policy from generation to 
generation — the histoiy, in other words, of the forma- 
tion of the constitutional monarchy, opened in the reign 
of king John, and recorded the results of the first victory 
in the Magna Charta. 

It was in all probability nothing more than the selfish 
wish of the barons to protect themselves against the 
abuse of power by the king, and to gain as much for 
themselves as they could, which influenced them in their 
rebellion against John. They did not have — ^it would 
not have been possible for them tb have had — any such 
motive before them as was before the leaders of the re- 
sistance to the Stuarts in the seventeenth centuiy, nor is 
it likely that they were led by any hereditary influence 
from the spirit or practice of liberiy of earlier genera- 
tions. So far as spirit and wish of tiieirs are concerned, 
they would have preferred the results which were sought 
by the barons of France and Germany, and would have 
used their victory to reach such ends if circumstances 
had not made them impossible. As it was, they found 
it best to include in the guarantees demanded of the 
king, not only the observauce of their feudal rights, but 
also of rights affecting the people at large and more 
directly bearing upon popular liberty. Many of these 
guarantees' were the formulation of old principles and 
practices, but the relation of the Magna Oharta to the 
future is far more important than its relation to the past. 
And yet, in relation to the future, it was suggestion and 
germ rather than a clear conception even of important 
institutions then beginning to form. 
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Aocoiding to iihe prevalent interpretation, five fondb^ 
mental principles of present Anglo-Saxon liberty are 
contained in the Magna Charta. These are, the right to 
trial by jury, the principle of the Habeas Oorpns, the ille- 
gality of taxes not consented to by the nation's represen- 
tatives, fixed places of meeting for the courts of common 
pleas, aiid the principle, to put it in the words of its 
latest and somewhat more general formulation, that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. But such an interpretation 
reads into the document, upon some of these points, a 
meaning derived from later history, and yet, in one sense, 
not incorrectly. In studying the Magna Gharta as a 
historical document, it is necessary to have regard to 
what its provisions meant to those who drew them up. 
But, whatever this may have been, it does not exhaust 
the meaning of the Magna Gharta as an influence in the 
growth of English liberty. It was not many generations 
before the progress of events made its clauses appear to 
contain a meaning foreign to the minds of its contempo- 
raries, and when this occurred, its weighty sanction was 
a real force in the establishment and protection of the 
institutions which, it was believed, had been intended* 
Trial by jury, in the later sense, is not in the Magna 
Gharta. It could not well have been there, for the jury 
was then only just b^inning to be formed, and had not 
yet reached an importance, or indeed a use, which would 
have justified its insertion in a document of this sort 
The " judgment of his peers " referred to is the judgment 
by the community of freemen, once common to the popu- 
lar courts of all tiie German states, and from them pass- 
ing to the feudal courts everywhere. The words used in 
the charter, judicium parium, are not infrequent in the 
feudal documents of the continent. And yet the " judg- 
ment of his peers" came soon to mean to every English^ 
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man trial by jury, and the Magna Oharta seemed to se- 
cure to him that right. And justly so, for the bearing of 
the practice which it did guarantee upon liberty is iden- 
tical with that of the jury system, which took its place. 
So, again, in the matter of the consent to taxation. The 
practice, in its later form, is not referred to in the Magna 
Charta, either in the matter of the consent or of the 
taxation. The reference is again to feudal law, to the 
recognized right of the vassal to give his consent to any 
extraordinary '' aid," that is, to any aid besides the three 
regular ones specified in the charter, before he could 
legally be compelled to pay it. But here again the prin- 
ciple is involved, and later ideas extended the Magna 
Charta to cover the new practice. In regard to the 
other three points relating to the administration of jus- 
tice, the original meaning of the Magna Oharta is more 
closely in harmony with the later ideas, though put in a 
more special and narrower way. In general the Magna 
Oharta holds rightly the great place which is given it in 
the history of civil liberty. It gave a solemn sanction 
and a definite statement, to which appeal could ever 
afterward be made, to certain most fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty, much wider in their application than its 
framers knew, and it gave direction toward the securing 
of national rights to nearly every subsequent case of in- 
surrection against the sovereign in English history. 

It is not necessary for us to follow step by step the fa- 
miliar historical events which were associated with the 
growth of the English constitution. It will answer our 
purpose if we can obtain an idea of the amount of prog- 
ress which had been made by the close of the middle 
ages in the work of transforming the monarchy of Will- 
iam the Oonqueror into the republic of to-day, and of the 
institutional forms in which the results had been em- 
bodied. 
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The English constitution at the dose of the middle 
ages, as at the present time, comprised two distinct kinds 
of institutions, each essential in its way to the general 
result First were institutions of a negative character, 
intended to protect the individual from the arbitrary dis 
pleasure of the executive. Such were the jury, the prin- 
ciple of the Habeas Corpus, and the statutory definitions 
of treason. The second were institutions which may be 
called positive in character, whose object was to give to 
the representatives of the nation some power to check 
the public actions of the king and some share in the 
operations of the government. Examples of these are, 
impeachment and the principle that the consent of the 
House of Commons is necessary to the validity of a stat- 
ute. National consent to taxation is a matter that lies 
midway between the two and partakes of the nature of 
both. Demanded at first as a protection of the individ- 
ual against the executive, and always serving that end, it 
became also the most effective means of securing to the 
nation a share in the control of public aflEiedrs. Certainly 
civil liberty could not exist at all without the institutions 
of the first class, as a littie study of contemporary Bussia 
will make clear, nor could any great progress be made 
toward a republican constitution without those of the 
second. 

As occupying a midway position between the two kinds 
of institutions mentioned above, the right of self-taxation 
is first to be considered. The most obstinate and long- 
continued struggle, also, of this period of English hiB- 
tory was over this right, and Englishmen in aU parts of 
the world have always considered it the most fundamen- 
tal principle of their constitution. If the executive can 
provide a large enough revenue to meet his needs, inde- 
pendentiy of the nation, he is independent in everything 
else, and can do what he pleases. This stru^^e, whea 
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looked at as a whole, may have the appearance of a snc- 
oesaion of special cases rather than of the following of a 
definite purpose, but the cases are as fundamental in the 
current of historical events as the principle is in the oon- 
stitntion, and both sides saw what was involyed clearly 
enough to make the contest obstinate and protracted. 

At the time of the Magna Charta, taxation had just en- 
tered the transition period between the feudal methods 
of aids and tallages, and the more regular methods of 
modem times. Into the history of this transition we 
cannot enter, the essential fact is that the principle of 
consent was an extension to a more general tax of the 
feudal principle, that the consent of the vassal must be 
obtained to an extraordinary aid. The feudal relation was 
a contract with definite specifications. Neither party to 
the contract had any right to enlarge these specifications 
to his advantage without the consent of the other, and 
the point was carefully guarded wherever possible in a 
matter of such importance in feudal days as the payment 
of money. When national taxation began to be possible, 
toward the close of the feudal age, its introduction was 
rendered easier by the application to it of this feudal 
principle ; indeed that was the only natural thing to do, 
and such an application of it was by no means peculiar 
to England. That which was peculiar to England was 
that it became the great weapon in the hands of the peo- 
ple to force the sovereign to grant almost everything 
else. 

It was the financial necessities of John's son, Henry 
m., which forced him to submit to the plan of govern- 
ment embodied by the barons in the Provisions of Ox- 
ford, in 1258. This was a plan for the conduct of affairs 
by committees of Parliament, which was a peculiar fore- 
shadowing of the present English system, but which was 
fortunately premature; fortunately because no middle 
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dasB of large political influence had at that time been 
f ormedy and goyemment by committees of Parliament^ if 
successfully established, would have ended in a narrow 
oligarchy. The attempt of the king to free himself from 
this control led to the famous struggle with Simon de 
Montfort, aud to the Parliament of 1265, in which repre- 
sentatives from the boroughs made their appearance for 
the first time with the knights of the shire, who had be- 
gun to represent the counties in Parliament in the reign 
of John: The military victory of the king over the 
barons was complete, but it was followed by a formal 
recognition on his part of those points among their de- 
mands which were consistent with the' stage of constitu- 
tional growth then reached. 

Thirty years later there was another contest between 
the king, now Edward I., and the barons, certainly as 
factious on the part of the latter as any in the series, but 
involving the question of taxation, and closed by a new 
and full agreement by the king to observe the provisions 
of the great charter. This agreement was now so explic- 
itly made by the king, there had been so many precedents 
established of taxation by expressed consent that the 
principle may be said to be finally accepted by the close 
of the reign of Edward L, that only those taxes were 
legal which had be^ granted by the nation. Hereafter 
the sovereign might attempt to escape from the limita- 
tion placed upon him by some form of evasion, but when 
brought face to face with the question he necessarily ad- 
mitted the principle. 

Hardly had this point been gained when Parliament 
advanced another step, almost as important, in the his- 
torical sequence. In 1309 they voted a tax for the ben- 
efit of King Edward IL, on the condition that certain 
abuses, which they specified, should be reformed, and 
the king was obliged to consent. This precedent was 
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not followed for a generation, but thie long war with 
France, which began about 1340, made the sovereign 
more dependent than ever upon the grants of Parlia- 
ment and the practice of attaching conditions to votes 
of money began in earnest.' Edward IIL was compelled 
to acknowledge the ill^ality of various forms of taxation 
by which the principle of consent had been evaded, or 
for which, in earlier times, it had not been necessary. 
Under Bichard IE. the Parliament began to ask how the 
money granted had been used, and to specify the pur- 
poses to which it should be applied. Henry lY., the 
first Lancastrian, held the throne by a Parliamentary 
title, and he allowed, if he did not always definitely rec- 
ognize, the right of Parliament to attach conditions to 
votes of taxes, to require the redress of abuses before the 
taxes were voted, to direct the use to be made of the 
money, and to require an account of it, and these points 
were still further secured before the end of the century. 
With the definite establishment of these rights the con- 
trol of Parliament over taxation was complete. It was 
not yet complete beyond the possibility of question or 
evasion. It had still to pass through the Stuart period 
before that point was reached. But in the legal recogni- 
tion of all the principles involved it was complete before 
the accession of the House of Tudor. 

> The French poBseeelons of the English were of great aaelfltanee to 
the growth of liberty from the fftot that they involved the aovereigna in 
afFairs on the continent which seemed to them of as great, and some- 
times of greater, importance than those of their English kingdom, while 
the nation, and even the great barons of Norman origin, had bnt little 
interest in them. The baron was ready to refuse all aid to the king 
unless satisfied upon the point especially near to him, his rights at 
home ; the king was ready to compromise on the demands of the baroni 
if he could get their help in France. The French possessions were lort 
when they could no longer be of use in domestic politics, and when th« 
growth of international rivalries would have made a continental po(d* 
tion of great disadvantage to the cause of the English people. 
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The inoreasmg power of Parliament over taxation is 
only one form of its increasing power in the general gov- 
ernment of the conntry, and leads ns directly to a con- 
sideration of the share of the nation in the control of 
public affieurs at the beginning of modem history. The 
primary fact in this direction, upon which nearly all the 
rest was founded, was the composition of the House of 
Commons. This was determined by a fact which distin- 
guishes the England of the later middle ages from all 
other European countries — ^the existence of a land-own- 
ing middle class, of a class the great majority of whom 
would have ranked with the nobles in any continental 
state, and would have insisted upon their rank and privi- 
leges with especial strictness, but who, in England, found 
themselves more nearly allied in interests and desires 
with the Third Estate than with the great barona This 
union was due to a variety of causes, prominent among 
which was the county organization, in which it had long 
existed.* It was the county oi^anization, also, which 
suggested the principle and the method of representation, 
the representation first of the counties by the knights of 
the shire, in the reign of John, and then of the boroughs 
in 1265. The composition of Parliament was finally 
fixed by the "model Parliament" of 1295, in which the 
representatives of the towns appeared, constitutionally 
summoned now by the king, not by a revolutionary 
leader. The great result which followed from the union 
of the knights with the burgesses was that no Third Es- 
tate existed in England in ^he same sense as in the other 

^ It Bhonld be remarked that recent investigations raise some qaes- 
tions as to the composition of the shire courts in the period after the 
Norman conquest, and it may be necessary in the end to modify in 
some points of detail the traditional views. It hardly seems likely, 
however, that these modifications will extend so far as to affect the 
general principle of the relation of the shire oonrts to the beginning of 
the representative system. 
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countries of the time. The House of Oommons repre- 
sented not a class but the nation. This was increasingly 
the case as time went on. It was rendered easier and 
more complete by the fact, peculiar also to England, that 
all the members of a noble family, except the one actu- 
ally holding the title, were in law commoners, and by 
the fact that the clergy as a body withdrew from Parlia- 
ment, some members of the order only attending the 
House of Lords in their capacity as barons. The alliance 
of the English nobility with the Commons in the struggle 
for liberty was determined not merely by the fact that 
the barons were so placed that they needed allies against 
the king, but also by the fact that the English Commons 
was a far more influential and powerful body than any 
contemporary Third Estate. 

As Parliament increased its power it meant, step by 
step, the increased weight and authority of the House of 
Commons. That process, which is so marked a feature 
of Tilng1i>li history in modem times, by which the House 
of Commons has gradually drawn into its hands the 
whole government of the country, begins within less 
than a century after the model Parliament, almost imme- 
diately, in fact, after the definite separation of the lower 
house as a distinct body, and it was clearly on the road 
to completion before the events of the Tudor and Stuart 
reigns interrupted the regular development for a time. 

By a series of precedents, beginning in the reign of 
Edward m., the Commons had secured the recognition 
of the principle that their consent was necessary to the 
validity of a law, and that no changes should be made in 
the wording of a law after its adoption by them. Begin- 
ning from the same time, they had established their right 
to inquire into abuses in the administration of the public 
business, and to hold the king's ministers to trial and 
punishment for their misconduct, by an impeachment 
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conducted by themselves. The great principle neces- 
sarily inyolved in this, that, since the king can do no 
wrong, all misconduct in the administration must be due 
to his ministers, who can be brought to account and 
punished without civil war or revolution, was not put 
into any explicit shape, as a recognized constitutional 
doctrine, until the latter part of the Stuart period ; but 
the foundation for it was laid in the reign of Bichard IL 
Finally, it was a very important precedent which was 
made by Parliament, though without any very definite 
idea of its meaning, in the deposition of Edward IL, in 
1327. By the deposition of Bichard IL, in 1399, this 
precedent was made stronger, and the fundamental prin- 
ciple, by which alone a revolution of the sort can be 
justified, was made more evident. For the thing which 
made the nation turn against Bichard II. was not the 
wrongs which Henry of Lancaster had suffered, but the 
king's violent disregard of their constitutional liberties. 
The principle that the king must govern according to 
the laws, was already fixed before the War of the Boses 
began. 

The age of the Tudors, which followed, was, however, 
a time of great danger for popular govemmeni The 
near remembrance of a long civil war, the weakening of 
the old nobility, the accession of a brilliant king with 
popular graces and a strong will, a revolution in one 
department of the public life, the church, which tended 
to increase the royal power, all things combined to make 
the danger serious that England would be turned into 
the path which the continental states were following, 
and the king become absolute. Had Henry YUL 
really cared for such a result, it is difficult to say what 
the outcome would have been. But the Parliamentary 
title of their house to the throne, together with the 
long experience of the kings in being held to the law. 
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was probably more decisive than indifference or absorp- 
tion in something else in keeping the Tudors in the 
main faithful to the forms of law, notwithstanding their 
practical despotism. When another family succeeded to 
the throne, with less hold u|>on the nation, the comple- 
mentary principle was made a part of the constitution, 
though not without a strong party against it, that, if the 
king will not obey the law, the penalty is the loss of 
the throne. The sovereign has never since denied that 
he holds his place by the will of the people. The revo- 
lutions of the seventeenth century had for their result, 
indeed, but little if anything more than to render ex- 
plicit, and beyond the possibility of further dispute, the 
points abready established in principle before the ac- 
cession of the Tudors. The growth of the English con- 
stitution in the two hundred years since 1688 seems 
rapid and large as compared with the four centuries 
from William I. to Henry VLL ; but in realiiy, except in 
one point, the growth of democracy, the progress of the 
past two centuries has consisted in devising machinery 
for applying the principles gained by 1486 and finally 
fixed by the failure of the Stuarts to overthrow them, 
to more and more of the details of the government, as 
in the formation of the cabinet, for example, and in the 
control by the ministry of the nation's foreign policy. 

For the protection of the individual the institution 
which was most nearly in its present form at the close of 
the middle ages was the jury, though the especially fa- 
mous cases of its use against the executive were still to 
occur. The primitive institution, out of which the jury 
grew, was brought into England by the Normans, who 
had themselves derived it from the Franks. In its early 
form the jury was a body of men chosen from among 
those who were supposed to have a personal knowledge 
of the matter, to whom was submitted, under oath, the 
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question as to the facts in any case which might arise 
in administrative or executive matters, the assessment 
of taxes, for example, or. of fines, as in clause twenty 
of the Magna Charta. This practice came into especial 
use in the king's courts, as distinguished from the coun- 
ty courts, for the settlement of disputes concerning the 
ownership of lands, and was recognized in the laws 
under Henry IL From this time the development of 
the institution was rapid,' more slow in criminal than 
in civil cases, and the jury gradually advanced from 
depending upon their own knowledge of the facta con- 
cerned to taking into account evidence submitted to 
them. The jury system secures two points which are 
of great value for individual liberty. The first is the 
right of the citizens themselves to decide the guilt or 
innocence of the accused, in view, if the case seems to 
demand it, of general considerations rather than of the 
special evidence." This is a right of the utmost impor- 
tance in the trial of political offenders, on charges 
either of technical violation of existing laws or of con- 
structive or pretended offences. The second is the fact 
that, by the use of the jury, the judge occupies a posi- 
tion of impartiality in a criminal trial, as, in a sort, an 

> Interesting instanoes of the application of this principle are to be 
found in recent American experience) in oases where jaries have ac- 
quitted persons brought to trial for the violation of local liquor laws, 
against the most oondusiye and notorious evidence because the laws 
did not have the sanction of the community. 

So thoroughly established does our civil liberty seem to ua» so Uttle 
do we fear any encroachment upon it by the executive, that the popu- 
lar consciousness has almost lost sight of the fact that the jury system 
Is one of the most important institutions by which our liberty Is seoured. 
The advocates who arise periodically in favor of its abolition, beoaoae 
of the abuses to which it has lent itself in the enforcement of the lawip 
seem rarely to have any knowledge of its history. Indeed, it must b« 
admitted that against what may be the danger of the future, the tyr^ 
anny of a democracy, the jury is anything but a protection. 
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nmpize between the parties^ and is not directly interested 
in ascertaining the facts, as in the French criminal prac- 
tice, for instance, where the judge is almost a legalized 
inquisitor, and the accused is subjected to a judicial ex- 
amination, which, however carefully it may be guarded, 
seems to the Anglo-Saxon mind a serious evil. Neither 
of these points was clearly fixed in the English practice 
at the dose of the middle ages. The beginning had been 
made in the definite organization of the jury system, 
of which these were to be the necessary conclusions, but 
it was reserved for later times to draw them clearly. In 
fact, the independence of the judge, from executive inter- 
ference, as well as his independence in the process of 
trial, was the most important element of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty not distinctly foreshadowed in the medieval times. 

Other rights of individual liberty, secured by 1485, 
cannot be better stated than in the words of Hallam, at 
the beginning of his Constitvtional History. He says : 
** No man could be committed to prison but by a legal 
warrant specifying his offence ; and by a usage nearly 
tantamount to constitutional right, he must be speedily 
brought to trial by means of regular sessions of gaol-de- 
liveiy. The fact of guilt or innocence, on a criminal 
charge, was determined in a public court, and in the 
county where the offence was alleged to have occurred, 
by a jury of twelve men, from whose unanimous verdict 
no appeal could be made. Civil rights, so far as they 
depended on questions of fact, were subject to the same 
decision. The officers and servants of the crown, vio- 
lating the personal liberty or other right of the subject, 
might be sued in an action for damages to be assessed 
by a jury, or, in some cases, were liable to criminal pro- 
cess ; nor could they plead any warrant or command in 
their justification, nor even the direct order of the king." 

. To this should be added the fact that by a law of Ed- 
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word IIL, in 1362, the judicial pnmshment of txeason 
had been limited to certain definitely specified oaaes, a 
safeguard for the indiyidual of as great importance 
against a democracy as against a monarchy. The Eng- 
lish law has not greatly improved upon this ancient 
statute, but the American has gone much further in the 
same direction in the clause of the Constitution on the 
subject which marks out very strict limitations both of 
definition and of trial. 

England was by no means a republic at the dose of 
the fifteenth century. Much had yet to be done before 
that end was reached, but the work of converting it into 
a republic was well under way, and, as compared with 
any of the other states of the time, of equal size or 
promise, it entirely justifies the remark of Philip de 
Comines, cited in the last chapter,^ or the words of Sir 
John Fortescue, written under Henry YL, and so often 
quoted : '' A king of England cannot, at his pleasure, 
make any alterations in the laws of the laud. . . . 
He is appointed to protect his subjects in their lives, 
properties, and laws ; for this very end and purpose he 
has the delegation of power from tibe people, and he has 
no just claim to any other power but this." ' 

With the close of the Hohenstauf en period in German 
history the power of the central government had almost 
totally disappeared, and the complete sovereignty and 
independence of the feudal subdivisions of the state was 
practically established if not legally recognized. The 
period of twenty years which followed, known as the 
Oreat Interregnum, during which there was only the 
merest shadow of a general government — ^the nominal 

> See p. 886, note. 

* TiwweU-Langmeftd, BnglM ConiHMional mnofy, f. VB, 
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soYereigniy in the hands of f oreigneis, who, if they vis- 
ited Germany at all, did so only for parade, and every 
local ruler laying his hands upon what he pleased that 
was within his reach — completed the process of dissolu- 
tion, if it needed completion. 

The policy which the electors definitely adopted, and 
continued in operation through the age which follows 
the Interregnum, is equivalent to an official declaration 
that this dissolution is complete. In electing an em- 
peror they selected, so far as possible, a candidate from 
a family having but scanty resources and small power of 
its own, and they changed from one family to another as 
often as circimistances would permii Budolf of Haps- 
burg, Adolf of Nassau, Henry of Luxembui^, and 
Lewis of Bavaria are all examples of this policy. It is 
manifestiy the result of a united judgment on the part 
of the electors, almost formally expressed, that if a real 
national government is ever to be reconstructed, and a 
centralization established like that which was forming in 
France, it must be done by the independent family re- 
sources of the emperor. It could not be done, in their 
judgment, by the use of the sovereign rights and prerog- 
atives which remained to the imperial office. The em- 
peror's power as sovereign, in its actual condition, was 
not to be feared, the only source of danger to their po- 
sition was the &ct that his personal power might be 
great enough to lead him to try to recover the rights of 
government which had been lost. This policy the 
electors followed in general to the end of the middle 
ages, and they finally allowed the imperial succession to 
settie quietiy in the Hapsburg family only when it had 
become manifest to all the world that it was nothing 
more than an empty title. 

The policy which the emperors on their side adopted 
was an equally emphatic declaration of the same fact 
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Not a single one of them, during the whole period, made 
any serious attempt to reconstract the central govern- 
ment, but every family, without exception, that gained 
possession of the imperial office, attempted to make all 
that it could out of the opportunities of the position to 
enlarge its own possessions and to increase its family 
power. Some met with greater and others with less 
success; but all — Hapsburg and Nassau, Wittelsbadi 
and Luxemburg — were governed by the same rules of 
conduct. It was in effect a unanimous agreement on 
the part of the emperors that centralization was no lon- 
ger possible, that there was no use in trying to form a 
national government for the German people, but that the 
only successful use to which the imperial position could 
be put was to make their own local state as large and as 
strong as possible. 

The two families most successful in this policy were 
those of Hapsburg and of Luxemburg. Budolf of 
Hapsburg, the first emperor chosen after the Liten^g- 
num, was a count whose scanty possessions lay in west- 
em Switzerland and Alsace. He was a man of vigorous 
character, but one in no way distinguished in ])ower or 
possessions from a hundred others in the Germany of 
that day who remained unheard of in history. The for- 
tunate fact that he was able to break up the threatening 
Slavic kingdom, which was ruled over by Ottokar II., 
king of Bohemia, enabled him to bestow the south Ger- 
man duchies, Austria and Styria, which had been Otto- 
kar's, upon his son, and to lay the foundations of the fut- 
ure greatness of his house. The electors did not allow 
the crown to continue during the next generation in Bu- 
dolf s family, but later other Hapsburg emperors fol- 
lowed, and were able to continue his policy. 

An equally fortunate chance occurred during the reign 
of the first Luxembm^ emperor, Henry VJJL., in the op^ 
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portimity presented him to many his son John to the 
heiress of the Bohemian crown. John's son, the Em- 
peror Charles lY., succeeded in gaining possession also 
of Brandenburg, which the Emperor Lewis IV. of Ba- 
varia, who followed Henry YQ., had tried to secnre for 
his family. The last emperor of the Luxemburg house, 
Sigismund, abandoned Brandenburg but obtained the 
kingdom of Hungary. He was the last of the male line 
of his family, however, and the great possessions which 
they had brought together passed with his daughter to 
the Hapsburgs, so that the acquisitions made by the two 
families who had most successfully followed this policy 
of getting all that they could for themselves from the 
imperial office were finally united in the hands of the 
Hapsburgs alone. 

It was during the Luxemburg period that Brandenburg 
passed into the hands of the Hohenzollems, who have 
erected modem Prussia upon it as the f oimdation. At 
the beginning of the thirteenth century the Hohenzol- 
lems were, like the Hapsburgs, merely local counts in 
Switzerland, giving no promise of future greatness. 
Early in that century the elder line obtained the office of 
Burggraf of Nurembei^ and an opportunity to grow rich, 
which was improved with the hereditary thriftiness of 
the family, and fortunate marriages and purchases in- 
creased their possessions and influence in southern Ger- 
many. Finally, in 1411, the Emperor Sigismund, in need 
of money and imable to establish a sound government in 
the troubled and disordered electorate of Brandenburg, 
gave it into the hands of Frederick of Nurembei^ as 
pledge for a loan, and a few years later sold it to him 
outright. Around this as a beginning the later Hohen- 
zollem electors and kings collected, piece by piece, the 
modem Prussia. 

Many other small states were forming in the same way 
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in Germany at this time, many that have not survived 
the political storms of modem history, and some that 
have continued to grow latter and stronger, or at least 
that have made good their place in the present federal 
empire of Germany. Within many of these states the 
course of history was very similar to that in France. A 
group of feudally independent territories vras united 
under a single ruler, and by degrees the barriers which 
separated them were broken down and they were central- 
ized in a common government, and in this process such 
elements of local liberty as had remained were destroyed 
and the government became an absolutism.' This pro- 
cess was one, however, which occurred in most cases, 
and the larger part of it in modem history rather than 
in medieval. 

In Italy, as in Germany, the nation was able to form 
no govemmenl In both cases, as we have seen, the 
Holy Boman Empire was at fault In Italy it was a 
foreign power which prevented the rise of any native 
state to a sufficient strength to absorb the whole penin- 
sula. To the influence of the empire must be added that 
of the papacy as an equally responsible cause — as the 
one most responsible in the last centuries of the middle 
ages, after the empire had practically disappeared, and 
in modem times. The position of the pope, as sovereign 
of a little state in central Italy, had forced him, as a mat- 
ter of self-defence, to use all possible means to prevent 
the rise of any threatening power in Italy from the days 
of the Lombards down — down, indeed, to Victor Em- 
manuel. When such a power appeared to be foiming 

> The dramatio straggle of Fnuii tod Siokingen against the prinoea 
of the Upper Rhine valley, in 1528, is an instance of the desperate at- 
tempt of the smaller independent nobles to maintain their position 
against the absorbing tendenoj of these little states. 
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the pope would strive to form combinatioiiB against it 
until its strength was reduced below the danger-point, 
and if in the process one of its own allies gained too 
much strength, new combinations were immediately set 
on foot against the new danger. 

No government for the nation was able to be formed, 
but an immense variety of local governments arose, and 
a most intricate entanglement of interstate politics. In 
the south, Naples was an absolute monarchy. The States 
of the Church were an ecclesiastical monarchy, very 
loosely oi^anized during most of the middle ages, but 
brought into order and centralized by the political genius 
of Julius n. at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Florence presents us an interesting case. Originally a 
republic, with a tendency toward democracy, it passed 
under the power of a family of rich bankers, the Medici, 
who, without holding any office and without destroying 
the forms of the republic, fiUed all the offices with their 
nominees and determined every public act exactly as 
does an American " boss " when his party is in power.' 
In the sixteenth century the state became an avowed 
monarchy under the Medici as grand dukes. Milan was 
a republic turned into a monarchy by military force, and 
Venice a; republic which had become a very close oli- 
garchy. 

But if a national government was not formed, a na- 
tional consciousness was, as in Germany, and it was 
given clear expression now and then. Its most remark- 

* At the moment of tbia writing the newspapers are saying that tbe 
speaker of the New York Assembly of 1898 has stated publicly that 
*^ aU legislation of the last session oame from Tammany Hall, and was 
dictated by that great sCatesman, Richard Groker/' the " boss ** of New 
York City. See the New York :ifatim^ VoL LVI., p. 804, which adds: 
** Nothing that Oroker desired to pass failed of passage, and nothing that 
he objected to was able to get even a hearing." This was exactly the 
position of the early Medici. 
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able prodact was Machiavelli's Prince^ written, beyond 
a reasonable doubt, to show how, in the e^il circumstanceB 
then existing, a national government might be created. 

The rapid rise of Spain to a position of first rank 
among the nations was one of the most important 
political facts of the close of the middle ages. This was 
due to two causes : to the union of the two largest king- 
doms of the peninsula by the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and to the political skill of Ferdinand. Dis- 
union between the various provinces, feudal anarchy, 
local independence, and a weak central government were 
the characteristics of Spain when he began to reign. 
Within a few years order was secured, the baronage re- 
duced to obedience, the process of breaking down the 
securities of local independence and the old institutions 
of liberty well begun, the monarchy made practically an 
absolutism, if not in every respect legally so as yet, and, 
although the old provincial lines and provincial jealousies 
could not be entirely obliterated, they were thrown into 
the background by the coming up of new and more na- 
tional interests. It was chance rather than skill which 
added America to the resources of the Spanish monarchy, 
but it formed no inconsiderable element in the rapid rise 
of the new state. In all else, the internal consolidation, 
the conquest of Granada and Navarre, the footing gained 
in Italy, the judgment in regard to the policy of France, 
and the allies which were secured, the political skill of 
Ferdinand must be admitted, however disastrous his 
policy was to prove in other hands and in conditions 
which no genius could forecast. 

Ferdinand was, of all the sovereigns of his day, the 
one who saw most clearly that, in political affidrs, the 
middle ages had passed away and a new age begun. He 
could hardly have stated his opinion in these words, but 
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he realized that the settlement of the domestic problems 
which he had so well in hand left the state at liberty to 
secure advantages for itself in Europe at large, and that 
the near rivalrj of other European states for these ad- 
vantages made it the part of wisdom to be beforehand 
with them, and to get a footing and allies wherever pos- 
sible. The first links in the chain of modem interna- 
tional politics were forged by Ferdinand. It was the 
settlement of these domestic problems in all the states, or 
their settlement to such an extent that they were no 
longer the most pressing necessities of the moment, 
which brings the middle ages to an end politically, and 
leads to the beginning of that most characteristic feature 
of modem history — diplomacy. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BENAIBSANGB.* 

We have now traced, as resulting from the influence 
imparted by the crusades, great economic and political 
revolutions which changed the face of history, and 
brought the middle ages to a close so far as their influ- 
ence reached. These two reyolutions were hardly more 
than well under way when there began another, growing 
largely out of the conditions which they were producing, 
starting partly from the same general impulse which aid- 
ed them, a rcTolution of even greater importance tha^ 
they in its influence upon the characteristic features of 
our own time, if it is possible to measure the relative 
values of such movements — ^that intellectual and scientific 
transformation of Europe which we call the Bevival of 
Learning, or the Benaissance. 

Each of these names expresses a great fact which was 
characteristic of the movement and which it is well to 
distinguish, the one from the other. 

It was a revival of learning. The conditions which 
had prevailed in the earlier middle ages, and obscured 
the learning which the ancients had acquired, were 

1 The literature on this snbjeot u rerj eztensire and weU known. 
See especially, on the earlier portion of the chapter, Mnllinger, SohopU 
€f OhaHes iM Great ; West, Aleuin ; Laurie, Biis of Uimenitiei ; and on 
the later, Sjmonds, B^naisiaMe in IkUff^ and Burokhardt. I%$ CMma- 
tion of the Rrniamanee, 
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changing rapidly, the effects of the Teutonic inyasion 
were passing away. Conquerors and conquered had 
grown into a single people, and the descendants of the 
original Germans had reached the point where they 
could comprehend the highest results of the ancient civ- 
ilization. New national languages had been formed, and 
literatures had begun, no longer ecclesiastical in author- 
ship or theme but close to daily life. The stir of great 
events, and the contagion of new ideas in commerce and 
exploration and politics filled the air, and the horizon of 
men's minds and interests was daily growing wider. It 
was impossible that many generations of these economic 
and political changes should go by before men began to 
realize that there lay behind them a most significant 
histoiy, and that the men of the past had many things 
to teach them. When men became conscious of this the 
revival of learning b^an. 

But it was more than a revival of learning — ^more than 
a recovery of what the ancient world had known and 
the medieval forgotten. It was also a renaissance, a 
re-birth of emotions and of faculties long dormant, an 
awakening of man to a new consciousness of life and of 
the world in which he lives, and of the problems which 
life and the world present for the thinking mind to solve, 
and to a consciousness also of the power of the mind to 
deal with these problems and to investigate the secrets 
of nature. . 

This intellectual movement was then, in the first place, 
a recovery of the learning and literature of the ancient 
world. 

Olassical literature had never passed into absolute 
edipse even in the darkest days. The German states 
which took the place of the empire would have been 
glad to preserve and continue the Boman system of pub- 
lic schools, which extended through the provinces, if they 
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had known how to do so. But they did not. They were 
themselves still too crude and backward to be able to take 
hold of the old educational system as a rescuing power, 
and to save it from the decline which had already begun, 
nor could they infuse new life and vigor into the dying 
classic literature. On the other hand, the old lacked all 
independent power of growth and did not have force 
enough to master the Germans and raise them rapidly to 
its own level. The disorderly and rapidly shifting po- 
litical conditions of the fifth and sixth centuries did not 
a little also to destroy the schools, and the attitude of 
the church toward them, if not directly hostile, was dis- 
couraging. 

As a result, the state schools disappeared; a really 
educated class no longer existed ; the knowledge of Greek, 
which had been very common throughout the West, was 
entirely lost — Si Augustine, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, could use it only with difficulty ; and, as an im- 
mediate result of the conquest, the ability to use the 
Latin language correctly also threatened to disappear. 
The sixth and seventh centuries represent probably the 
lowest point reached in the intellectual decline of the 
middle ages, though the actual improvement upon them 
which was made before the eleventh century was not very 
great. 

The place of the state schools was taken in the new 
kingdoms by church schools. The course of study in the 
Boman schools had been a narrow one, as we should 
regard it, its object being chiefly to fit for public life and 
oratory. The church schools were still more narrow — 
not in the nominal course of study which followed the 
.classic — the trivium^ grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, 
and the quadriviwm^ arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music — but in the meagre contents of these studies 
and in the practical object, to fit the pupils as priests 
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to read the service of the church, not always to under- 
fitand it. 

The first improyement in these schools came in the age 
of Alcuin, under Charlemagne, as has already been related. 
This was a revival of schools rather than of learning, 
but it was enough of both to have led in a short time to 
a very decided advance, if the political and social condi- 
tion had continued to make this possible. Mind was en- 
ergetic and vigorous enough. There was no lack of abil- 
ity. The ecclesiastical literature of the time, both the 
imaginative and the legal, makes that evident. But if 
there was ability there was also the greatest ignorance. 
The historical mistakes are of the baldest, the science 
the most absurd, broad and general conceptions are 
wholly lacking. The literature reveals at once the great 
activity of mind and the narrow conditions of the age. 

In the following centuries, here and there, slight im- 
provements were made. The school of Bheims under 
Gerbert in the tenth century, the school of Chartres under 
Bernard in the twelfth century, are remarkable instances, 
but circumscribed, like all else of the time, in their in- 
fluence.^ Some additions of importance were made to 
the stock of knowledge— some books of Euclid, some 
treatises of Aristotle. Impulses from without began to 
be received ; some very slight Byzantine influence, per- 
haps under the Ottos of Germany ; more important the 
influence from the Arabian civilization of south Europe, 
though this is extremely difficult to trace with any cer- 
tainty in its beginnings ; more effectual still, among new 
influences, the general awakening, and the gradual trans- 
formation of all external conditions which followed the 
crusades. 

> See Poole, lUtutnUUm qf ths EUtory cf MMeoal Thought^ for the 
period between GharlemAgne's revlTal and the founding of the TJniver« 
•itiei. 
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The first effect of these changes and of these new im- 
pulses was that the mind of Europe began to be aroused, 
began to have some dim idea of the work which it might 
do, and became eager to learn and to produce. But it 
still did not know. It did not have the materials of 
knowledge. The work of the ancients was stiU a sealed 
book to it, and it had no conception of the investigation 
of nature. In consequence it went to work with the 
greatest activity and earnestness on the materials which 
it did have, the dogmatic theology of the church, certain 
scanty principles of the Greek philosophy, and the truths 
which it could derive from reason, and out of these ma- 
terials by purely speculative methods it built up widely 
comprehensive systems of thought, highly organized and 
scientific, so far as it was possible for them to be scien- 
tific, but one-sided and utterly barren for all the chief in- 
terests of modem life, and necessarily so because of the 
limitations of their material and of their method.^ 



' Lord Baeon described the real nature of ScbolaBticism in a ] 
which cannot be too often quoted in this connection. He says : " This 
kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign among the schoolmen, who 
— haying sharp and strong wits, and abundance of leisure, and smaU 
rarietj of reading, but their wits being shut up in the cells of a few 
authors (chiefly Aristotle their dictator), as their persons were shut up 
in the cells of monasteries and colleges, and knowing little history, 
either of nature or time— did, out of no great quantity of matter and 
infinite agitation of wit, spin out unto us those laborious webs of learn- 
ing which are extant in their books. For the wit and mind of man. if 
it work upon matter, which is the contemplation of the creatures of 
God, worketh according to the stuff and is limited thereby ; but if it 
work upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then it is endless, and 
brings forth, indeed, cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of 
thread and work, but of no substance or profit" — AdcancemetU cf 
LMrtiingf ir. 5. 

To hold up certain absurdities of Scholasticism to ridicule, as has 
sometimes been done, as if they indicated the real character of the sys- 
tem, is to furnish good eyidence of one's own narrowness of mind. Not 
merely did Scholasticism make important oontribntions to one side oi 
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This system, Scholasticism, was the first movement of 
the age of the Benaissance, its prediction and its intro- 
duction. It originated nnder the influence of the causes 
which led to the Benaissance, but of these causes when 
they were just beginning to act and only faintly feli It 
displayed the same characteristics of mind as the later 
age, but these while they were not yet emancipated from 
the control of other and thoroughly medieval character- 
istics. It gave most hopeful promise of what was to be, 
but the new spirit had as yet so little to build upon, and 
was so dwarfed and overshadowed by tradition and au- 
thority, that it could survive and display itself only as 
earnest and eager effort. 

The great age of active and creative Scholasticism was 
the thirteenth century, one of the greatest intellectual 
ages of the world's history. It is impossible in a para- 
graph to give any conception of the intellectual stir, the 
mental eagerness and enthusiasm of that century, or even 
to catalogue its great names and their achievement& 
Two or three things must be noticed because they indi- 
cate in the clearest way how the results of the thirteenth 
century affected the later movement. 

One of them is the pathetic story of Boger Bacon, a 
man who saw the danger of reliance upon authority, and 
proclaimed the methods of criticism and observation, and 
pointed out the way in which investigation should go, 
and the use which diould be made of the new materials 
which had been gained, in a spirit almost modem and 
with such a clearness of insight as should have led to the 

oivilisation— speoolative theology and philoBopbj— -but eren Its snppoeed 
sbeurditiee had meaning. To debate the question whether an angel can 
pass from one point to another without passing through the interme* 
diate space, is to debate the question whether pure being is conditioned 
bj space. Very likely such a question cannet be answered, but if there 
is to be a system of speculative philosophy at all, it must consider such 
qnestions in some form, and they can hardly be called absurd. 
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reviyal of learning as one of the immediate resnlts ot the 
thirteenth oentorj. But he could get no one to hear him. 
The scholastic methods and the scholastic ideals had be- 
come so firmly seated in their empire over men, under 
the influence of the great minds of that century, that no 
others seemed possif>le. His works passed out of the 
world's knowledge with no discoverable trace of influence 
until the Benaissance was fully under way, and then only 
the very slightest. The result of the century, in other 
words, was entirely opposed in nature and in method to 
a reyiyal of real learning. 

Another feature of the thirteenth century to be no- 
ticed was the founding of universities. Developed out 
of certain of the earlier schools, under the enthusiasm of 
the age for learning, by the introduction of new methods 
of teaching and of study, they spread rapidly through- 
out Europe, and seemed to promise most effective aid to 
intellectual advance. But in their case, as in Bacon's, 
Scholasticism was too highly organized, its conceptions 
still too completely filled the whole mental horizon for 
the learned world to be able to turn in any other direc- 
tion, and the universities fell completely under its con- 
trol' Even subjects of study which it would seem might 
lead to better things — the Boman law which, we should 
think, ought to have led to the study of history ; and 
medicine, which ought to have suggested an idea of real 
science — ^became thoroughly scholastic, and held under 
heavy 4:)onds to introduce nothing new. 

The result, then, of the first or Scholastic revival was 
the creation of a gigantic system of organized knowledge, 
in so far as there was knowledge, in which almost every 
conceivable idea had its place, and which exercised a 

* Ohaaoer almoft nuikes ^* logio '* Bjnonjinoiu with '^ nniTersity *' in 
his deBoriptlon of the olerk of Ozenford, *^ that unto logik htdde longo 
i'gor—Ptologue, L 286. 
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most tyrannons sway oyer all mental aotiyity, because it 
was so intimately bonnd up with an lof aUible system of 
theology which every mind was obliged to accept under 
peril of eternal penalties. Independent thinking in phil- 
osophy was heresy and a crime. When the Renaissance 
movement really began, with its new spirit and ideas and 
methods, it found the field wholly occupied by this great 
system, all the learned by profession were its devoted sup- 
porters, and the universities its home. The new spirit 
was compelled, therefore, to take its rise and to find its 
apostles outside the learned professions. The odds were 
against it, and it could restore true knowledge and 
scientific method only by severe struggle and a successful 
revolution. 

The final outcome, then, of the thirteenth century was 
that Scholasticism, however earnestly it may have desired 
such a result at the beginning, really introduced no revi- 
val of learning, but brought about an organization of 
knowledge and of education which was a decided obstacle 
to the revival when it came. This means, in other words, 
that no revival could come until the questioning and 
criticising spirit which dimly showed itself in the forma- 
tive age of Scholasticism should awake again to a new 
activity and a better fate, and bring about a complete 
abandonment of the medieval point of view. 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century the general 
conditions had come to be still more favorable for such 
an awakening than at the beginning of Scholasticism. 
The economic and political progress of the thirteenth 
century had been very great, and the fourteenth century 
was a time of stiU more rapid change in these respects. 
An entirely new atmosphere was coming to prevail in the 
more advanced nations of Europe, new objects of interest, 
new standards of judgment, and new purposes to be 
realized. If these changes showed themselves first in 
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the growth of national feelings and patriotism, in the rise 
of the lower orders and a higher regard for man as man, 
and in bolder commercial yentures and the exploration 
of unknown lands, it was barely first. We can trace their 
continuous expression and influence in thought and lit- 
erature from a point almost as early. 

And there needed to be added to these other changes 
which had already taken place only a change of the same 
sort in intellectual interests, showing itself as clearly in 
science and literature and art as in government and 
commerce, to complete the transformation of the medie- 
val man into the modem. In the middle ages man as 
an individual had been held of very little account He 
was only part of a great machine. He acted only through 
some corporation — ^the commune, the guild, tiie order. 
He had but little self-confidence, and very little con- 
sciousness of his ability single-handed to do great things 
or overcome great difficulties. Life was so hard and nar- 
row that he had no sense of the joy of mere living, and no 
feeling for the beauty of the world around him, and, as 
if this world were not dark enough, the terrors of another 
world beyond were very near and reaL He lived with 
no sense of the past behind him, and with no conception 
of the possibilities of the future. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the modem man, 
who is a modem man, is the opposite of all this. We 
are almost too completely a world of individuals. We 
have a supreme self-confidenca Nearly any man of us 
is ready to undertake any task with a firm confidence in 
his ability to cany it through, and not very many of us 
are shut out of a full enjoyment of the beauties of this 
world by too keen a sense of the realities of another. 
It was the work of the Renaissance to change the one 
sort of man into the other ; to awaken in man a con- 
sciousness of his powers and to give him confidence in 
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himself ; to show him the beauty of the world and the 
joy of life ; and to make him feel his liying connection 
with the past, and the greatness of the future which he 
might create. 

It needed but little of the successful work which men 
were doing in those days in the fields of politics and of 
commerce — ^the creation of states whether large or small, 
and the accumulation of wealth — ^to arouse these feelings, 
at least in their beginnings, and in a half -conscious way. 
The impulse which intellectual progress received at 
this point from the political and economic is dear — one 
of the evident cases of the close dependence of the va- 
rious lines of advance upon one another already referred 
to. And it is necessary in order to obtain any clear 
conception of this age of transition to feel the intimate 
connection of all these movements with one another, in- 
deed their essential unity as various sides of one great 
movement. 

It was in Italy that this connection was first made 
and this impulse first received. It was there that the 
new commercial age had begun and had first produced its 
results. Numerous large cities had been formed, pos- 
sessed of great wealth and becoming very early little inde- 
pendent states. Their fierce conflicts with one another 
had thrown them upon their own resources, and called 
forth the greatest mental activity. Within their walls ex- 
citing and bitter party conflicts were a continuous stimu- 
lus to the individual citizen. A democratic tendency in 
most of them opened the hope of great successes to any 
man. Birt^ counted for next to nothing. Abilities and 
energy might win any place. Woman became the equal 
of man, and took part in public life with the same self- 
confidence. All the political and commercial activities 
of the time, with their great rewards open to any man, 
and their intense stimulus to individual ambition, com- 
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bined to emancipate the indiyidual, and to foster in him 
a belief in his own powers, and an independence of jndg* 
ment and action, necessary as a preliminary to the reyi- 
val of learning. The rapid development of Italy since 
the crosades, in the one direction, had prepared her to 
lead in the other, and this fact gives ns the reason why 
the Renaissance was an Italian event. 

It is in Dante that we find the first faint traces of the 
existence of these new forces, in the intellectual world 
proper, and the beginning of their continuous modem 
action, and we may call Dante the first man of the Be- 
naissance, though it is perhaps equally correct to call 
him a thoroughly medieval man. His theology and 
philosophy were medieval and scholastic, his hell was 
material enough, and the dream of his political thought 
was the Holy Boman Empire, a distinctly medieval idea. 
But along with these we catch gleams of other and dif- 
ferent things. His theology may be medieval and his 
hell material, but there is an independence of judgment 
in special cases which is decide<Uy more modem, and, 
something far more important, there is the clearest pos- 
sible conception of the fact that it is-not a man's place 
in a great oxganization, but his individual character and 
spirit which determine his future destiny ; that individ- 
ual character not merely works itself out in the conduct 
of life, but that it will be a controlling factor in fixing 
one's place in any life hereafter. His political idea may 
be the Holy Boman Empire, but he reveals traces of the 
distinctly modem feeling that the state should exist for 
the sake of the individual, and that the individual should 
have some voice in the managiement of its affidis. The 
writing of his great poem in a modem language is no 
small evidence *of independence. He has some feeling 
for the beauty of the world and of life, and some real 
sense of a living connection with the men of antiquity. 
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These modem iaraits, however, though they may be f omid 
in Dante, are expressed but faintly. The great mass of 
his thought is medieval. It is only the slight beginnings 
of the current which we can detect in him. 

But in the next generation, in Petrarch, we have the 
fall tide. In him we clearlf find, as controlling personal 
traits, all those specific features of the Benaissance which 
give it its distinguishing character as an intellectual 
revolution, and from their strong beginning in him they 
have never ceased among men. In the first place, he felt 
as no other man had done since the ancient days the 
beauty of nature and the pleasure of mere life, its suffi- 
ciency for itself ; and he had also a sense of ability and 
power, and a self-confidence which led him to plan 
great things, and to hope for an immortality of fame in 
this world. In the second place, he had a most keen 
sense of the unity of past history, of the living bond of 
connection between himself and men of like sort in the 
ancient world. That world was for him no dead antiq- 
uity, but he lived and felt in it and with its poets and 
thinkers, as if they were his neighbors. His love for it 
amounted almost, if we may call it so, to an ecstatic en- 
thusiasm, hardly understood by his own time, but it 
kindled in many others a similar feeling which has come 
down to us. The result is easily recognized in him as a 
genuine culture, the first of modem men in whom this 
can be found. 

It led, also, in his case, to what is another characteris- 
tic feature of the Benaissance — ^an intense desire to get 
possession of all the writings which the ancient world 
had produced. It was of vital importance, before any 
new work was begun, that the modem world should 
know what the ancients had accomplished, and be able 
to begin where they had left off. This preliminary work 
of collection was one of the most important services ren- 
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dered by the men of the reTiyal of learning. For the 
writmgB of the clafisic authors Petrarch sought mth the 
utmost eagerness wherever he had an opportunity, and 
though the actual number which he was able to find, of 
those that had not been known to some one or other in 
medieval days, was very small, still his collection was a 
large one for a single man to make, and he opened that 
active search for the classics which was to produce such 
great results in the next hundred years. 

In another direction, also, Petrarch opened the age of 
the Benaissance. The great scientific advance which 
was made by this age over the middle ages does not con- 
sist so much in any actual discoveries or new contribu- 
tions to knowledge which were made by it, as in the 
overthrow of authority as a final appeal, and the recov- 
ery of criticism and observation and comparison as the 
effective methods of work. Far more important was this 
restoration of the true method of science than any speci- 
fic scientific work which was done in the Renaissance age 
proper. Here again it is with Petrarch that the modem 
began. He attacked more than one old tradition and 
belief supported by authority with the new weapons of 
criticism and comparison, and in one case at least, in his 
investigation of the genuineness of charters purporting to 
have been granted by Julius Caesar and Nero to Austria, 
he showed himself thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
and master of the methods of modem science. 

Finally, Petrarch first put the modem spirit into con- 
scious opposition to the medieval. The Benaissance 
meant rebellion and revolution. It meant a long and 
bitter struggle against the whole scholastic system, and 
all the follies and superstitions which flourished under 
its protection. Petrarch opened the attack along the 
whole line. Physicians, lawyers, astrologers, scholastic 
philosophers, the universities — all were enemies of the 
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new learning, and so his enemies. And these attacks 
were not in set and formal polemics alone, his letters 
and almost all his writings were filled with them.' It was 
the business of his life. He knew almost nothing of 
Plato, and jet he set him np boldly against the almost 
infallible Axistbtle. He called the nniyersities ''nests 
of gloomy ignorance," and ridiculed their degrees. He 
says: "The youth ascends the platform mumbling no- 
body knows what. The elders applaud, the bells ring, 
the trumpets blare, the degree is conferred, and he de- 
scends a wise man who went up a fool." ' 

In the world of the new literature Petrarch obtained 
so great glory in his own lifetime, and exercised such a 
dictatorship tibat the ideas which he represented obtained 
an influence and extension which they might not other- 
wise perhaps have gained so rapidly. When he died, in 
1374, the Renaissance was fully under way in Italy as a 
general movement, and, while in his own lifetime there 
is hardly another who is to be placed beside him in 
scholarship and knowledge of antiquity, there soon were 
many such, and before very long not a few who greatly 
surpassed him in these respects. But if his scholarship 
cannot be considered great according to modem stand- 
ards, it will always remain his imperishable glory to 
haye inaugurated the reTival of learning.' 

The next age immediately following Petrarch had for 
its great work the reviyal of Ghreek literature and knowl- 
edge, taught by Greeks from Constantinople. It con- 
tinued, also, the work of collecting and carefully study- 

> Voigt, WiederbeUtmng des C^auisehen AU&rthum$t Vol. L, p. 78. 

* Mallinger, UnvoenUy cf OainMAge, Vol. I., p. 882, note d. 

' Voigt« one of the soundest and most carefnl of all students of Renais- 
sance history, sajs that Petrarch's name shines as a star of the first 
magnitude in the literary and intellectual history of the world, and 
would not he less if he had never written a rerse in thd Tuscan Ian* 
guage.—!^ Wi/fOMMAfung dm dastitchen AUerthvmt, L, p. 28. 
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ing the writmgs of the andents. Before the middle of 
the fifteenth century the material in hand, both of the 
Latin and of the Greek dassics, Teas large enongh and 
well enough understood to form the foundation of a real 
scholarship which stiU commands respect 

One generation later still, and a scholar, in the mod- 
em sense, appeared, Laurentius YaUa. There are many 
things now perfectly familiar which he did not know ; 
he had all the pride and insolence and hardly di£^;uised 
pagan feeling and morals of the typical humanist ; but 
in spirit and methods of work he was a genuine scholar, 
and his editions lie at the foundation of all later editorial 
work in the case of more than one classic author, and of 
the critical study of the New Testament as welL One 
piece of work which fell to him made more noise at the 
time than these, and in it -the scholar had an opportunity 
to contribute directly to the political movements of hia 
time. At the request of King Alfonso of Naples he 
subjected the so-called Donation of Constantine to the 
teste of the new criticism and showed ite historical im- 
possibility to the conviction of the world, thus depriving 
the papacy of one source of argument in support of its 
pretensions. 

Yalla was still living when the invention of the print- 
ing-press in the north put a new weapon into the hands 
of the humaniste, and enabled them to bring the re- 
sulte of their labors to bear upon a vastly wider drde 
than before. The great resulte of this invention for dvi- 
lization are to be found, not so much in the preservation 
as in the cheapening of books, and the popularizing of 
the means of knowledge. If the printing-press reduced 
the price of books to one-fifth the former price, as it 
seems to have done before it had been in operation vexy 
long, it much more than multiplied by five the number 
of persons who could own and use them. Although the 
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spread of printixig throughout Europe was slow as com- 
pared with the rate of modem times — an invention of 
similar importance to-day would probably get into use 
in the prindpal places of the world within a year or two 
— ^it was rapid for the middle ages. Invented, apparent- 
ly, in a shape at least to be called really printing, about 
1450, it was introduced into Italy in 1465, possibly 
slightly earlier ; into France and Switzerland in 1470, 
into Holland and Belgium in 1473, into Spain in 1474, 
and into England between 1474 and 1477. By 1500 it 
was in use in eighteen countries, and at least two hun- 
dred and thirty-six places had printing-presses. Venice 
alone had more than two hundred, and three thousand 
editions had been printed there. 

One immediate consequence of this invention was that 
the results of the revival of leataing, its new spirit of in- 
dependence, and its methods of criticism, could no longer 
be confined to one country or to those who were by call- 
ing scholars. They spread rapidly throughout Europe, 
a£fected large masses of the people who knew nothing of 
the classics, and became vital forces in that final revolu- 
tion of which Luther's work forms a part 

Up to nearly the end of the fifteenth century the hu- 
manistic movement had been confined almost wholly to 
Italy. The names and achievements which could be 
claimed by any other coimtry were very few. But as the 
century drew to a close such names became more numer- 
ous out of Italy, and the movement passed to Europe at 
larga 

Among the northern nations the Benaissance not 
merely aroused the same enthusiasm for antiquity and 
the same eager application, in various directions, of the 
new methods of study, but it also took on among them a 
far more earnest and practical character than it ever had 
in Italy. Investigation and learning ceased to be so en- 
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tirely ends in themselves or means to seonre personal 
glory, but were put to the service of answering practical 
questions and meeting popular needs. The most emi- 
nent representative of this tendency, and the greatest 
scholar of the Benaissance age proper, was Erasmus. 

Given by the circumstances of his childhood an oppor- 
tunity to devote himself to study from an early age, 
Erasmus, earnest and eager, and of extraordinary ability, 
made remarkable use of the scanty means of learning at 
his command in the monastery in which he was placed. 
A litUe later, at the University of Paris, in spite of pov- 
erty, and ill-health, and other discouragements, his prog- 
ress was still more rapid. In these early stages of his 
education Laurentius Yalla seems to have had more in- 
fluence over him than anyone else, especially in training 
his judgment in respect to a correct style, a training 
whidi may have been the birth, perhaps, of a larger 
critical sense. At the age of thirty he went over to Eng- 
land to study Qreek at Oxford, and there he came under 
the influence of two remarkable men, John Oolet and 
Thomas More, and, if we may trust our scanty evidence, 
this influence was very important in the development of 
his character and purposes, especially the influence of 
Oolet* 

* It is oharaoteristio of Mr. Seebohm's Ter j stimxilMiiig work In hSa- 
iory, like that of M. Fustel de Ooulanges, in Franoe, that it present! 
▼erj olearlj and completelj the line of connection between the earUer 
and the later stages of a given movement. Meantime, the evidence is 
often slight, and while opposing evidence maj be whoUj wanting, one 
cannot escape the feeling that the condosions are sometimes doe to 
keenness of historic insight rather than to direct indnofeion. This Is 
tme of important points in Mr. Seebohm's Oatford B^f^rmtn. I hav» 
chosen to follow its conclusions because the j seem to me, on the wholSt 
probable ; but it should be remembered that there is very scanty evi- 
dence to prove what the Oxford reformers imparted to Brasmns, as well 
as to show what Golet gained in Italy. Lupton*s Lfft ^Jchn OM is ft 
very sober and careful work. 
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Oolet had gone to Italy for stady while Eragmus was 
at Parifly and while there, apparently, an earnest religions 
purpose was awakened in his mind by some influence 
under which he came, possibly by the spiritualistic phil- 
osophy of Pico della Mirandola, then but recently dead, 
perhaps by some other of the Platonic influences of that 
age, more likely by the strong outburst of religious and 
ethical emotion in Florence under the influence of Sa- 
vonarola. We know so little of Colet's stay in Italy that 
we can affirm nothing about it with confidence, and it is 
quite as probable that the deeply earnest purpose which 
he displayed in his work on his return was natural to 
him, strengthened perhaps by Italian influences, possi- 
bly as much by a repugnance to what he saw there as by 
anything directly helpful. 

Upon his return to England Oolet began to lecture 
upon the New Testament, with a distinctly practical pur- 
pose. He sought, for example, to reproduce the thought 
of Paul as Paul held it, to gain an understanding of it by 
considering the circumstances in which it was written, 
and of those to whom it was written ; in other words, to 
treat it as a living argument, with a definite historical pur- 
pose, and so. to make dear what Paul sought to teach. 
This was the application of the spirit and the methods 
of the Renaissance to the living reconstruction of a past 
age. It was treating the New Testament as a historical 
document, not as a collection of scholastic propositions. 
And this was done not for purposes of mere scholarship, 
but in order to learn what that age had to give in the 
way of instruction and help, and to reproduce, for the 
benefit of the present, the spirit and ideas of the early 
Christianity. 

The carrying out of such a purpose was, in the end, 
whether as a result of Colet's influence or not, the great 
work of Erasmus's life. His ambition was to put the 
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doGumente of primitive Cliristiamty, the New Testament 
and the early fathers, in carefully prepared editions, thai 
is, as nearly as possible exactly as they were written, in 
the hands of all men, so that tiiey conld jndge for them- 
selves what the primitive Christianity was. The idea 
that the only true method of reaching a knowledge of 
Christianity was to go to the original sources of that 
knowledge, itself a direct result of the revival of learning, 
was constantly in his mind after he began his i^ work, 
and he expresses it over and over again, with vaiying de- 
grees of clearness. If anyone wants to know what Chris- 
tianity is, he says, in effect, what Christ taught, what Paul 
taught, what the Christianity was of those who founded 
it, let him not go to the schoolmen or the theologian. 
He cannot be sure that they represent it truly. Let him 
go directly to the New Testament There he will get it 
plainly and simply, so plainly that all men can see and 
understand exactly what it was. 

His first step in this work was to publish, in 1505, an 
edition of Yalla*s Annotations, his criticism of the Vul- 
gate, with a prefatory letter of his own. Then, in 1516, 
was published the first edition of his own New Testa- 
ment, with revised Greek text, new Latin translation, 
and critical notes, in which he defended his variations 
from the Yulgate, and called attention to interesting 
features of the early Christianity which he thought 
needed present emphasis.^ This passed through five au- 

* The objeotionB which were made bj the eonseryatiTea to Eraamus'a 
oritioal atndj of the New Testament, and the answers which he made 
are interesting in view of recent phases of the same oonfliot Thej majr 
be read in Seebohm. One monk writes him : '* In very deed, mj dear 
Erasmns, there is great harm in [pointing out diserepanoies between the 
Greek and Latin copies]. Because, about this matter of the integritj of 
the Holj Scriptures many will dispute, manj will doubt, if thej leant 
that even one jot or tittle in them is false, . . . and then wiU oom« 
to pass what Augustine described to Jerome : * If anj error should \m 
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ihorized, and a few pirated, editions in his own lifetime, 
and sold in thousands of copies all over Europe. Be- 
sides his work on the New Testam^it he prepared edi- 
tions of a yeiy large number of the early fathers of the 
church. 

While no doubt the special object in eyexything that 
Erasmus undertook was to do a genuine piece of scien- 
tific work, still the distinctly reformatory purpose in it 
all is evident. He wished to show men what the primi- 
tiye Ohristianity was, and so to induce them to reject the 
abuses and corruptions which passed under its name. It 
will be evident, however, when we come to take up the 
Beformation that this reformatory purpose of his was 
not of the same sort as Luther's^ and that he could not 
have followed his lead.^ 

ftdmitted to have crept into the Holj Soriptnres, what anthority would 
be left to them.' "— (Orfc^rd Btfarm&n, p. 816, third edition.) Dr. Eck, 
Luther's opponent, '' objected . . . to the method of Biblical orlti- 
oism which it adopted throughout. He objected to the suggestion it 
contained, that the Apostles quoted the Old Testament from memorj, 
and. therefore, not always correctly. He objected to the insinuation 
that their Qreek was colloquial, and not strictly classical.** Erasmus 
replied **that. in his judgment, the authority of the whole Scriptures 
would not fall with any slip of memory on the part of an Evangelist 
— «.^., if he put * Isaiah ' by mistake for ' Jeremiah '—because no point 
of importance turns upon it. We do not forthwith think evil of the 
whole life of Peter because Augustine and Ambrose affirm that even 
after he had received the Holy Qhost he feU into error on some points ; 
and so our faith is not altogether shaken in a whole book because it has 
some defects."— (Ibid., pp. 486-486.) 

' Every reform movement produces two classes of reformers, each 
seeking, perhaps, the same ultimate end, but differing widely as to 
means. One believes that the reformation is to be successfuUy obtained 
only by remaining within the old organisation and reforming from with- 
in out The other believes that the old is too set in its ways to be re- 
formed by conservative methods and by arguing, and that the only sao- 
oessful way is rebellion, or even revolution. It cannot be affirmed that 
it is so, without exception, but it is at least usual in history, certainly 
where the abuses are deeply seated and where the reform has been carried 
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The fact that Luther, during this time was moved also 
by the same controlling idea as Erasmus, and cherished 
the same wish to restore a truer Christianity, and that he 
came upon this thought independently, does not make 
the contribution of Erasmus to the final success of 
Luther's reform any less important. The idea of the 
necessity of an appeal to the original sources of knowl- 
edge was in the air, as an essential part of the Renais- 
sance age. In relation to Christianity, it was absolutely 
certain that this appeal would be taken, and the results 
of it be made clear to the minds of common people as 
well as to the learned. This Luther did. But he could 
hardly have done his work, certainly not so well, but for 
Erasmus. Erasmus's work not merely helped to arouse 
and make general the idea of such an appeal, but it also 
put into Luther's hand, prepared for use, the material 
which he needed for his argument Luther was the revo- 
lutionary leader, Erasmus the scholar. 

In the connection established with the Beformation is 
to be found one of the ways in which the Renaissance 
movement became an important force in the other great 
movements of the time, and passed into the general 
revolution — social, political, and religious — ^with which 
modem history opened. One other of its direct results 
brings it into close connection with our own time as 
opening one of the lines of our greatest advance. 

The application to the natural and physical sciences 
of the new methods of investigation which the Benais- 
sance had brought into use was not made so early as it 
had been to the sciences of historical and philological 

through at aU, that the rebels, the radical reformers haTe been those to 
do it, whether bj the anoeees of their revolution, or, verj likelj as often, 
bj its defeat. Erasmus belonged to the oonserratlTe reformers, to the 
reformers from within, and, leaving aside all theologioal differenoet be* 
tween them, it was entirely impossiUe that he should follow Latlisr. 
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eritioism* In these latter fields the work of positive ad- 
vance had abeady begun, while the sciences of nature 
were still mainly engaged in collecting and recovering 
the facts known to the ancients, the work which Petrarch 
and the generation following him represent for classical 
scholarship. But the first great step of modem science, 
and one of the greatest ever taken in the impoi*tance of its 
results, the Copemican theory of the solar system, falls 
legitimately within the history of the Benaissance, though 
Oopemicus did not publish his conclusions until 1543. 

In his dedicatory epistle to Pope Paul m. , Oopemicus 
describes the aknost ideally perfect scientific method 
which he had followed in his work This method he 
may have learned in Italy, where he studied about ten 
years, going there in 1496, probably the year in which 
Oolet returned to England. He notes, as the first step, 
his dissatisfaction with the old theoiy, then his search of 
ancient literature to see if another theory had been pro- 
posed, his reflection upon the suggestion which he f oimd 
there until it assumed the form of a definite theory, the 
years of observation in which he tested the theory by 
the facts, and finally the order and harmony to which 
the facts observed were reduced by the theory.^ From 
the great advance thus made by Oopemicus the progress 
of astronomy has been constant and rapid, and the other 
sciences were not &ur behind. 

In following down the main thread of intellectual work 
which runs through the age of the Benaissance, we have 
passed over various facts of interest in themselves, and 
perhaps as characteristic of it as those which have been 
mentioned, and of some bearing upon later times, but 
which can now receive but slight notice. 

1 See Th0 Tale Bmim, Vol. I., p. 160, note's, for a tnuiBlation of thif 
part of hlB letter. 
95 
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Of value in illustration of the perpetual conflict be^ 
tween the old and the new, if we could go into the de- 
tails of it, would be the struggle of the new methods of 
study and their results for a place in the universitieB 
and for general acceptance. The universities held them- 
selves obstinately closed to the new methods long after 
they had achieved brilliant results outside their waUs. 
When admission was at last grudgingly allowed a few 
representatives of the new learning, it was accompanied 
with many petty slights and indignities — ^inaugural ad- 
dresses were required to be submitted for examination 
before delivery, the use of the library was denied, a share 
in the government of the university was refused, or, as 
we should say, the right to attend the meetings of the 
&culty, or no place was given the new studies in the 
schedule of lecture hours. The church, so bound up 
with the scholastic system, came to its defence. Greek 
was judged a heretical tongue. No one should lecture 
on the New Testament, it was declared, without a pre- 
vious theological examination. It was held to be heresy 
to say the Greek or Hebrew text reads thus, or thisit a 
knowledge of the original languages is necessary to in- 
terpret the Scripture correctly. 

But all the forces that make history were with the new, 
and it could not be held back The opening years of 
the sixteenth century resoimded with the noise of its at- 
tack, now assured of victory, and led by Erasmus and 
Ulrich Yon Hutten and others of almost equal name. 
But hardly had the new learning obtained possession of 
the universities before it d^enerated into a scholasticism 
of its own almost as barren as the old. Cicero became 
as great a divinity as Aristotle, and the letter far out- 
weighed the spirit When a new age of great sdentifio 
advance came on, in the seventeenth century, the new 
ideas of \hat time, led by Descartes and Leibnitz and 
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Looke and Newton, had the same old battle to fight over 
again.^ 

Of equal interest is the marked sceptical tendency 
which accompanied the Benaissance, especially in Italy, 
and which would seem to be an almost inevitable attend- 
ant of times of intellectual prepress. The unsettling of 
so many old beliefs, some of them apparently closelj 
bound up with the Christian teaching, tended to unsettle 
all, and to produce a dispassionate and intellectual scep- 
ticism which in the Benaissance age is to be carefully 
distinguished from the emotional and aesthetic abandon- 
ment of Christian ethics which was also characteristic 
of the time. Gemistos Pletho, in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, stated his belief that men were about to 
abandon Christianity for i^ome form of paganism, and 
Pomponazzi said, about 1520, that religions have their 
day of ineyitable d^Bcline and Christianity is no excep- 
tion to the general rule, and that signs could be dis- 
cerned at that time of approaching dissolution in the 
fabric of our creed.' With this may be compared, per- 
haps, Voltaire's remark, that Christianity would not sur- 
vive the nineteenth century. 

A single paragraph is so utterly inadequate a space to 
give to the product of the Benaissance age in the fine 
arts, that all mention of it will be omitted except to 
notice one fact, which is especially important from our 
point of view, the fine expression which it gives to the 

' The Mbolastio tendenoj md habit are things eztremelj hard to work 
out of oiviliiation, or more aooorateljr, perhaps, eztremelj hard to bring 
into their proper place. Absorption in the prooess, and in the imme- 
diate and minate resalt, is something almost impossible to resist, be- 
eanse of the keen enjoyment whioh comes from snooessfnl inrestlga- 
tion, bnt if yielded to it is a fearful bondage, and has mined mora 
promising inteUeotoal beginnings than aU the logioal falladai oom* 
bined. 

* Bymonds, ItdUan IdUroHure, Vol. IL, p. 477. 
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leading thought of the Benaissanoe, that which is often 
called " the discoTery of man " — ^the snpremacy of man 
over nature — ^the power and grace and beauty of the ideal 
nature above and beyond mere physical beauty. And the 
value of this expression as a true exponent of the Be- 
naissance age lies largely in the fact that it was uncon- 
scious. 

Other characteristic products of the Renaissance i^ 
are also of great interest ; its morals, or rather its want 
of morals, its calm and unconscious immoraliiyy and often 
brutality, united with high sBsthetic culture, of which we 
have so remarkable a photograph in the autobic^raphy 
of Cellini, to which some would add the Prince of Machi- 
avelli. But Machiavelli is one of the typical men of the 
time in more ways than one. He unites in himself at 
least two of its most marked tendencies, the political and 
the scientific, marvellous both for the ideal of a united 
Italian nation, which seems to be the mainspring of his 
thought, and for the example which he gives us of the 
calmness and total absence of feeling with which a purely 
scientific mind dissects a diseased oi^an in a living body. 

The geographical explorations of the age belong part- 
ly to the history of commerce and have been considered 
there, but in certain aspects of them, represented best 
perhaps by Columbus, they are peculiarly the results of 
the Benaissance forces, and deserve extended notice here 
both as an outgrowth of the age and as an essential fac- 
tor in its influence upon the future. 

The belief that the earth is round had never been en- 
tirely forgotten. It was clearly and explicitly taught by 
the ancient scientists, and, though in the times of super- 
stition and darkness a popular belief that the earth is 
flat did come to prevail, it was never held even in those 
days by men who had any trace of knowledge at all, 
or did any thinking on the more simple facts of as- 
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tronomy. With the growth of a more general knowl« 
edge of antiquity, as a result of the revival of learning, 
the ancient views b^an to prevail again. In 1410 Peter 
d'Ailly had collected the opinions of the ancients on the 
subject with an occasional opinion from a medieval 
soorce, like Boger Bacon, in his book called Imago 
Mundi^ a book which was much read and seems to have 
had a decided influence upon Columbus. Probably a 
still earlier and more decisive influence upon him was 
that exerted by the great Italian scientist of the time, Toe- 
cannelli, who wrote him, in 1474, a very interesting letter 
calling his attention in the clearest way to the possibil- 
ities which lay in a voyage to the west^ Toscannelli's 
ideas, however, were based, like Peter d'Ailly's, upon a 
study of the ancients. These views, derived from the 
ancient science, were confirmed in Columbus's mind by 
some facts of observation which he had gathered from 
various sources, stories of sailors, traditions, and other 
things of the sort, which tended to show the existence of 
land to the west 

These facts make it evident then, that, just as in the 
case of the first great step in advance in physical science, 
Copemicus's theory of the solar system, so also in the 
first great enlai^ement of our practical knowledge of the 
earth itself, the new progress takes its departure from a 
revived knowledge of what the ancient world had learned, 
and that the modem science rests upon the ancient 

But not merely in his sources of knowledge was Colum- 
bus a child of the Benaissance. He was still more clearly 
80 in the spirit which moved and sustained him. 

The thing which was especially new and original with 
him, and which led to his great success, was not his 
knowledge of the scientific facts. The whole scientific 

1 A trsniUiioii of this letter is giyen in Fiske't Diicowry qfAmerioa^ 
Yol I., p. 866, and the original in an arppeudix. 
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world of his time believed in these as thoroughly as hm 
did. But it was this, that, beUeying in the truth of the 
scientific conclusion, he dared to act upon that belief ; it 
was his strong and unwavering self-confidence and daring 
which carried him through to the end. In this he was 
entirely a modem man. But it is necessary to remem- 
ber that no modem explorer of Central Africa or of the 
polar lands has needed to be quite so daring, or to have 
so obstinate a spirit of determination and pluck and 
willingness to meet the unexpected and overcome it. 
The modem man has a sort of confidence in the validity 
of science which was not possible for Columbus, and, a 
thing which is still more to the point, he has a knowl- 
edge of the probable dangers which he will have to &oe, 
such as Columbus could not have. 

In Columbus the Renaissance age is seen not only to 
have recovered the knowledge upon which a new progress 
could be founded, but also it had produced the new spirit, 
the firm confidence of man in his own powers and in his 
mastery of nature, which was both to discover a new world 
in geography and to create a new world in ideas. Hardly 
any man, indeed, who lived in those days is so complete 
a representative of the age as Columbus. It was a mixed 
age, old and new mingled together in strange proportions 
and motley results ; old superstitions and medieval ideas 
side by side with scientific criticism and modem beliefs. 
And so it was in the case of Columbus. He was a mod- 
em man with a strong faith in the results of science and 
a vigorous self-reliance. But he was also a medieval 
man, holding to the scholastic theology, believing that 
the prophets specifically foretold his enterprise, and ap- 
parentiy led to his undertaking quite as much by the 
desire to get the means for a new crusade to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre as by scientific or commercial motives. 

The effects of Columbus's expedition were not confined 
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to soienoe or to commeroe. It was a most reyolntionary 
discoYeiy, and its intellectiial results were as great as its 
practical ones. They were, perhaps, greater than those 
which have fdlowed any other discoveiy of the sort 
With them can be compared only the enlargement of 
mind which followed snch scientific events as Newton's 
discoveries, or, in the present century, Lyell's proof of 
the geologic ages, or Darwin's explanation of the method 
of creation. 

Other events of the same sort combined to produce the 
same character of mind and to make it the prevailing 
intellectual tone of the times — the explorations of the 
Portuguese, the invention of printing, the discoveries of 
new classical material, the wide enlargement of the field 
of historical knowledge, and the overthrow of old beliefs 
in every direction. These events led not merely to a 
rapid broadening of thought and mental experience, but 
also to a hospitality toward new ideas which is charac- 
teristically modem. 

The intellectual atmosphere which the Benaissance 
produced, and which was an essential prerequisite of 
the Bef ormation, can be compared, indeed, to nothing so 
well as to that of our own century. In spirit, in ambi- 
tions, and in methods, in openness of mind and in expec- 
tation of a greater future it was the same. The obstruc- 
tive conservatism with which it had to contend was 
identical with that of to-day, and the same weapons were 
in use on both sides. In actual attainment and insight, 
of course, it was not the same. The conditions were 
more narrow and the tools it had to work with were far 
inferior. But that is a fact of relatively littie importance, 
and if we would gain a right understanding of the age, 
and of its permanent contributions to history, we can do 
it best, perhaps, by comparing it, under its own condi- 
tions, with the spirit and work of to-day. 



CHAPTER XVL 

1!HE PAPAOT IN THE NEW AGS* 

Lf the tenth chapter we followed the conflict between 
the church and the empire to its close in the thirteenth 
oentoiy. The papacy had come out of that conflict ap- 
parency victorious over its only rivaL Frederick IL had 
failed, and no new emperor had arisen to take his place 
with a power which could be at all dangerous to the 
pope's. 

But at the moment of this victory a new enemy ap- 
peared in the field. The growth of commerce, and the 
other results which followed from the cansades, had 
already changed the character of the age, and the general 
attitude of mind toward the papacy. It had raised the 
7 general level of intelligence and created a newleeling'S 
' individual self-feH ance in l arge portions of the popula- 
tion, even before the age of the revival of learning proper. 
The gradual organization of the modem nations, and 
their progress, step by step, towards definite constitu- 
tions and true national life, had been accompanied with a 
growth of the spirit of political independence, and the be- 
ginnings, at least, of a genuine feeling of patriotism. It 
was impossible for the political and intellectual world, 
which was forming under these influences, and which 

1 See Poole, WycUff$ and MonemetUi for Brfarm, and, Creighton, Mt- 
iory of ihe Papacy dvHng (he Period of the BtfomuUion^ Volt. L 
•Bda 
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was animated by this new spirit, to submit tamely to 
those pretensions of nniyer^ political supervision which 
had been asserted by Gregory YII. and by Innocent IIL 
and which ^he^ Pfrpaoy still claimed in eyen more extreme 
language. 

Isolated cases, due to these new influences, of a more 
or less determined resistance to these pretensions are 
scattered through the thirteenth century in the history of 
various states, and, in the case of exceptionally strong 
states or sovereigns, are to be found even in the twelfth. 
At the b^;inning of the fourteenth occurred an instance 
of this resistance which became of universal importance, 
and which, in the final consequences that followed from 
it, united all the new forces of the time in a grand attack 
upon the papacy, to destroy its political power, and even 
to change the character of its ecclesiastical rule. This 
was the conflict between Philip the Fair of France, and 
Pope Boniface VUL 

Boniface Vill. was elected pope in 1294, after he had 
procured by his intrigues the abdication of the weak and 
unworldly Oelestin Y. He was a man of exactly opposite 
character — ^hasty and obstinate, and with the most ex- 
treme views of the rights of the papacy over all other 
powers in the world. Opportunities were offered him, 
one after another, for the actual assertion of these rights 
in almost every country of Europe, and if he could have 
carried through successfully the things which he at- 
tempted, the papal empire would have existed in reality. 

England and France were, at the time, in the midst of 
that interminable series of wars which grew out of the 
attempts of the French kings to absorb in their growing 
state the territories of their independent vassals, of which 
the kings of England held so large a share. Philip lY., 
the Fair, was one of the ablest of the Oapetian kings who 
were carrying on this inherited policy, and, at the same 
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time, one of the moet unBcmptiloiiB and detennined 
The neceflsities of the war compelled both him and Ed* 
ward L of England to demand taxes from the cleigj of 
their kingdoms in a more regular way than had ever been 
done before. It was near the time, as we know, of the 
completion of that economic revolution which snbstitated 
money for cruder forms of payment in produce and ser^ 
vices. Taxation was consequently beginning to assume 
a great importance among the resources of a state. The 
clergy, exempt by uniyersal consent, in view of their 
religious services to the state, from personal military ser- 
vice, had insisted, also, upon an exemption from taxation 
unless the tax were specially sanctioned by themselves or 
by the pope. But the large proportion of the landed 
wealth of the country which was in their hands made the 
question of their submission, like the other classes, to 
the independent taxing power of the state, a very serious 
one for the new governments, especially for one which 
was endeavoring to attain independence of the feudal 
nobles, and neither Philip nor Edward was disposed to 
allow this exemption. Boniface Vlll., appealed to by 
some of the clergy in support of their rights, issued his 
bull, " Clericis laicos," in which, in the strongest terms, 
he forbade any prince or state to collect any unauthorized 
taxes from the clergy, and commanded all prelates to re- 
sist such extortion to the utmost. 

The struggle with Philip, begun in this way, involved 
before its close more than one other point concerning the 
right of the pope to interfere in the internal aflGsdrs of 
the state. They were the old claims of the papacy 
pushed to an extreme point. The bull, " Unam Sane- 
tam," issued in 1302, gives expression in the fullest and 
plainest terms to the theory of papal supremacy and the 
grounds on which it was made to rest It says : ** When 
the apostles said, ' Behold here are two swords I * . . . 
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the Lord did not reply that this was too mtich^ but 
enough. Surely he who denies that the temporal sword 
is in the power of Peter wrongly interprets the word of 
the Lord when He says : * Put up thy sword in its seab- 
oard.' Both swords, the spiritual and the material, there- 
fore, are in the power of the church ; the one, indeed, to 
be wielded for the church, the other by the church ; the 
one by the hand of the priest, the other by the hand of 
kings and knights, but at the will and sufferance of the 
priest." ..." For, the truth bearing witness, the 
spiritual power has to establish the earthly power, and 
to judge it if it be not good. Thus concerning the 
church and the ecclesiastical power is verified the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah : * See, I have this day set thee over the 
nations and over the kingdoms,' and the other things 
which follow. Therefore if the earthly power err it shall 
be judged by the spiritual power ; but if the lesser 
spiritual power err, by the greater. But if the greatest, 
it can be judged by Qod, alone, not by man, the apostle 
bearing witness. A spiritual man judges all things, but 
he himself is judged by no one. This authority, more- 
over, even though it is given to man and exercised 
through man, is not human but rather divine, being given 
by divine lips to Peter and founded on a rock for him 
and his successors through Christ himself, whom he has 
confessed ; the Lord himself saying to Peter : * Whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind,' etc. TVlioever, therefore, resists 
this power, thus ordained by Qod, resists the ordination 
of God." . . . '^Indeed we declare, announce, and 
define, that it is altogether necessary to salvation for 
every human creature to be subject to the Boman pon- 
tiit"* 
There was nothing particularly new in these preten- 

* Tnnalaiion of Henderson, Eitt, Does, qf (he MdtBs Agm, p. 485» 
where, alMv * tnasUHon of the bnU '* Glerioifl laioos*' maj be fonncL 
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nous. They had been maintained by tbechnioh for the 
last two hundred years. But they were expressed in 
clearer and stronger terms than ever before^ and they 
drew the line sharply between the old claims of the 
papacy and the new spirit of the nations. The signifi- 
cant thing about the contest was the answer which the 
nations made to these assertions. 

Philip seems to have realized the new force which he 
had behind him, and he appealed directly to the natioiL 
In 1302, as we know, he summoned tiie first Estates 
General of France, and submitted to them the papal de- 
mands. Each of the three Estates responded separately^ 
supporting the king and denying the right of the pope to 
any supremacy over the state. The clergy, perhaps, todc 
this position somewhat reluctantly and with a divided 
allegiance, but it illustrates in a striking way the strength 
of public opinion in favor of the state that they did so at 
all, and many of them undoubtedly supported the king 
from real conviction. 

The result in England was the same. It has been said 
by some that on the point of taxation Edward yielded 
to the pope, but this is certainly a misunderstanding 
of the case. It is true that, in 1297, he effected a 
temporary reconciliation with the church, but immedi- 
ately afterward he exercised again his asserted right 
of taxation, and when he finally abandoned it he 
yielded not to the church but to the general oppo- 
sition throughout the nation to the exercise of an un- 
constitutional power, and agreed that no orders in the 
state should be taxed except by their own confient. 
This is a very different thing from recognizing the 
claims of the bull " Cleriois laicos,*' which he distinctly 
refused to do. In 1299, when the pope asserted that 
Scotland was a fief of the papacy and must not be at- 
tacked by the English, Edward showed no disposition 
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to yield his rights, and he had the support of the king- 
dom in his resistance. 

One incident of this contest must not be omitted, for it 
is the b^;inning of an idea which came in time to be of 
the utmost importance. Philip made a formal appeal 
from the pope, on the groimds of Boniface's heresy and 
immorality of life, to a general council and a more lawful 
pope. The appeal, at the moment, came to nothing, but 
the idea that a council had the right to judge of the 
legitimacy of a pope was destined in the next age to be 
the starting-point of a most promising and hopeful at- 
tempt to reconstruct the constitution of the church. 

The reign of Boniface came to an end with his death, 
in 1303, as the result of an assault upon his person by 
his enemies. He had failed in every attempt which he 
had made to control political aflfairs wherever the new 
national spirit had begun to be alive. It was the close 
of an epoch in the history of papacy indeed. The old 
triumphs of the church over the state could no longer be 
repeated. The forces of modem politics which have re- 
duced the papacy to political insignificance were already 
beginning to stir. 

After the death of Boniface, Philip IV. determined to 
prevent any recurrence of such a conflict in the future, 
by subjecting the papacy directly to his own power, and, 
after a brief interval, flie reign of Benedict XI., he se- 
cured the election of a French prelate, Clement Y., and 
the papacy passed for a period of seventy years under 
French influence. The outward sign of this was the re- 
moval of the residence of the popes, and so the practical 
capital of the ecclesiastical world, to Avignon, a city of 
Provence on the borders of France. The college of car- 
dinals was filled with French prelates, and during a part 
of the time the kings of France, or the French kings of 
Naples, almost openly controlled the papal policy. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the result International 
politics in the modem sense had not yet arisen, but the 
first faint traces were then to be seen of the conflicting 
interests, which were in the course of time, when the in- 
ternal affairs of the states had been brought into more 
settled shape, to lead to modem inter-state politics. 
The nations were b^inning to be jealous of one another 
and to fear encroachment At least each government 
had objects which it was eagerly striying to accomplish 
within its own territories, which other states might aid 
or with which they might interfere. So long as the pa- 
pacy continued to occupy the position of an umpire, 
above all the states and not immediately under the influ- 
ence of any one of them, and so long as it had no manifest 
political interests of its own to serve, it might retain 
something of its imperial position. The spirit of the 
new nations might resent its direct interference in their 
local affairs, but they were not so likely to resent, indeed 
they would be often glad to avail themselves of its inter- 
national influence. The true policy for the papacy to 
pursue, after the rise of the nations, was to keep itself as 
free as it could from all special politics, and to improve 
and strengthen in eyery possible way its international 
power. 

The papacy at Avignon was, on the contrary, virtually 
a complete abdication of this position. It was almost as 
sudden and final a destruction of the imperial power of 
the popes as the ruin of the Hohenstaufen family had 
been of the imperial position of the German kings. As 
soon as the other states of Europe saw, or thought they 
saw, that the popes were under the control of France, 
that their undisputed ecclesiastical rights, and their pre- 
tensions in other directions were being used to serve the 
ends of French politics, that the popes were really the 
tools of the kings of France, then the national spirit 
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roused at once in opposition to papal interference, and 
the popes lost even the respect and obedience of the 
other states. The place in general European a£EairBy from 
which the papacy descended when it went to Avignon it 
was never able to rjscover. This was in reality due of 
coiurse to the growth of new powers and new conditions, 
a new general atmosphere, which made it impossible to 
return to the old, but the historical facts which brought 
these new forces to bear upon the papal pretensions 
were the defeat of Boniface in his conflict with Philip, 
and the consequent '^ Babylonian captivity " at Avignon. 

England, for example, was at war with France during 
nearly the whole of this period, and the feeling that the 
papacy was the close ally of her enemy had something 
beyond question to do with the repeated and stringent 
measures which were taken in the reign of Edward HI., 
to limit the right of the pope to interfere even in the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of the country, in the statute of " pro- 
visors " against his right to make appointments to Eng- 
lish benefices, and of *' prsBmunire " against appeals to 
the papal courts, and in the refusal of the nation to pay 
any longer the annual tribute which was the mark of the 
feudal dependence of England upon the papacy, estab- 
lished by the homage of King John. 

Still more clearly does this appear in the case of (Ger- 
many. When the Avignonese popes, John XXTT. and 
Benedict XII., asserted their right to decide a disputed 
election, or to determine the right to the throne of a 
regularly elected candidate, manifestiy in the interest of 
the political ambition of the king of France, then even 
weakened and divided Germany was aroused by the spirit 
of national independence and rejected with decision the 
pope's pretensions. The electors drew up a solemn 
declaration, in 1338, which in the same year received the 
sanction 6f a numerously attended diet at Frankfort, re- 
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citing that the king deriyed his right to role bam God 
alone and not from the pope, and that his regular election 
carried with it the full power to exercise all the preroga- 
tives of king and emperar, whatever rights of crowning 
and consecration might justly belong to the pope.' 

But other results of the captiyity at Avignon threatened 
the papacy with a far more serious disaster than the loss 
of its political influence. Grave discontent began to 
arise, and earnest criticism began to be heard within the 
church itself against the papal policy. The progress of 
events increased this feeling and gave it stronger and 
more manifest grounds until, for a short time, it threat- 
ened to overthrow even the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the pope, and to revolutionize the entire constitution of 
the church. 

Increasing luxury and nepotism were characteristic of 
the papacy at Avignon. The wasteful extravagance of a 
court, far more like that of a prodigal sovereign of the 
world than of a Christian bishop, demanded an increased 
income to meet its abnormally heavy expenses. The 
ordinary revenues would not suffice, and the ingenuity of 
successive popes needed to be exercised to devise new 
forms of taxation, or rather new expedients by which 
money could be exacted from the detgy of Europe. 
This necessity led to a great enlargement of the papal 
right of appointment to local benefices throughout the 
Oatholic world, a method of extortion which was doubly 
offensive, not merely because of the large sums thus ex- 
torted in annates and other fees, but also because of its 
interference with the independence and self-government 
of the local churches. The practice excited no little out- 
cry and opposition. It had a decisive influence in lead- 
ing to the adoption of the statutes against such practices 

1 There is a tranaUtion in Henderson, p. 487, of the dooiuaeni adopted 
•I Frankfort 
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in England under Edward HE., and elsewhere eodesias- 
tioal bodies made strong protest and drew up formal 
declarations against the rights assumed by the popes. 

This spirit of discontent and criticism was strengthened 
from another side. Earnest minds could not fail to con- 
demn, as contrary to a genuine Christianity^ the luxury 
and immorality which prevailed at Avignon and in- 
fluenced the whole church from that centre. WycUffe's 
pariy in England drew no little aid from the prevalence 
of this feeling. But an earlier rebellion in the church 
on this point had been attended with even more extreme 
views. A body within the Franciscan order, earnestly 
devoted to a simple and spiritual life, had adopted an 
idea which implied that, following the example of Christ 
and the apostles, ^* evangelical poverty " was a Christian 
duty demanded of all the cleigy, and with this other 
equally revolutionary notions. Condemned by the popes 
as heretics, the more irreconcilable of them, with some 
others of like mind, took refuge with Lewis of Bavaria, 
who gathered about him in this way a small literary 
army, far more logical and thorough in their opposition 
to the papal demands than he was himself. In his ser- 
vice, the ablest of these writers, William of Ookham and 
Marsiglio of Padua, proclaimed doctrines which were 
revolutionary not merely of the world's ecclesiastical 
government of that time, but also of its political gov- 
ernments, and which were in many remarkable ways 
anticipations of ideas which have come to prevail in 
modem times. On the special point at issue between 
Lewis and the pope, they denied in the dearest terms 
the right of the pope to centre in himself the powers of 
the church, and maintained the superiority of a general 
counciL 

During the residence of the popes at Avignon, there 
was, therefore, a growing dissatisfaction and spirit of 
96 
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criticism both within and without the ranks of the clergy^ 
a disposition to question the right of the papacy as an 
absolute monarchy over the church, as well as to deny its 
xigfoit to assume the direction of political affiurs^ and there 
were also, a still more significant fact, clear demands for 
a general council to judge and control the pope. But aa 
yet these signs of coming civil war had been seen only 
here and there as coimected with special cases of dispute 
between the pope and some particular opponent. Men's 
minds had been somewhat familiarized with these new 
theories of church government, as possibilities, but there 
was as yet no general acceptance of them, no European 
demand for a universal council to exercise supreme fono- 
tions in the church, and to take the papacy under its oon- 
troL It was the Qreat Schism, and the events connect- 
ed with it, the period in churck history which followed 
the Babylonian captivity at Avignon, which transformed 
these isolated demands for a general council, used as a 
weapon in special contests with the papacy, as a threat 
to be held over the pope, into a strong demand of all 
Europe which could not be resisted. 

It was the condition of afiGEiirs in Italy, rather than 
any sense of duty to the church universal, which moved 
Gregory XI. to return from Avignon to Borne. The ab- 
sence of the popes had thrown the papal states into 
anarchy and confusion. Bevolution and counter-revolu- 
tion had followed one another in rapid succession, now 
democratic in spirit and again papal — it was in this pe- 
riod that the experiments of Bienzo were made — and, 
in 1377, Gregory XI. feared that his power in Italy 
would be entirely lost if he did not attempt its recovery 
in person. But the French canlinals were not recon- 
ciled to the change. They were not willing to leave the 
luxury and quiet of Avignon and to subject themselves 
to the tumultuous rudeness of Bome. The loud de- 
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mand of the Bomans that an Italian pope should be 
elected, on the death of Ghregory XI. in 1378, and pop- 
nlar tnmnlts connected with the election of Urban YI., 
gave them an opportunity to assert that the election had 
been forced upon them by bodily fear and was not there- 
fore a free and legal election. On this ground they 
withdrew — in the end all the cardinals who had elected 
Urban abandoned him — and elected one of their own 
number pope, who took the name of Clement YIL, and 
returned to Avignon. Urban on his side created a num- 
ber of Italian cardinab, and the papacy had now cwo 
heads as well as two capitals. The nations of Europe 
chose sides solely as their political interests led them. 
France, of course, supported Clement; England, of 
course, supported Urban. Naples could not help oppos* 
ing the Boman i>ope, nor Gtermany the pope who was 
under the influence of France. There were not merely 
two popes and two capitals, but the whole church was 
rent in twain, and the question whether there was in the 
church, as distinguished from the pope, a power to re- 
organize its government and to compel even the papacy 
to submit to reformation, was forced upon the attention 
of every man who had any interest in public affiedrs. 

In the prevailing temper of the time, the discussion of 
this question showed a rapid tendency to break with the 
traditions and historical theories of the church. It was a 
time when the ties of the church universal seem to have 
been loosed in every direction and new and strange no- 
tions in theology and concerning practical religion made 
their appearance on every hand. Wild dreams and ideas 
that would one day bear good fruit were mingled together 
— ^Wycli£Fe and tiie Beguines, the Brethren of the Com- 
mon life and the Flagellants, and many forgotten names 
of the sort, good and bad. It was a favorable atmosphere 
for the rapid growth of revolutionary schemes for the 
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settlement of the difficulty which the Schism farced 
upon the church. The whole tendency for centuries in 
the ecdesiastical world had been to centre the life and 
power of the church more and more completely in the 
pope. The doctrine of papal in&llibility and of the 
pope's absolute headship of the church may not have 
been so explicitly stated as a necessary artide of faith as 
now, but it was practically no less clearly held or firmly 
beUeved by the general body of churchmen. In the cir- 
cumstances of the time, this historical tendency was for- 
gotten by very many. It was argued that it mattered 
little how many popes there were. There might be ten 
or twelve. Each land might have its own independent 
pope. It might be the will of God that the papacy should 
remain permanently divided.' 

But the ideas which won the general acceptance of 
Europe were not so extreme as these, though reaUy as 
revolutionary. A group of earnest and able men, of 
whom John Gerson, of the University of Paris, is the 
best known, began to advance ideas which, though they 
broke with the special form which the unity of the 
church had been assuming in the headship of the pope, 
did not break with the real spirit of that unity, and 
which consequently furnished a more solid doctrinal 
foundation for their plan of reformation than was possi- 
ble for the wilder ideas of others, and commanded gen- 
eral approval for it. According to these theories, the 
church universal is superior to the pope. It may elect 
him if the cardinals fail to do so ; it may depose one 
whom the cardinals have elected. The pope is an officer 
of the church, and, if he abuses his office, he may be 
treated as an enemy, as a temporal prince would be in 

^ The first Tolnma of Putor*B O^scMcMe der PBiptU, wbioli conUins a 
▼ery valaable Account of thin crisis in the history of the papMj, ttom 
the Catholic point of yiew, has been translated into English. 
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a similar case. The highest expression of the tiniiy 
and power of this church muTersal is a general council. 
This is superior to the pope, may meet legitimately 
without his summons, and he must obey its decisions. 

The first attempt to carry into practice the appeal 
from the pope to a general council, and so to end the 
Schism, was in the Coimcil of Pisa, in 1409. Long ne- 
gotiations for the purpose of restoring peace to the 
church in some other way had failed. The attempt to 
get both popes to abdicate, and so make way for the 
election of a new pope for the whole church, had shortly 
before seemed about to succeed Each of the two popes 
— ^Benedict XTTT., of Avignon, and Qregory XIL, of 
Bome — ^had been elected under solemn promise to re- 
sign if his opponent could be brought to do the same. 
But neither was willing to take the first step, and it soon 
became evident that the Schism could not be healed in 
this way. France then withdrew its support from Bene- 
dict who took refuge in Spain. The majority of the car- 
dinals of both popes abandoned their masters and united 
in a call for a general council to assemble in Pisa in 
1409. 

But the Ciouncil of Pisa did not command imiyersal 
acceptance. Political and other considerations had re- 
tained a few states in the obedience of each of the popes. 
The council was itself injudicious and hasty, and did not 
sufficiently fortify its position against obvious objections. 
It deposed the two contending popes and sanctioned the 
election of a new one by the cardinals present, Alexan- 
der y. — who died in 1410, and was succeeded by John 
XXHL— but it separated without providing for the real 
reformation of the church. 

The situation was made in reality worse than it had 
been before. There were now three popes, each claiming 
to be the sole rightful pope, and each recognized as such 
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by Bome part of the church. But the council had served 
the great purpose of brmging out, more clearly than ever 
before, the arguments on which its right to act rested, 
and of convincing Europe at large that, if it coold be 
properly managed, a really uniyersal council, as the -^^oios 
of the imited church, was the proper method of solving 
the difficulty. 

In the next stage of events the emperor-elect, Sigis- 
mund, as representing, upon the political side, the unity 
of Christendom, took a leading part. The political sit- 
uation in Italy forced John XXm. to depend upon the 
emperor's aid, and Sigismund was therefore able to make 
the representatives of the pope agree to a council which 
was to meet in the imperial city of Constance, and so 
outside of Italy, on November 1, 1414. This agreement 
Sigismund made haste to announce publidy to all Eu- 
rope and to invite proper persons from all states to be 
present. After a fruitless attempt to change the place of 
meeting, John was compelled to acquiesce, and a few 
weeks later issued a formal summons for the council 

Sanctioned in this way by the Boman emperor and by 
the pope, whom the greater part of the church recog- 
nized, and supported by the deep and universal desire 
of Europe for union and reformation, the council which 
assembled at Constance was to all intents and purposes 
a universal one, and appeared to have a most encourag- 
ing prospect of success. Its membership reached five 
thousand. * All Europe was represented from the begin- 
ning, with insignificant exceptions. Its spirit, too, was 
in contrast with that of the Council of Pisa. While reso- 
lutely determined to do away with the Schism, it was 
directed with caution and good judgment. 

John XXin. failed to control the council as he had 
hoped to do, and was finally forced to recognize its right 
to depose him. This was done on May 29, 1416. On 
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July 4th the counoil listened to the abdication, yolnntary 
in form, of Qregoiy XTT. Benedict Xm. refused to ab- 
dicate, but finally his supporters all withdrew from his 
obedience and joined the council, and on July 26, 1417, 
he was formally deposed. 

The church was now reunited in a way that was satis- 
factory to all Christendom, but it was without a head, 
and measures of moral reform were still to be adopted. 
The council was thus brought to the necessity of decid- 
ing a question upon which there was the widest differ- 
ence of opinion — whether it should proceed first to the 
election of a pope or to a thorough reformation of the 
abuses in the govemment of the church, of which there 
was so general complaint. The earnest reform party, 
supported by the emperor, desired to make sure of the 
reformation before the choice of a pope. The cardinals, 
less interested in reformation and fearing a diminution 
of their influence, demanded the immediate election of a 
pope. They were supported by the Italian representa- 
tives and by many who really desired reform, but in 
whom the conservatiye feeling of the necessity of a head 
to the real constitution of the church was a stronger 
motive. The reform efforts of the council were greatly 
weakened by dissension. Various parties urged special 
measures of their own which were not acceptable to 
others. Local and national interests were opposed to 
one another. Political influences were also at work and 
agreement on details seemed impossible. Finally a 
compromise was adopted. Certain reform measures of 
a general character on which all could unite were to be 
first decreed by the council and then a pope was to 
be elected. In accordance with this agreement five 
such reform decrees were adopted in October, 1417, 
and on November 11th the cardinals, to whom the 
ootmcil had added thirty representatives, chosen from 
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its membership for this purpooey elected a new p(^>e» 
Marian y. 

The new pope was able to pierent any farther action 
of importance by the council, and it dissolved on April 
22, 1418, having reonited the chnrch bnt not having 
reformed it. The most important of the general reform 
measures which it had adopted was one providing for 
the regular recurrence of such general councils, the first 
in five years, the second in seven, and thereafter at inter- 
vals of ten years. Could this decree have been enforced, 
together with the declarations of the council adopted in 
its early sessions of the superiority of a general council 
over the pope, which gave expression to ideas very gen- 
erally prevalent at the time, the whole constitution of the 
church would have been changed and all its subsequent 
history would have been different The later absolutism 
of the pope would have been impossible, the papacy 
would have been transformed into a limited monarchy, 
and the supreme power would have been a representative 
assembly meeting at regular intervals, and having final 
legislative and judicial authority. But so favorable a 
moment as that presented by the Council of Constance 
for accomplishing this result never recurred, and the 
failure of that council to secure the subjection of the 
pope was fatal to the plan. 

The first two councils, provided for by the decree of 
the Council of Constance, met at the appointed time but 
were able to accomplish nothing. The first was held at 
Pavia, in 1423, but was very thinly attended, and, though 
it manifested the same desire to limit the power of the 
pope, Martin Y. dissolved it before it had adopted any 
important measures. It selected Basel as the place for 
the meeting of the next council, which would assemble 
in 1431. At that time the threatening successes of the 
Hussites and the apparent impossibility of overcoming 
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them by f oroe seemed to make a general council eepe- 
dally necessary, but the attendance at its opening was 
small and was at no time large. Its spirit, however, was 
most determined and its measures most thoroughgoing. 
It gaye itself a democratic oiganization by admitting the 
lower clergy to an equal vote with the higher ; it reaf- 
. firmed the decrees of the Council of Constance in regard 
to the superiority of a council over the pope ; denied his 
right to dissolve the council without its own consent ; 
declared that the payment of annates and of all fees to 
the pope on appointment to benefices should cease ; pro- 
vided for local synods to carry throughout the church 
the idea of government by councils; attempted to change 
the method of electing tiie popes by the cardinals ; and 
assumed the right to exercise in several points special 
papal prerogatives. But it did not gain general recog- 
nition for these assumptions. The pope, Eugenius lY. , 
after a premature attempt to dissolve it, had been com- 
pelled by political considerations for some time to recog- 
nize it as a council, but finaUy he was able to declare it 
dissolved and to open another coimcil under his own con- 
trol in Italy. The Council of Basel in turn deposed the 
pope and elected one of its own in his place. But the 
more influential of the prelates graduaUy went over to 
the side of Pope Eugenius. The council degenerated 
rapidly, and finally disappeared, a complete failure. 

One other phase of this later contest is of considerable 
interest At the moment when the discord between the 
Council of Basel and the pope threatened a new schism 
in the church, France and Gbrmany took advantage of 
the opportunity to declare in advance their neutrality 
in the coming struggle, and to signify their acceptance of 
such decrees of the cotmcil as would secure a good de- 
gree of independence to their national churches. The 
French national synod, held at Bourges, in 1438| recog- 
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nized the superior authority of councilB, declared thai 
they ought to be held eyeiy ten years, enacted that reser- 
vations, annates, and appeals to Borne in ordinary cases 
should cease, and adopted measures of moral reform. 
The following year yery similar provisions were adopted 
for Germany by the Diet at Mainz. Such a result was in 
truth a natural consequence of the position taken by the 
councils and of the general current of opinion which had 
supported them, and if that position had been success- 
fully established and the constitution of the church per- 
manently modified, it would inevitably have led to the 
formation of locally independent and self-governing 
national churches. As it was, this attempt also came to 
nothing.' 

This indicates the real significance of the criais 
through which the church had passed. It had been a 
most serious danger to the papacy, looked at from the 
point of view of its historical development. Drawing 
its strength and life undoubtedly from the same sources 
from which the great political movement whose history 
we have followed had drawn, being in fact the same, 
forces as those which had constructed the new nations 
transferred now to the sphere of ecclesiastical govem- 

' The French church retained some independence, more to the ad- 
vantage of the Idng, however, than of the church. In 1082, in oonae- 
quence of a quarrel between Louis XIV. and the pope over the right 
of the king to make appointments in the church, an assembly of the 
French clergy adopted the Four Articles of the Galliean chureii. 
These asserted, 1, that the power of the pope is wholly spiritual and 
that kings cannot be deposed by him ; 2, that popes are subject to the 
decisions of general councils ; 8, that popes must gOTom acoording to 
the accepted laws of the church, and, specially, according to the rights 
of the Galliean church ; and 4, that decisions of the popes in maUera 
of faith have only a temporary force, and, to become permanently 
binding, must be accepted by a general council. These seem like a 
reaffirmation of the principles of the councils but they established no 
real independenoe. 
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ment, and sfaiTiiig to work the same reyolation there 
which they had worked in temporal goyemmentB, nnoon- 
soions of course of this relationship, unconscious also 
yeiy largely of the end which wonld have been reached, 
bat with a growing clearness of apprehension, this moye- 
ment threatened to transform as completely the Boman 
Catholic monarchy as it had transformed that other great 
medieyal creation, the feudal system. The peculiar sit- 
uation of things within the church — the Babylonian 
captiyity and the Great Schism — ^gaye an opportunity 
for the translation of the political ideas of the age into 
ecclesiastical ideas. The growing importance of the 
representatiye system— of Diets and Estates General — 
in national goyemments made the appeal to a general 
council in the goyemment of the church seem a perfectly 
natural resource in time of difficulty, especially to law- 
yers, and uniyersity teachers, and eyen to the great lay 
public. It might not seem so simple and mardfest an 
expedient to those immediately concerned in the goy- 
emment of the church and directly interested in its tra- 
ditions or deyoted to them. But the strength of the 
reform moyement was not drawn from the world of the 
cardinals and the great prelates, but from the uniyersitie^ 
and the doctors, and the non-ecclesiastical world. 

This moyement was, in truth, strong enough to haye 
succeeded, and it almost succeeded. If the Cotmcil of 
Constance had continued to the end cautious and well- 
managed, if there could haye come to the front some 
great leader, strong enough to haye persuaded its mem- 
bers to lay aside their local differences for the general 
cause, and to hold back outside political interests from 
interference, and who could haye defined dearly the 
specific measures necessary to realize the policy which 
unquestionably the majority desired, he could haye suc- 
ceeded in all probability in remodelling the goyemment 
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of the chnroh. Itseems an almost unparalleled fact that 
the crisis did not produce snch a leader. 

It may be objected that snch a revolntion wonld have 
been too sudden to effect a permanent change, that only 
those reyolutions are really successful which are the cul- 
mination, howeyer sudden in appearance, of a long pre- 
pared change. The principle is certainly correct, but the 
application here is doubtful, for the line of preparation is 
manifestly to be traced not in the ecclesiastical but in the 
political world 

Knowing, as we do now, the events which followed on 
so rapidly in the history of the church — the revolution so 
much more violent and far-reaching of the sixteenth cen- 
tury — ^we cannot help asking the question : What would 
have been the result had the Council of Constance suc- 
ceeded where it &iled ? and allowing the imagination to 
answer. It seems certain that one result would have 
been the formation of a government for the church like 
that which was taking shape at the same time in England, 
a limited monarchy with a l^islature gradually gaining 
more and more the real control of affairs. It seems al- 
most equally certain that with this the churches of eadi 
nationality would have gained a large degree of local in- 
dependence and the general government of the church 
have asstmied by degrees the character of a great federal 
and constitutional state. If this had been the case, it is 
hard to see why all the results which were accomplished 
by the reformation of Luther might not have been at- 
tained as completely without that violent disruption of 
the church, which was necessary and unavoidable as the 
church was then constituted. Whether that would have 
been on the whole a better result may be left without 
discussion. 

If this is in a way fanciful history, the results which 
did follow were real enough. OThe theory of the papal 
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Bupremacj ttsb too stronglj efltablished in the ohnich to 
be overthrown by an opposing theoiy only half -belieyed 
in by its supporters. The logic of the papal position is 
immensely strong if its starting-point be accepted, and 
to the great body of the leading churchmen of the tunes, 
whose training was wholly in specnlatiye and theoretical 
lines, it seemed in the end invincible. It wonld have 
demanded a more united and abler commanded attack to 
have destroyed it. The only result of the attempt, so 
far as the church constitution is concerned, was to make 
the position of the papal absolutism stronger than it had 
been before, and to bring to an end forever any serious 
opposition to it. The next great council, that of Trent, 
which was so completely under the control of the pope 
as to give ground for the sneer that the Holy Spirit by 
which it was inspired came every day from Bome in a 
mail-bag, was the legitimate successor of the Council of 
Constance, and the dogma of papal infallibility, pro- 
claimed by the Council of the Vatican, in 1870, was only 
an official formulation of the principle established when 
the movement for reformation by councils in the fifteenth 
century failed. 

The fact that the Council of Constance did actually 
appear to depose popes and to provide during a brief 
interval for the government of the church gives the 
Catholic theolc^iian of to-day who maintiainR the tradi- 
tional position but little difficulty. In his eyes, (Gregory 
XTT. was the only one of the three popes who had a 
rightful title. The assembly at Constance was no real 
general council, only a synod, until Gregory issued his 
bull of convocation, and its acts passed before that date, 
including its declaration of the superior power of a 
council, are all wanting in legislative validity. By con- 
voking the cotrndl and then abdicating his office Gregory 
relieved the church from great embarrassment, and first 
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gave to the ooancil a legitimate position, so that it oonld 
act with Borne prospect of success for the reunion of the 
church. By acceptmg the acts of Gregory, the council 
formally recognized him as the only Intimate pope, 
and, by inference, with him his predecessors during the 
Schism.^ Thus the theory is perfectly preserved. What- 
eyer right the cotmcil had iq the premises it got not by 
virtue of its existence as a general council, but indi- 
rectly, from the concessions of the pope. 

For the moral reformation of the church the age of 
the cotmcils accomplished nothing of real value. Most 
of the old abuses of which the people complained re- 
mained unchecked. Avarice and immorality continued, 
unabashed, in the papal court, and before the close of the 
century the papacy was to reach a depth of moral de- 
gradation equalled only in the tenth centoiy. A consid- 
erable proportion of the clergy throughout Europe imi- 
tated the practices of Italy, and, heedless of the warnings 
they were constantly receiving, continued to strengthen 
the current of rebellion. 

Politically the position of the papacy was greatly 
changed, but it remained no less ccmtrolled, perhaps even 
more controlled, by political considerations. The day 
when it could hope to carry out the plans of Gregory 
Vll., and Innocent III., and Boniface Yin., and to es- 
tablish a monarchy, imperial in the political as it was in 
the ecclesiastical world, would never retnm again. But 
the pope was a king as well as a bishop. He was the 
temporal severe^ of a little state in Italy. With the 
rise of international politics and the beginning of the 
modem conflict of state with state for European suprem- 
acy which we have already noticed, Italy was the first 
battle-gromid of all nations. It was the practically un- 
occupied piece of ground lying first at hand in which 
* PMtor, QuchichU der Pdptte, VoL L, pp. 154-155. 
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each might hope to gain some great advantage oyer the 
others. In this struggle of armies and diplomacy the 
popes had an immediate and vital interest. They mnst 
enter into it on the same footing and with the same 
weapons as Austria or Spain, and this necessity of con- 
stantly striving to preserve the independence of their 
little kingdom in the turmoil of European politics, or to 
recover it when lost, has been a controlling element in 
the papal policy down to the reign of Leo XTTT., a per- 
petually harassing and disabling necessity, judged from 
the point of view of its religious position. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE befobmahon' 

Bt the begiiiniiig of the Goxteenth oentniy the middle 
ages had come to an end in almost eyeiy line of ciyili- 
zation. Politically, economicallj, and intellectoally the 
new forces and the new methods had possession of the 
field. The old were not yet beaten at every point On 
many matters of detail mnch fighting had yet to be 
done. In some places, perhaps, the old succeeded in 
maintaining itself, or even in recovering ground. But 
on the main issues, everywhere, the victoiy had been won 
— with one most important exception. The church 
was unchanged. It had remained unaffected by the new 
forces which had transformed everything else. It was 
still thoroughly medieval. In government, in doctrine, 
and in life it still placed the greatest emphasis upon those 
points which the peculiar conditions of the middle ages 
had built upon the foundation of the primitive Christi- 
anity, and it was determined to remain unchanged 

This was not because no attempt had been made to 
transform it. It was entirely impossible that it should 
have passed through such an era of change as that which 

1 Espeoiallj valaable single-ToIome histories of the Befonnation are, 
Fisher's, The Brformaticm; Seebohm's, The Proteatani SecohOion; 
and Beard's, The BrfarmcOi&n in the Hibberi Leciuree, KoesUin's Mur- 
Un Luther is the standard biography. His popular oondensatxon of the 
larger work has been twice translated into English. The edition with 
the original illustrations is muoh the better and should be the one used. 
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followed the oniBades without ooming into contact and 
conflict with the new forces. We have seen the attempt 
which was made, at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, at the Oonncil of Constance, to bring over into the 
sphere of ecclesiastical goyemment the institutions and 
ideas which had been produced in the course of the poli- 
tical transformation, which was then tmder way, and to 
make over the government of the church in harmony 
with the new age. That attempt failed completely, and 
its only effect had been to strengthen the government of 
the church in its medievalism. 

In the line of theological belief and of life we have 
not followed the attempts which had been made before 
the Beformation to bring about a change, but they had 
not been wanting, and they had not lacked clearness of 
purpose or earnestness. 

In the thirteenth century, b^inning perhaps a trifle 
earlier, in the valley of the Bhone, there had been a re- 
volt from the church upon these points which had never 
been entirely subdued. It was the region of an early 
and a brilliant civilization, the land of the troubadours. 
An active intellectual life and an inquiring spirit appar- 
ently existed there in all classes,' and a line of connection 
with earlier forms of heresy probably gave direction to a 
revolt which would have occurred without it. Two sects 
must be distinguished from one another in the same gen- 
eral region — ^the Albigenses, more directiy interested in 
questions of theology, and considered heretics by Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics, and the Waldenses, or Yau- 
dois, chiefly concerned with religious questions and the 
conduct of life, and orthodox in theology according to 
Protestant standards. In the case of the Albigenses the 
church was able to make use of political assistance, and 
a civil war of some years' duration resulted in the exter- 

1 ComU, Waldemeif p. 15. 
87 
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mination of the heretics, and finally in the annexation of 
the county of ToulooBe by the crown of Franca The 
WaldenseSy in a more remote cotmtryi in tbe valleys of 
eastern Switzerland and Savoy, snrviyed a persecution 
which was both severe and long continued. Through 
their earnest devotion to the study of the Bible in the 
vernacular, they exercised a considerable influence in 
many lauds of continental Europe, though their share in 
the general pre-reformation movement has sometimes 
been greatiy exaggerated. They seem to have received 
some new impulse themselves from the followers of Hu8s» 
and when the Bef ormation finally came they acknowl- 
edged the similarity of its principles with their own, and 
associated themselves frequentiy with Protestant organ- 
izations of a Calvinistic tyi>e. 

A hundred and fifty years later, in the last half of the 
fourteenth century, a revolt of the same kind occurred in 
England. It was at the time of England's first great 
literary age — the time of Chaucer and Gbwer and Lang- 
land It closely followed an age of great military gloiy 
— ^the victories of Orecy and of Poitiers and almost as 
glorious victories over the Scotch. The lower dasses 
felt the stimulus of such an age, and, in Wat Tyler's 
insurrection demanded the reform of old abuses and new 
guarantees for their security. It is possible that even 
without the vigorous leaderdiip of Wycliffe so favorable 
an age would have produced a demand for a religious 
reformation. As it was, the demand which was made 
seems almost wholly the result of his personal influence, 
of his earnest spirit and his deeply inquiring mind. In 
Wycliffe's work there was an attempted reformation of 
theology and of religion, of Christian doctrines and of the 
Christian life in about equal proportions, and, from the 
peculiar situation of things in England, it involved polit- 
ical ideas not necessarily connected with the others. It 
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has been said that Wydiffe "disowned and combated 
abnost every distinguishing feature of the medieval and 
papal church, as contrasted with the Protestant." ' His 
'' poor priests " undoubtedly were messengers of good to 
the poorer classes, and the fact that so large a number of 
manuscripts as one hundred and sixty-five, containing 
larger or smaller parts of his translation of the Scriptures, 
has been found, shows conclusively how widely the copies 
were circulated and how carefully they were preserved. 
The division of political parties in England during Wy- 
difife's life served to protect him and his followers from 
serious persecution ; but after the accession of the House 
of Lancaster to the throne this reason no longer existed, 
and the church had her way with the heretics. In 1401 
the first English statute was passed punishing wrong 
theological opinions with death,* and, in the few years 
following, the Lollards, as Wycliffe's followers were 
called, were apparently exterminated. 

If Wycliffe's influence died out in England it was con- 
tinued upon the continent in the last great religious 
rebellion against the medieval church which preceded 
Luther's. The close connection which was established 
between the English and Bohemian courts, and between 
the Universities of Prague and Oxford, as a result of the 
marriage of Bichard II. and Aime of Bohemia, brought 
some Bohemian students into contact with Wycliffe's 
teachings and led to the carrying of his writings to their 
fatherlsmd. The reform movement which resulted in Bo- 
hemia, whose leader was John Huss, followed in all es- 
sential matters the ideas of WycUffe, but it placed the 
strongest emphasis upon other points, such, for example^ 

1 Fither, BrfarmaUan^ p. 60. 

* Up to this time there liad been no heresy of importance in England. 
On the inflnenoe of Wycliffe on the later religions history of England 
Me Poole, WifeUff0, p. 118. 
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as the commtinion in two kinds, from which one wing of 
the Hussites, the Utraquists, derived its name. Hnss 
himself did not lay so much stress, perhaps, upon the 
translation of the Scriptures into the language of the 
people, but his appeal to the Bible as the final authority 
in questions of belief, and his assertion of his right to 
judge of its meaning for himself, were clear and em- 
phatic, and his followers were as earnest translators as 
Wycliffe or the Waldensians could have desired. Huss 
and his disciple, Jerome of Prague, were burned at the 
stake by the Council of Constance, in 1416, but political 
reasons, the unending strife between the Slav and the 
German in part, gave his cause so much strength in Bo- 
hemia that, after twenty years of desperate warfare the 
revolt was ended by a compromise, and the church gave 
way to the Hussites, to a certain extent, in the points 
upon which they insisted most strongly. 

These three are the most prominent of the attempts at 
reformation which were made before Luther. They were 
all very limited in their influence. None of them had 
anything more than an indirect effect upon the larger 
pre-reformation movement, upon the general demand 
for reform, and the general preparation for Luther's 
work which was being made, and which showed itself so 
plainly when the time came. They were rather signs 
that such a demand was arising than causes of its gather- 
ing strength. They were the most prominent signs oi 
this under-current, but by no means the only ones. The 
whole fifteenth century was filled with evidence, in the 
case of individuals or small bodies of men — ^sometimes 
the taint was apparentiy almost national, and excited the 
alarm of the church,^ or affected ecclesiastical officers of 

> See the recent disooyeiy of evidence which indicates a wideajnead 
demand among the biahopa of Spain for reformation on the same lines 
m Luther's, referred to in the London Academy, 1898, p. 197. 
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high rank — evidence of dissaidsfaotion with the practical 
Ohristianity of the day, or of a leaning toward theolog- 
ical explanations almost or quite Protestant in character. 
These cases, are, however, mostly independent of one 
another, and independent of the larger revolts which 
have been noticed. Nor upon Luther himself did these 
attempted reformations have any influence. All the 
positions which were afterward taken by him, which 
brought him into a necessary conflict with the Boman 
church, he had taken before he knew anything essential 
of the work of his forerunners in the same line. 

If these premature rebellions against the medieval 
church were not among the immediate influences lead- 
ing to the Reformation, they were certainly of the same 
essential nature. Two features which are characteristic 
of them all are of great significance in this direction. 
They all asserted that the Ohristianity of their time 
differed in some important particulars from the primi- 
tive Christianity, and that a return must be made to the 
earlier usage. They differed somewhat from one another 
in the particulars selected, but all alike asserted the im- 
portant principle that the original Ohristianity is the 
ultimate standard, and that the professions of every age 
must be judged by it, as recorded in the Scriptures. In 
the second place, they all demanded that the right of 
every individual Christian to study the Bible and to 
reach his own conclusions should be recognized by the 
church. These two principles — the appeal to the origi- 
nal sources and the right of individual investigation — 
were established in the intellectual world by the Benais- 
sance, but it is of the utmost importance to bear in mind 
the fact that they had both been definitely asserted, and 
with a more or less clear consciousness, in the line of 
religious advancement before the influence of the Be- 
naissance began to be felt Itwill be necessary to return 
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to this point when we reach the beginning of the Befor- 
mation proper. 

But all these attempts at reformation, large and small, 
had failed, as had those of the early fifteenth oentoiy to 
reform its goyemment, leaying the church as thoroughly 
medieval in doctrine and in practical religion as it was in 
polity. It was the one power, therefore, belonging to 
the middle ages which still stood unaffected by the new 
forces and opposed to them. In other directions the 
changes had been many, here nothing had been changed. 
And its resisting power was veiy great Endowed with 
large wealth, strong in numbers in every state, with no 
lack of able and thoroughly trained minds, its interests, 
as it regarded them, in maintaining the old were enor- 
mdus, and its power of defending itself seemed scarcely 
to be broken. 

In this state of things is to be found the explanation of 
the &ict that the reformation of the church was so much 
more revolutionary and violent than the corresponding 
change in other directions. Everywhere else the same 
revolution had really been wrought. In some cases there 
had been an appeal to revolutionary methods in matters 
of detail, but, in the main, the change had been a gradual 
transformation by which the new had been, almost uncon- 
sciously, put in place of the old. But the church had 
been strong enough to resist successfully any gradual 
transformation or any change of details, so that when the 
change did come, it necessarily came suddenly and vio- 
lently, and with incomplete results. The new forces had 
not been destroyed because they had been prevented 
from producing their natural results. They had been 
merely dammed up until they gathered an irresistible 
weight. 

Nor was the preparation for the Beformation confined 
to the religious and the ecclesiasticaL The discontent 
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under the injustice and abuses in the management of 
the church ; the demand for a moral reformation in the 
liyes of the clergy; the feeling, less definite and con- 
scious but still not slight, of opposition to the absolutism 
of the papacy ; and the still less clearly formulated but 
deep-seated dissatisfaction with the mechanical and for- 
mal Christianity of the church, as being untrue to its 
original spiritual character, these feelings were yery 
widely extended — ^European so far as the middle classes 
were concerned, Teutonic, at least, in the case of the 
lower classes who suffered the most severely from the 
abuses complained of, and had the least opportunity for 
redress. These feelings constituted an indispensable 
preparation for the Beformation, but other conditions 
were equally pecessary to its complete success. 

The revolution which had been wrought in the intel- 
lectual world in the century between Huss and Luther 
was one of the indispensable conditions. At the death 
of Huss the West had only just begun the study of Greek. 
Since that date, the great body of classical literature had 
been recovered, and the sciences of philological and his- 
torical criticism thoroughly established. As a result, 
Luther had at his command a well-developed method 
and an apparatus of exegesis and research impossible to 
any earlier reformer, and without these his translation 
of the Bible, and the arguments of all the early Protes- 
tants, so largely historical in character, would have been 
wanting in many things. But also the world had be- 
come familiar with independent investigation, and with 
the proclamation of new views and the upsetting of old 
ones. By no means the least of the great services of 
Erasmus to civilization had been to hold up before all 
the world so conspicuous an example of the scholar fol- 
lowing, as his inalienable right, the truth as he found it 
wherever it appeared to lead him, and honest in his pub- 
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lie utterances to the results of his studies. He did not 
conyinoe all the world of his right But his was the 
crowning work of a century which had produced in the 
general public a greatly changed attitude of mind toward 
intellectual independence since the days of Huss. The 
printing-press was of itself almost enough to account for 
Luther's success as compared with his predecessors. 
Wycliffe made almost as direct and vigorous an appeal 
to the pubUc at large, and '' with an amaring industry he 
issued tract after tract in the tongue of the people ; *' but 
Luther had a great advantage in the rapid multiplication 
of copies and in their cheapness, and he covered Europe 
with the issues of his press. The discovery of America, 
the finding of a sea route to Lidia and the beginning of 
a world-conmieroe, the opening of another world of ex- 
periences in the recovered knowledge of history and of 
literature, the great inventions, a revived rapidity of 
intercourse throughout Europe, and a new sense of com- 
munity interests, indeed, all the results of the fifteenth 
centuiy that can be mentioned had combined to create a 
new spirit and a new atmosphere. Luther spoke to a 
very different public from that which Wycliffe or Huss 
had addressed — a public European in extent, and one not 
merely familiar with the assertion of new ideas but tol- 
erant, in a certain way, of the innovator, and expectant 
of great things in the future. 

The political situation in Europe also, at the time of 
Luther, was, to all appearance at least an essential con- 
dition of the ultimate success of the Beformation. The 
large possessions brought together through the fortunate 
marriages of the Hapsburgs had been united with those 
which the diplomatic skill of Ferdinand the Catholic had 
acquired. The ''civil arm,*' as represented by the Emperor 
Charles Y., woxdd seem to have been strong enough to 
deal unhesitatingly with any unwelcome religious apixt- 
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ion which might arise. But Charles never found a mo* 
ment when he could exert this strength against Protes- 
tantism, until it was too late. On the west was the rival 
power of France, less in extent and apparent resources, 
but not scattered like his own power, closely concen- 
trated in the hands of the brilliant and ambitious Fran-^ 
cis I. On the east was the equally dangerous Turkish 
empire, still at the height of its strength, and determined 
to push its conquests farther up the Danube valley. 
Three times after the Diet of Worms, where Luther was 
originally condemned, when Charles seemed free to use 
his whole power for the extermination of heresy, follow- 
ing no doubt his personal inclination as well as what he 
judged to be his political interests — in 1626, in 1629, and 
again in 1630 — ^was he forced, each time by some sud- 
den turn in the a£Eairs of Europe, some new combination 
against him, sometimes with the pope among his enemies, 
to grant a momentary toleration. In 1632 was concluded 
the definite Peace of Nuremberg, the price of Protestant 
assistance against the Turks, by which a formal agree- 
ment was made to allow matters to remain as they were 
until the meeting of a general council. Under this ar- 
rangement Protestantism gained so much strength that 
when, in 1647, the emperor at last found himself able to 
attack its adherents, he could not entirely subdue them, 
although he nearly succeeded. 

Such, then, was the long and general preparation for 
the Beformation — religious, intellectual, and political. 
So deep was the current setting in this direction that 
nothing could have held it back. Lef Svre and Zwingli 
and Luther, beginning at the same time in three different 
countries, and entirely independent of one another, the 
same work, show clearly how inevitable the movement was. 
We associate the b^inning of the Beformation especially 
with the name of Luther, and correctly so. His attack 
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was directed so sqnarely at the central point of the papal 
defences ; he began it in so conspicuous a waj, and upon 
a question of such general interest; it was connected, 
alsoy so directly with the empire ; and the preparation 
for it extended so far down among the people to whom 
he immediately appealed, that it attracted at once uni- 
versal: attention, and became the forefront of the whol« 
European movement. But it is as certain as any un- 
enacted history can be that this was an irrepressible 
revolution. If Luther had been weak, or if he had been 
a coward, some other leader would have taken the com- 
mand, and the Reformation would have occurred in 
the same age, and with the same general characteristics. 
It is not possible to understand this great movement if 
this inevitable character is not appreciated. It must be 
recognized as being, like the French Revolution, the 
bursting forth of the deeper forces of history, through 
the obstacles that confined them, sweeping a dear road 
for a new advance. 

Luther did not create the Reformation. He was the 
popular leader who translated into the terms of common 
life, into direct and passionate words that came dose 
home to men of every rank, the principles of religious, 
ecclesiastical, and intellectual reform, which had been 
proclaimed before him in more remote ways, and turned 
into great historic forces the influences which had been 
slowly engendered in the world of scholars and thinkers. 
He was, though independent himself, the popularizer of 
other men's labors. 

But the Reformation, as it really occurred, was large- 
ly his work. His powerful personality impressed itself 
upon the whole movement. He gave it form and direo- 
tion, and personal traits of his became characteristics of 
it, not so much perhaps, because they were his personal 
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traiiSy as because thej were an expreBsion in the individ- 
ual of the tendencies of the age. Of these oharacteris- 
ties there are f onr which are noteworthy, as espedallj 
general and lasting. 

In the Sxet place, as the starting-point of all, Luther 
was one of those not infrequent men, usuallj men of 
great moral force and power, who are perpetually driven 
by a sense of personal guilt and sin, unf elt by the gen- 
eral run of men, and by a compelling necessity, to find 
in some way a counterbalancing sense of reconciliation 
with God. This feeling it was which led him into the 
monastery against so many influences to keep him out. 
But he did not free himself from it by this step. He 
speedily found the insufficiency of the best means at the 
disposal of the cloister, of worship and holy works, of 
penance, and private prayer, and spiritual meditation, 
to meet the need which he feli 

This was because of another characteristic of Luther's 
mind, as deep and impelling as his sense of sin. It 
would be absurd to deny that monasticism has furnished 
a complete and final spiritual refuge to thousands of pi- 
ous souls in every age. But they have been, as a rule, of 
the contemplative and unquestioning kind. This Luther 
certainly was not. His intellectual nature was as active 
as his moral The demand for a philosophical theory of 
the process by which reconciliation with God takes place, 
which should be satisfactory to his intellect, was as im- 
perative as the demand for the reconciliation itself, and 
the one was not possible for him without the other. 

The strong theological or philosophical bent of Luth- 
er's mind, this demand for an intellectual explanation be- 
fore the soul coxdd be at rest, is one of the vital points at 
the beginning of the Bef ormation, and one of the domi- 
nating characteristics of Protestantism so long as the 
direct influence of the Beformation age lasted. It was 
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the union in leather's mind of these two elements — the 
keen sense of guilt and the demand for a reasonable 
theory of the means of relief — that led him to the first, 
and whoUj unoonsoious step in his revolt against the 
prevailing church system. Had either existed al<me 
he might have been satisfied with things as they were. 
But when, under the heavy spiritual burden which he 
f elty he turned, with his power of sharp analysis, to the 
accepted doctrine of the efficacy of works, of acquired 
merit, it failed to satisfy his reason, although he tested 
it in the genuine ascetic spirit. It seemed absurd to 
him that anything which he might do should have any 
bearing upon the removal of his guilt in the sight of 
God. If a sense of forgiveness in which he could rest 
was to be found, he must obtain from some source an 
explanation of the method of salvation -which should dif- 
fer from the prevailing one in placing less emphasis upcHi 
the action of the individual and more upon the divine 
agency. 

Luther seems to have worked himself out from this 
state of doubt and difficulty through long and heavy ex- 
perience, and with the aid of slight su^estions received 
from various sources, from Staupitz, the Yicar of his 
Order, from the writings of St Bernard and of Gerson, 
and, perhaps, from men less known to history. He had 
been from the beginning of his life as a monk a most 
earnest student of the Bible, as prescribed by the rules 
of his Order, but he does not seem to have found any 
satisfactory answer to his needs in the Bible untQ the 
suggestion which served as a guide to him in his search 
had reached him from some outside source or from his 
own experience. When he had obtained from such 
sources the suggestion of justification by faith, of salva- 
tion as the free gift of Gbd, of forgiveness of sins as the 
direct result of the redemption made by Christ, accept- 
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ed by the immediate faith of the siimer, he found this 
idea abundantly supported in the Scriptures, and easily 
wrought into a logical and systematic theory under the 
influence of St. Augustine and Si Paul. Luther had 
read St. Augustine to some extent before he had hit 
upon the idea of justiflbation by faith, but it was from 
the standpoint of the later scholastic theology, which 
had no sympathy with the main current of St. Augustine's 
thought, and he had been blind to his meaning. Now, 
however, he had found the key, and under the influence 
of his new reading of St. Augustine, the theoretical side 
of his belief grew rapidly into systematic form, though 
to a form slightly different from that of his teacher, and 
he found his confidence that he had discovered the truth 
greatly strengthened. So thoroughly in sympathy did 
he become with the ideas of the great theolc^ian of the 
West that he was able to detect the spuriousness of a 
work on penances, which had long passed under St. Au- 
gustine's name, because it was out of harmony with his 
system. 

This result, the formation of a clearer theory of justi- 
fication by faith as the confident and satisfactory answer 
to the need of personal reconciliation with God which he 
felt, was the first step in the Beformation, the great step 
of the preparation of the leader to take command of the 
movement when the crisis should arise which would de- 
mand a leader. These results Luther did not reach until 
after he had been transferred to the University of Wit- 
tenberg, but they were in definite shape and part of his 
university teaching before his attention had been called 
in any especial way to their bearing upon the current 
doctrine of indulgences. 

When Luther had once reached these conclusions he 
held them and defended them with the spirit and the 
methods of the genuine humanist. He attacked with 
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vigor Aristotle and the schoolmen. He appealed to the 
original Christianity and to its early docoments as the 
only valid evidence, and he handled these docnments in 
a critical spirit He called in the evidence of history 
against the papal pretensions, and he accepted withont 
hesitation the results which his new position logically 
involved in opposition to the reigning theories of the 
church, the results, that is, of individual independence 
and of the right of private judgment, even so far as to a 
complete break with the church. Erasmus himself was 
scarcely more a child of the Benaissance in spirit and 
in methods than Luther. This is the third of the char- 
acteristics of Luther's work which were of wide and per- 
manent influence in the larger movement. If the great 
principles which are seen and stated by the thinkers ever 
give a fresh impulse to the world, and turn the currents 
of history in new directions, it is because they are taken 
possession of by some popular leader and transformed 
from the abstract into the concrete, identified with some 
great interest of life held dear by the masses of men. 
This Luther did for the principle of free thought. It 
had been asserted long before him in the world of schol- 
ars, but Luther now associated it forever with one of the 
dearest interests of the race, its religious aspirations, so 
that in the future for every Bruno who might be found 
ready to die for the philosopher's freedom of thought, a 
thousand simple men would gladly embrace the stake for 
the liberty to believe in God as they understood him, 
and the right of free thought was henceforth counted 
among the most sacred rights of the individual. 

But it must be admitted — so far as the evidence allows 
us to judge, and it seems to be conclusive — that Luther 
did not reach'4he theological position which necessitated 
his rebellion against the church and his assertion of the 
right of free thought, as a result of the influence of the 
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Benaissance apon him, nor by the use of the humanistic 
methods of study. On the oontrary, it seems that he was 
led to adopt the principles of the Benaissance because 
that result was inyolved in his determination to maintain 
the theological conclusions which he had reached. It 
was along the medieval road that Luther had advanced 
— the study of the schoolmen, dependence upon specula- 
tion and authority, the use of the Bible as a theological 
text-book — and the result which he reached was merely 
the putting of one theological system in place of another. 
Becent and more careful researches appear to make it 
certain that, even in his student days, in the university 
of Erfurt, and before his entry into the cloister, Luther 
did not come under the direct influence of Humanism to 
any such extent as was formerly supposed. It may have 
been that its results and its spirit were in the air, and 
were absorbed by Luther unconsciously; but it is &r 
more likely that he arrived at its fundamental position 
from another side, as the Waldenses and Wydiffe and 
Huss had done, before the Benaissance began, and found 
himself in harmony with the principle of free inquiry and 
free opinion, because that principle seemed the unavoid- 
able corollary of his answer to the question, which was 
for all the reformers, early and late, a purely religious 
question : What is the means of union between God and 
man revealed to us in Christianity, and what does it re- 
quire of us ? 

This fact does not make Luther's indebtedness to the 
Benaissance any the less. The position of opposition to 
old beliefs which Luther's conclusions forced him to take 
was one with which the world was now familiar, thanks 
to that movement, and the emancipated judgment and 
conscience of thousands in every land were ready tb fol- 
low him, or, if circumstances rendered it impossible for 
some to follow, at least to sympathize fully with the stand 
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he had taken and with his aims. And we have indicated 
the aid which he received in other ways from the results 
of the revival of learning. But many things in the char- 
acter of the Beformation and of early Protestantism will 
remain difficult to understand, unless it be remembered 
that if Luther was a child of the Renaissance, as has been 
said, he was an adopted child. He was not by nature 
the heir of its spirit, nor of all its tendencies. He ac- 
cepted its principles and its methods because they were 
necessary to him, not because he had been formed under 
their influence, and must therefore give them expression 
in his action. And he never adopted them completely 
nor in all their logical results. He asserted for himseU 
the right of free thought. But when the same principle 
began to be applied against his doctrines by the numer- 
ous sects which sprang up as one of the first and natural 
results of the Beformation, he did not recognize their 
right with equal clearness. Free thought meant the free- 
dom of the conscience to hold the truth, and as the sys- 
tem which he held contained the truth, no opposing 
doctrine could have any rights. As thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Luther as any of the three traits which have 
been mentioned — ^his spiritual sense, his philosophical 
tendency, and his humanistic spirit—was this fourth 
one also of intellectual narrowness, was the fact that he 
remained to the end of his life, upon one side of his 
nature, a medieval monk. That this was in complete 
contradiction with his own fundamental position, and 
with the methods by which he defended himself, gave 
him no uneasiness. He had not the slightest conscious- 
ness of self-contradiction, nor had any of the early P^t- 
estants, who were like him in this regard. So intense 
was their interest in the theological theories which seemed 
to them to contain the whole truth that their eyes were 
dosed to all else, and it was only here and there during 
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the first two hundred years after the Bef ormation that 
official Frotestantisin really escaped from the medieval 
point of view and became fame to itself. 

By a medieval method Luther had reached a reBtdt 
which was mainly intellectual in character, and which 
was to bring him, in some of the most decisive conse- 
quences of his work, into harmony with the great intel- 
lectual movement of the end of the middle ages. But 
the strong impelling force in Luther's development, it 
must be remembered, that which had started him in this 
direction and which carried him on irresistibly to the 
conclusions he had reached, was the spiritual necessity of 
personal reconciliation with Gk)d, a religious need so 
deeply felt that its satisfaction involved as matters of 
secondary import all the rest, rebellion against the old 
church with its infallible authority, the adoption of all 
the current popular demands of religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal reform, as closely related ends, and of the principles 
established by the Benaissance as indispensable allies. 
And now it must be noticed that this religious element 
in Luther's character was also the moving force in his 
next step, in the first public act of his which opened the 
Bef ormation. 

Not very long after Luther had reached the results in 
which he rested, and after he had begun to teach them 
in his lectures on the Bible, Tetzel came into the neigh- 
borhood of Wittenberg preaching a peculiarly crude and 
debasing theory of the efficacy of indulgences for the 
forgiveness of sins — there can be no doubt of this, how- 
ever much Tetzel may have modified the worst crudities 
when he came to put his words into print — and attract- 
ing much attention among the people. Luther was in- 
stantly aroused. He had already preached against the 
popular trust in indulgences, but now something further 
was demanded and the ninety-five theses were posted* 
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In this act Lather was following a oommon nniveraity 
custom. The theses were propositions which he proposed 
to defend in set debate against all-comers. They stated 
the beliefs on the subject which Luther had reached, 
but they also contained some things of which he was 
not entirely sure, and some things whose full bearing 
he did not see. They were stated in scholastic form, 
and not intended for the general circulation which they 
received. 

It is certain that the moving purpose in this step of 
Luther's was religious rather than theol<^icaL The 
form was theological, but what he had most nearly at 
heart was the practical object. It was to save men from 
a fatal delusion, from trust in a false and destroying 
method of salvation, and to bring them back to the true 
Christian &ith as he saw it that he attacked the popular 
ideas. All the other things which followed as later con- 
sequences of this action were unintended and unforeseen 
by him. In regard to some of them, if he had seen that 
he was likely to be led on to them, he would undoubtedly, 
feeling as he then did, have hesitated long before taking 
the first step. He believed that he was defending the 
theology of the church against ideas which had become 
prevalent but which were nevertheless abuses. The 
seventy-first of his theses pronounces a woe upon those 
who speak against the truth of apostolic indulgences, 
and the seventy-second a blessing upon those who object 
to the loose words of the preachers of indulgences. But 
the leading motive of his action was not his wish to put 
the true theology in place of the false as a matter of 
science, it was his zeal for the souls of men, lost, as he 
believed, through a mistaken belief. 

The effect of the publication of the theses was a sur- 
prise to Luther. In two weeks, he says, they had gone 
through all Germany. In four weeks, says a contempo- 
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razy, they had gone through all Christendom as ii the 
angels themselves had been the messengers.^ Luther 
had intended to influence opinion in Wittenberg and 
yioinity, scarcely at all beyond, but the effect was univer- 
sal, so deep was the preparation for them which no one 
had suspected. Instinctively, as it were, the public 
recognized the declaration of war, more clearly than the 
leader himself, and instantly the hosts began to gather 
and to draw up against one another. The next two years 
was a period of rapid development in Luther's under- 
standing of his real position toward the old church, and 
of what he would be obliged to do if he was resolved to 
maintain that position. It was because he had reached 
his position by the pathway of inner experience that he 
was so slow to realize all that it meant, but the logic of 
the events which followed the publication of the tiieses 
was sharp and clear. 

The first result was to bring Luther to see that some 
points which he had stated were in reality opposed to 
the accepted church theology, and not in harmony with 
it, as he had thought. He was also made to realize that 
the question of the relation of the pope to the church was 
necessarily involved. This was the weak spot in Luther's 
case, and was especially selected by his opponents for 
attack. It had been far from his intention to raise the 
question, but he did not shrink from it when it was 
pressed upon him. It was in this direction, indeed, and 
not so much in any other, that further growth was nec- 
essary for him. He began believing in the infallibility 
of the church certainly, if not in that of the pope, and 
in the duty of the individual to submit his judgment to 
the judgment of the church. But the attacks which 
were made upon him during these two years forced him 
to dearer views. Step by step he was led on from his afr- 
> Koertlin, Martin LvJOm, YoL I., p. 172. 
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sertion to Cardinal Oajetan that the declaration of the 
pope was to be regarded as the voice of Qoi only when it 
was in conformity with the Bible, and his statement in 
writing that a general council of the church might err, to 
the final position of complete rebellion, into which he 
was forced by the skill of Dr. Eck in the great debate in 
Leipsic, in 1519, that the church universal might be in 
error in some formally adopted declaration, and was so 
regarding Huss. Henceforth his position in regard to 
the old church was logically complete. He must make 
war upon it, and establish an independent church if he 
coxdd, or he must submit and be burned as a heretic. 
The burning of the pope's bull, in December, 1520, was 
only an especially public and dramatic repetition of dec- 
larations already clearly made. 

The primary meaning of the Bef ormation is religious. 
It was a religious motive from which the reformers act- 
ed, and a religious result which they sought as their su- 
preme object. In this direction what they consciously 
attempted, was to return to a more simple and truer 
Ohristianity from the additions and corruptions which 
the middle ages had introduced. And in very many 
and very essential respects, the Beformation did make 
such a return. In ceremonies and in forms of gov- 
ernment the Protestant of any name is undoubtedly 
nearer to the original Christianity than the Catholic In 
the matter of the abuses and oppressions of which Eu- 
rope complained so bitterly just before the Beformation, 
not merely was a great change worked in Protestant 
lands, but also in the Catholic church itsell The work 
of Luther forced a reformation which was, in the most 
important particulars, thorough and complete. It is true 
that such a reform would have been made in the Catho- 
lic church in time without Luther, but the attack which 
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he led forced a more speedy wd perhaps a more de- 
cided change than would otherwise have taiken place. 
In administration and in morals the Catholic church 
has been, since the middle of the sixteenth centuiy, a re- 
formed church. 

In regard to the more directly religious question 
which the reformers had especially at heart, the ques^ 
tion of the reconciliation of the sinner with God, it can 
hardly be denied that the Bef ormation was, also, a re- 
turn to a simpler and truer Christianity. Divested of 
technical statement the work of the Beformation in this 
respect was to emphasize the immediate personal rela- 
tion between God and man, and to bring into practical 
consciousness far more clearly than had been done under 
the old system the fact that individual faith in Christ as 
the Saviour is the centre and source of the religious life.' 
Undoubtedly this fact had been realized by thousands of 
saintly men in the medieval centuries, undoubtedly, also, 
the religiously cultivated soul may realize it as truly in 
the Boman catholic as in any church, but it is also 
equally certain that the Protestant church keeps this 
fact much more clearly and distinctly before the mass 
of men than does the Catholic, and makes its full real- 
ization easier for them. The crude abuses of the Catho- 
lic teaching which led to the first public protest of 
Luther have been comparatively rare since that time. 
But it is a fact of easy observation that the doctrine 
of that church upon this point is very easily misunder- 
stood by the more ignorant, and, when misunderstood, 
lends itself as readily to-day as in the days of Tetzel 

> Dr. Philip Sohaff says : '^ Sohleiermaober redaoed the whole differ* 
ence between Romanism and Protestantiflm to the formula, * Roman- 
iim makes the relation of the individual to Ohrist depend on his rela- 
tion to the chnroh, Protestantism, tiee versa, makes the relation of the 
individual to the church depend on his relation to Christ' *'— Pam* 
phlet, Litther Sympoiiae, Union Seminary, 1888. 
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to debasmg beliefe and to practices that are eesentially 
pagan." 

Ji, however, the main object which the reformerB 
Bonght was religions their way of looking at it was theo- 
logical, was under the form of a doctrine rather than of 
a principle of life. The improved doctrinal statement 
seemed to them the greatest improvement made. It was 
the right to hold this for which they contended. It was 
the impossibility of holding it in tibe old chnrch which 
had forced them to withdraw from it and to form an 
independent church. Indeed the whole religions life 
seemed to them so completely controlled and condi- 
tioned by the theological opinion that they were dis- 
posed to deny the possibility of its existence under any 
form of doctrine different from their own, and that 
which sustained alike the Protestant and the Catholic 
martyr of this time in his sufferings was not merely the 
religious life which was alike in i>oth — ^no Protestant 
can doubt this who studies the life of Sir Thomas 
More— but it was his earnest conviction that the re- 
ligious life of which he was conscious was inseparably 
bound up with the intellectual system which he held 
and his supreme devotion to that system and to his 
rights as he conceived them in an age of bitter conflict 
of opinion. 

This prevailingly theological character of early P^tes- 
tantism has already been emphasized. But certam con- 
sequences of it in modem times and to-day should be 
noticed. In the first place, it made the more zealous 
Protestants, and especially those who were under an 
official responsibility for the safety of their faith, as intol- 
erant of opposing or dangerous opinions as the Catholic, 
and for the same reason, the supposed vital necessity of 

' See* for example, the Book of (he Scapular and the beUefi emoeiiled 
with the wearing of that article among ignorant OathoUoL 
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a oorreot theology/ In most cases state churches as 
rigidly oiganized and as devotedly supported by the 
laws, took the place of the old ecclesiastical system. 
The roll of Protestant martyrs made by Protestant 
bigotry is not a short nor an inglorious one, and new 
theories in the sciences had always bitter opposition to 
meet from Protestant theologians. Only slowly, and aid- 
ed largely by commercial considerations, was full tol- 
eration established as the rule, but it has been reserved 
to the present century, with a few glorious exceptions, 
and to a growing understanding of the true position 
which theolc^cal opinion holds in religion, to bring 
Protestantism to a consciousness of its own logical posi- 
tion, and to secure complete religious liberty in Protes- 
tant states, though evidently not as yet with the univer- . 
sal extinction of the old feelings. 

In the second place, the strong intellectual tendency in 
Protestantism pushed the sermon to the front as a more 

> The following passage, quoted in Hfiosser's Period cf iU BrformaUan^ 
p. 520 (Am. ed.), from Hohenegg, Lutheran court theologian of Saxony 
during the Thirty Years' War, is an interesting example : " For it la as 
plain as that the sun shines at middaj, that the Galyinistio doctrine ia 
full of frightful blasphemy, horrible error and mischief, and is diamet- 
rically opposed to God's holy revealed word. To take up arms for the 
OalTinists is nothing else than to serve under the originator of Oalvin- 
ism—the Devil. We ought, indeed, to give our lives for our brethren ; 
but the Galvinists are not our brethren in Christ ; to support them would 
be to offer ourselves and our children to Moloch. We ought to love 
oar enemieSy but the Galvinists are not our enemies but God's." 

John Gotten, in his argument with Roger Williams on penecution, 
represents, I suppose, fairly, the position of most of the early Protes- 
tants. He says : ** I doe not thinke it lawfuU to excommunicate an 
Heretick, much lease to persecute him with the oiviU Sword, till it may 
appeare. even by just and full conviction, that he sinneth not out of 
conscience, but against the very light of his own conscience." — Narra- 
gwrnt OlvJb PiMcatiora^ Vol. II., p. 61. That Cotton's position was 
exactly the Roman Catholic Williams was not slow to point out. See 
Ibid,, VoL IV., p. 57. 
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prominent portion of the church service than it had beeiL 
The Catholic was and is more a religion of worship, less 
a religion of individual thought and conviction. Protes- 
tantism implies more intellectual activity among the lay 
membership and an interest on their part in the problems 
of theology. When there was, in truth, such an interest 
in the community at large in theological discussion, often 
the most intense interest of the time, there could hardly 
be too many or too long sermons. But it is dear that a 
popular interest of the old kind in such discussions does 
not exist to-day. It would not be possible for any body 
of average Protestants of the present time to ^'beguile the 
weariness " of a long sea-vo^^age with three sermons a Aaj, 
of the Puritan sort, as is recorded of the passengers of the 
Oriffin, On its way to the Massachusetts colony in 1633. 
From this fact arises one of the practical problems which 
the Protestant churches are discussing— how to increase 
the interest in the sermon — ^and this explains also one of 
the elements of attraction which many, trained under the 
more rigid Protestant services, find in forms of service 
which have retained more of the element of worship, or 
even for the forms of the Catholic church itself. 

The result of the Reformation in the direction of intel- 
lectual freedom is now evident. It planted itself squarely 
on the principles enunciated by the Bevival of Learning/ 

* The protest of the German princes and cities against the action of 
the Diet, in 1529, from which the name Protestant comes, grounds itself 
on the principle that the majority has no right to bind the conscience 
of the minority. 

It is at this point, also, that the greatest barrier still exists between 
the Catholic and the Protestant forms of Christianity. It may be as dif- 
ficult now for the Catholic church to modify Its official theology as it 
was in the days of Luther, but to the most intelligent Protestants of to- 
day, undoubtedly, the theological difference seems a less rital differenoe 
than to the early reformers. But no intelligent Protestant can ever sur- ' 
render his right to hold that theological opinion which seems to him, in- 
dividually, the most reasonable. It is eqiaally impoesible for the Oath- 
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but those who led the moyement did not do so from 
ohoice, and their support of liberty of thought was never 
more than half-hearted. But they could not control the 
consequences of their action. The general result was an 
atmosphere of intellectual independence and inquiry in 
all Protestant countries, seen in the rapid multiplication 
of religious sects, which could not be checked, and in the 
history of philosophy, science, and the book-trade. The 
intellectual history of the world since the Reformation is 
the history of the growing prevalence of this spirit in 
Protestant countries and of its introduction into Soman 
Catholic countries as the result of the sceptical philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century and of the French Bevolu- 
tion. 

There should be added to complete the statement of 
the influence of the Beformation the more detailed 
results which are often referred to but cannot be here 
treated at length. Such are its influence on the study of 
the Bible by people of all classy, a result especially 
marked in Anglo-Saxon countries, and not without its 
influence on Boman Catholic policy; its influence on 
public schools of the lower grades ; on the fixing of the 

olio oharoh to ramnder its fundamental position that a oorreot theolog- 
ical belief is a necessity of the Christian faith, and that the church is 
able, under especial divine guidance, to determine which of two vary- 
ing theological opinions is the only correct one, and has the right to re- 
quire all men to believe this alone if they would be counted Christians. 
Authorities of the Roman Catholic church may say much, as they have 
recently, upon their sympathy with free thought, but their definition 
of free thought must always remain different from that which prevails 
in the Protestant world. The qualification is always expressed or im- 
plied that freedom is not Ucense, and that true freedom consists in sub* 
mission to legitimate authority— terms, again, which must be interpreted 
from the Boman Catholic point of view. The Catholic church can 
' never abandon its claim to determine what particular thought it is which 
shall be free, without abandoning the one most essential thing which 
distinguishes it from the Protestant. 
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literary forms of national languages ; and on the use of 
the printing-press to influence public opinion. 

The Reformation, as was implied at the beginning of 
the chapter, completes the history of the middle ages. 
The church was the institution which had tarried farthest 
behind in the progress of the later centuries^ and the 
Reformation was the revolution by which, for a large 
part of the church, the medieval was transformed into the 
modem. In matters directly religious, to escape from 
the medieval was the object most earnestly sought by the 
reformers. In other respects the transfcmnation took 
place against their will and without their knowledge, but 
it took place. For a portion of the church, however, this 
was not the case. That part of it which remained faith- 
ful to Bome did, indeed, in some points share the change, 
notably in the matter of moral and ecclesiastical abuses, 
but in its chief theories and its distinguiRhing doctrines 
the Soman church remained medieval Its theory of 
continued inspiration and continued miracles; its belief 
in the in&llibility of the church or of the pope, as built 
upon that theory ; its doctrines of transubstantiation and 
of supererogatory merit, are all medieval, based upon 
mental conceptions and habits of thought which are for- 
eign to the mind of to-day. 

In general, also, the Bef ormation must not be judged, 
as seems now and then to be the tendency, to be some- 
thing final. It was but one phase in a constant process, 
gaining a peculiar importance because of its -violent and 
revolutionary character due to the fact that the process 
had not been permitted to go on naturally. If it is allow- 
able to judge our own age, its great work, religiously and 
intellectually, has been to carry a long step farther the 
principles which the Bef ormation incompletely realiaed. 



CHAPTEB XVm. 

8UMMABY 

Wx haye now followed the coarse of European ciyili- 
zation from the time when the Yarious streams whioh 
united to form it were drawing together at the close of 
ancient history, until all its yarious elements were com- 
pletely united and had begun the more rapid adyance 
which we term modem history. It is dearly a period of 
preparation, not in the sense, howeyer, in which eyery 
age in history is a preparation for the following age. It 
was not so much, as now, a preparation in institutions, 
disooyeiies, and ideas, though there was something of 
this. It was rather a preparation of men. It is a pe- 
riod at history in which the races that haye created mod- 
em ciyilization were brought together and united in the 
organic system which we call Christendom, in which the 
ideas and institutions which each contributed were also 
united into a common whole, and in which men were 
prepared to add to the results of distinctly medieyal 
times, not slight in some directions, the higher products 
of ancient ciyiUzation which they had been unable to 
comprehend until near the close of the period. With 
this preparation completed, and this final union made, 
the modem spirit entered into history, and made itself 
master, in succession, of the yarious departments of oiy- 
ilization. 

The two f undmiental facts in this process of union are 
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the Boman empire and the Christian church. The first 
in the order of time was the Boman empire. It united 
the ancient world in a common whole, which was in aU 
essential respects as oiganic a union as modem Chris- 
tendom. The two great dassic civilizations — the Greek, 
of art and literature and science and philosophy; the 
Boman, of law and government and practical skill — ^were 
blended into a world civilization in which the best ele- 
ments of various tribal civilizations became the property 
of all men. This common whole which Bome orated 
was never afterward destroyed. The keen sense of it, 
the cosmopolitan feeling which was characteristic of the 
best days of the empire, declined. Europe threatened 
at times to break into fragments, but such a result never 
happened. The old force which had at first maintained 
the union — the idea of Bome — grew weaker and disap- 
peared, but not imtil a new one — ^the church — ^had arisen 
to take its place. Christendom is the creation of this 
new force upon the foundation which the Boman empire 
had laid. 

Into this empire, in its earliest age, before it had de- 
tected the decay which had already begun, entered 
Christianity, spreading slowly at first, then more rapidly 
and among higher classes. Before its third century was 
completed it had become the recognized religion of the 
imperial court. In the age of its more rapid expansion 
it absorbed not only the pagan society but also pagan 
ideas, and became less spiritual and more f ormaL Cere- 
monies and doctrinal beliefs multiplied. The simple or- 
ganization of primitive days gave place to a complicated 
but strong hierarchy, over which the Bishop of Bome 
had already begun to assert his headship and to secure, 
in a part of the church, its recognition. This strong 
organization arose, creating a real unity throughout the 
provinces of the West, at the moment when they were 
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falling apart politically. When they had beoome wholly 
independent kingdoms it remained a living bond of union 
between them. 

Before this point was reached the fatal weakness of 
the Boman empire had become evident. The occupa- 
tion of the world by the Romans had exhausted their 
strength. There had been no opportunity under the 
empire to root out the moral and economic evils which 
had begun their existence in the last days of the repub- 
lic, nor to recover the losses which they continually in- 
flicted. Beyond the frontier, in every generation, a 
watchful enemy made trial of the Boman strength, and 
at last found it insufficient In the fifth century every 
province of the West was taken possession of by the 
Germans, and the fourth great source of the elements 
which were to be combined in medieval times was 
brought into connection with the other three. Teutonic 
kingdoms were founded, Ostrogothic in Italy, Yisigothic 
in Spain, Vandal in Africa, Burgundian in the Bhone 
valley, Saxon in England, Frankish in Gaxd, and finally, 
Lombard in North Italy, but in the end they were all 
overthrown except the Frankish and the Saxon. They 
were the two tribes destined to be the especially ac- 
tive agents in the transmission of institutions and law 
through the middle ages. 

The apparent result of the Teutonic settlement was 
ruinous to civilization. Disorder, ignorance, and super- 
stition, which were already beginning, were intensified 
by the conquest But the ruin was more in appearance 
than in reality. Even before the invasion most of the 
German tribes were prepared to respect mauy things 
which they found among the Bomans, aud almost imme- 
diately the two influences which were the chief agents in 
their absorption, the Christian church and the idea of 
Borne, began to work upon them. The process of union 
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and reoovery was slow, necessarily slow, because of the 
weakness of the recnperatiYe influences, and of the rough- 
ness of the material upon which they acted. For three 
oentuiies history is filled with the shifting of peoples 
and the rise and fall of states, with no apparent gain 
of stability or security, the first requisites of progress. 
The first great advance which gave promise of better 
things was the empire of Charlemagne at the beginning 
of the ninth centuiy. 

The first Carolingians had restored the strength of the 
Frankish state, and recovered the lands conquered by 
the early Merovingians. On this foundation Charle- 
magne erected an empire rivalling in extent the Western 
Boman Empire. But his reYival of the title Emperor of 
Home was not justified alone by the extent of the terri- 
tory over which he ruled. All things for which the 
name of Bome stood, in the minds of those who still re- 
membered it, were represented in that day by the Frank- 
ish empire. Order and security, general legislation, a 
common government for many different peoples, the fos- 
tering of schools and religion, a promise of permanence 
for the future, all these were connected with the name of 
Charlemagne, and we may add the fact— of which they 
were less conscious — the speedy union into a single 
people of the two races, the conquerors and the con- 
quered. His empire was not permanent The causes 
of disorder were still too strong to be overcome, and 
the effort to establish governments of the old Boman 
or of the modem type was premature. But Charle- 
magne's attempt was a strong reinforcement of the bet- 
ter forces. It created for a moment security and a real 
union. It revived the influence of Bome. As men 
looked back upon it from a later time, it became a 
new golden age. From the time of Charlemagne prog- 
ress was still slow, but Europe assumed a more settled 
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character and neyer qtdte fell back into the earlier con- 
fusion. 

The most prominent general feature of political civili- 
zation characteristic of modem times as compared with 
ancient, is the existence of independent nations, constitut- 
ing a virtual federation in the place of one great empire. 
The creation of these nations was the work of the last 
half of the middle ages, but in the breaking up of Charle- 
magne's empire they made their first appearance. In 
other words, the failure of the attempt to secure settled 
political order by a revival of the one great empire plan, 
was accompanied with an attempt to secure it by the 
modem system of national governments. The West 
Franks and the Eastern (German tribes fell apart, and set 
up governments of their own, distinguished both from 
each other and from the Carolingian. England emerged 
from the age of tribal kingdoms, and began a national 
life imder the lead of the West Saxons. But these prom- 
ises of national organizations really able to govern were 
not immediately fulfilled. There were as yet, even within 
these narrower geographical limits, too few of the ele- 
ments of a common life from which states draw their sup- 
port to render these attempts successful. In England 
the Danish invasions threw the nation back into some- 
thing like the conditions of the first age of conquest Jst 
Germany the national government was the most promis- 
ing of any until the Norman dynasty gained possession 
of England, but even in Germany it was weakened by 
strong tribal differences, which were not entirely over- 
come when it entered upon the long conflict with the 
papacy, entaUed upon it by the Holy Boman Empire. 
In France the feudal system had its origin, and it had 
usurped the powers of the general government, even be- 
fore the fall of the Carolingian famUy. The feudal king 
whom it set on the throne in the place of the old dynasty 
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had only a name to reign, and the same rescdt happened 
wherever in Europe the feudal system became power- 
foL Yet for France and for all Europe the feudal sys- 
tem was of the greatest service in an age when anarchy 
could not be entirely repressed, because it carefully pre- 
served the form and theory of a general government, 
while it allowed local independence the freest hand. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries were the age of ex- 
treme disintegration, when the local and the narrow pre- 
vailed universally. The papacy shared in the decline of 
all general power. Even the revival of the Soman em- 
pire by the Saxon kings of Germany, which looks like a 
return to unity and to broader ideas, was the revival of 
a title and a theory, hardly of a reality. But the idea of 
the imiversal supremacy of the pope was already too 
thoroughly worked out to remain long in abeyance. 
The reform led by the monastery of Olimy revived the 
old theories with greater precision and a clearer con- 
sciousness. It created also Hildebrand, the practical 
statesman, who attempted to carry out the theories by 
raising the papacy above all states. Meanwhile the 
strength of the emperor had greatly increased under the 
Franconian family, and immediately the two great theo- 
retical institutions which the medieval mind had con- 
structed upon the Soman foundation came into conflict 
It was a conflict between medieval ideas, fought with 
medieval weapons, and it ceased only when the medieval 
in every direction was beginning to give place to the 
modem. Its net result for the history of civilization 
was that it prevented the realization in facts of either 
theory — the world political empire or the world ecclesi- 
astical empire. 

At the moment when this strife was at its height the 
turning-point of the middle ages was reached. Europe 
was roused from its lethargy by a high purpose, and 
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stimulated in the oniBadeB to an activify which neyer 
afterward declined. Already here and there new influ- 
enccB had began to work, in commerce and in a desire 
for learning especially. Now all classes were stirred by 
the general enthusiasm. The new impulse receiyed be- 
gan to show itself in every direction. The course of ciy- 
ilization turned away from the dark ages toward modem 
times. 

Commerce was the first to feel the new forces, be- 
cause the most directly touched by the crusades. Ships 
were multiplied ; new articles of commerce brought into 
use; new routes opened; geographical knowledge in- 
creased; villages were transformed into cities; money 
came into more general use; wealth was accumulated, 
and with wealth power and influence in a new class, the 
Third Estate. In lands the most favored, serfdom dis- 
appeared, and the agricultural laborer shared to some 
extent in the general improvement. These results of in- 
creasing commerce acted directiy upon the political de- 
velopment of Europe. The commercial classes de- 
manded security and order. They stood ready to aid 
the state in repressing feudal violence. They demanded 
a uniform law, which they found in the Justinian code, 
and by their use of it, and by their influence in the gov- 
ernments which were forming, they secured its preva- 
lence over the native law, thus strongly reinforcing the 
tendency to centralization naturally involved in the fall 
of feudalism. Finally the Third Estate made its way 
into tho government, as a class beside the other classes, 
and obtained an influence upon public affiedrs in the Diets 
and Estates General of the thirteenth century — an influ- 
ence which it never discovered how to use. 

Politically the nations appeared immediately upon 
the crusades. (Germany and Italy were defrauded of the 
unity which their national life would have justified and 
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broken into contending fractions by the visionary Boman 
empire, which the Ottos had revived. In Spain the 
slow recovery of the peninsula from the Mohammedans 
made the united monarchy possible only at the end of 
the fifteenth century. But France and England reached 
contrasting results of the greatest interest. In France 
the predominant fact at the outset was the feudal system. 
The construction of a political unity answering to a 
national life was a process of breaking down feudal bar* 
riers and absorbing feudal principalities. In this pro- 
cess the only institution which represented a unity above 
the feudal divisions, the monarchy, naturally took the 
lead. Every element of power lost by feudalism was 
added to the king's authority. As soon as the geographi- 
cal construction was fairly under way the institutional 
began. National administrative, l^islative, and judi- 
dsl systems were got into operation. A national taxa- 
tion and a national army were formed. As a result of 
the line of development which it had been obliged to fol- 
low, the French nation came into existence with a closely 
centralized political life, directed by an absolute king. 
In England the predominant fact at the b^[inning was 
the uncontrolled power of the sovereign. The English 
barons were not feudal princes. They were so situated 
that they could not hope to become princes. In striving 
to increase their own power at the expense of the king 
they had recourse to the only things of which they could 
know anything — older institutions, Saxon, Norman, or 
feudal — ^which limited the king's action or offered pro- 
tection against his anger. Their necessary alliance with 
the other classes in the nation gave still more of a popu- 
lar character to the government wd made it possible for 
the lower house of Parliament to be formed upon a really 
representative principle and to obtain increasing power 
in public affairs. The political life of the English nation 
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expressed itself in a limited monarohy, wi& definitely 
formed institutions of public and private liberty. Politi* 
oally modem history opens with the rise of conflicting 
interests between the newly formed states — with the be- 
ginning of diplomacy and of international politics. 

Intellectually the mind of Europe was wakened to an 
intense desire for learning before it knew where to find 
the materials of knowledge. The result was the forma- 
tion of a great system of speculative learning, scholasti- 
cism, which seemed to its adherents so vitally important 
that it became a serious obstacle to the advance of real 
learning. With the fourteenth century the true way 
was found. Led perhaps by the reawakening of a gen- 
uine literary feeling, by an admiration for the writings 
of the ancients and a sense of the unity of the past wiih 
the present, the first humanists sought eagerly for all 
the remains of classic civilization. Greek, which the 
middle ages had never known, was recovered, as well 
as a better knowledge of Latin. The spirit of criticism 
was quickly awakened. True scientific work was begun. 
Careful editions of literary and historical works were pre- 
pared. A more accurate knowledge of the past was 
gained. Old beliefs were brought to the test of facts, 
and time-honored myths destroyed on all sides. The 
right of investigation and of individual judgment was 
established. In physical science Copernicus was pro- 
vided with the material and the method which led to the 
first great advance in the understanding of nature. The 
invention of printing popularized the new learning and 
gave it better weapons. The discovery of America, and 
all the work of the century together, broadened and 
liberalized men's minds, and opened a future full of prom- 
ise. With this the middle ages closed and modem his- 
tory began. 

Li the ecclesiastical world less progress had been 
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made by the begiuniiig of the sixteenth centuiy because 
the resisting power had been greater. The nations as 
they arose had successfully opposed the political interfer- 
ence of the papacy in their domestic affairs. England, 
France, and Germany in succession had proclaimed their 
independence. But the attempt, at the Council of Con- 
stance, to reconstruct the government of the church upon 
the model of the ideas and institutions which had grown 
up in the political progress of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries had failed completely. The same result 
had followed the several attempts to introduce religious 
or ecclesiastical reform, either local or general, which 
had been made before the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuiy. At that date the modem spirit had, in the 
main, possession of all the world except the ecclesiastical 
portion of it. But if the modem spirit had been kept 
under in these matters it had not been destroyed, and 
when it found its leader in Luther the suddenness of the 
revolution showed how thorough had been the prepara- 
tion for it. The Reformation sought as its conscious ob- 
ject a return to a truer Christianity in practice and be- 
lief, but it accomplished more than this. It created a 
general atmosphere of intellectual independence and 
freedom which, if not always perfectly realized, has 
been, nevertheless, one^ of the most essential conditions 
of modem prepress. / 

With the Bef ormation the histoiy of the middle ages 
was closed for eveiy department of civilization. This is 
the same as to say that for every department of civil- 
ization the work of waiting, of preparation, was now 
over, and that an age of more rapid progress, basing 
itself upon the results of the world's first age of similar 
progress, now succeeded an age of relatively slow ad- 
vance. The age which lay between had had its neces- 
sary work to do. To the results of ancient civilization, it 
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had added new ideas and institutions from other sources, 
andi even more important, it had brought in a new race 
and trained it to understand and to build upon the best 
productions of the ancient world. The reason why the 
advance of the last four centuries has been so marvel- 
lous, comparatively speaking, is because the middle ages 
moulded into a p^ect unity, a living and organic world 
civilization, the best contributions of Greek and Soman, 
Christian and German. 

In sum total the beginning of the sixteenth century 
shows these advances to have been made over the begin- 
ning of the fifth. A new race is on the field as the creat- 
ive agent in history — ^tiie Teutonic — organized now in a 
number of independent nations, and not in one great 
empire, but forming an equally or even more dose xmity 
in civilization than the old empire, in which the work of 
each nation is immediately the common property of all. 
This unity was now so thoroughly establii^ed, so much a 
part of the world's daily habit of thought and action, that 
the idea of the Boman empire, upon which it had been 
originally based, had entirely disappeared, and if any idea 
of the special source of this unity had taken its place, it 
was that of the Christian faith as its common character- 
istic and foundation — Christendom. The nations oi^an- 
ized within this unity were no longer city states, but in 
them all parts of the land were equally organic factors 
in the composition of the nation. Their governments 
presented, witii local variations,. two general types, one 
of which, at least, was a decided advance upon any of 
the ancient world. One was a closely centralized mon- 
archy, in which the functions of government, recovered 
from the smaller powers — ^the feudal lords — which had 
usurped them in a time of political confusion, were 
vested in an uncontrolled sovereign. The other was 
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also in form a monarchy, but it was a monarchy which 
allowed full local self -government in the subdivisionB 
of the state without loss of efficiency, that b, it was a 
strong national government, without close centralization. 
The functions of the general government, exercised at 
first by the king, were passing more and more under the 
control of the people by means of a series of institutional 
checks upon the royal power which were not known to 
the ancient world. This control was exercised by repre- 
sentatives of the people, under a true representative sys- 
tem, which was the most valuable contribution which 
this race had yet made to practical politics. The liberty 
of the individual was protected by institutions which 
were also new. In other words, this type of government 
was that of a free state well under way, its institutions 
of liberty already so definitely shaped as to be capable 
of transmission through long ages, and of adaptation to 
other races and other environments. 

In economic civilization, as compared with the fifth 
century the commerce of the sixteenth was no longer 
confined to the Mediterranean, but the whole world was 
open to it, and an age of great colonies was about to 
begin. The slavery of Europeans had disappeared from 
the Christian states, and serfdom, which in the fifth 
century was just beginning to take the place of slavery, 
had also been left behind by a few of the more advanced 
nations. Labor had become more honorable than in 
ancient times. The class of free laborers had arisen, 
with but littie influence as yet, but revealing clearly the 
possession of that power in its infancy which they were 
to exercise in the future. 

Intellectually, the world had^come into possession, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, of the printing- 
press and a greatiy extended geographical knowledge. 
These in themselves constituted a revolution, but in 
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hardly any other particular was there an advance over the 
fifth century, though the attitude of mind toward life and 
all intellectual problems was a great advance upon the 
medieval The active mind of the middle ages had been 
employed in the construction of great philosophical and 
theological systems, valuable for their own purposes but 
adding littie to real knowledge. The great effort of the 
last age, now just successful, had been to learn what the 
ancients had known, to regain a more just estimate of 
man and of his powers, and to restore more productive 
methods of scientific work. The first great discovery in 
the field of physical science was just on the eve of an- 
nouncement. 

In art much which the fifth century possessed had 
been lost never to be recovered, but much also had been 
added to the world's store — the Divine Comedy and 
Chaucer, the cathedrals of Europe and the earlier works 
of Benaissanoe art 

Beligiously, the opening of the sixteenth century pre- 
sented, in external appearance at least, no advance upon 
the fifth. Those modifications of the primitive and spir- 
itual Christianity which had been introduced at the 
earlier date, because of the difficulty of holding true to 
the higher life in a declining age, which had perhaps 
enabled the Christian organization to meet the perils of 
the age of conquest with greater safety, and to become a 
more effective teacher of barbarous races, through which, 
however, the gifted soul had always been able to see the 
light— these modifications or corruptions still remained 
as the popular Christianity, hardened into a vast, and in- 
deed splendid, system of ceremonies and doctrinal beliefe. 
In place of the formative constitution of the fifth cen* 
tury now appeared a most highly organized absolutism, 
a great empire, with perfected machinery of government 
and a growing system of law. But if at the opening of 
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the sixteenth oentnry the church was still in appeaianoe 
medieval, it was just on the veige of the revolution which 
was to make it more modem, and to mark the first long 
step in advance toward a truer understanding of Chris- 
tianity. 

The catalogue is not long of those things in which the 
first years of the sixteenth century surpassed those of the 
fifth. The great change was in the new race, the new 
spirit, which now entered into the possession of the re- 
sults of the pasi New impulses were felt by every man, 
and the promise of a wider future. New forces were 
opening the way in every direction. Humanity was en- 
tering upon another great era of the rapid ocmquest of 
nature and of troth. 
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ehivahnr, 277; of the Benaisssnce 
age, 88a 

BnosHTiTB IV., 409l 

BzPLORATiOHB, the age of, 278, 288 It , 
888. 

Fbdbral govemmflBt, origin of, 19, 
note ; nossibility of, in the oonstita- 
tion of the ohnroh, 412. 

FsBDiHAirD, Spain, 882 f. 

Pbudal system, the, Fnstel de Con- 
langes on, 188, note; conditions 
which gave rise to, 174; inOermany, 
177, m, note; in England, 188, 
841 ff. ; formation of, 194 ff ; its in- 
fluence on dvilixation, 222 ff. 448 ; 
effect of the crusades upon. 274 ; ef- 
fect of commerce upon, 200 ff ; eco- 
nomic foundation of, 207 : in France, 
8l2;faUof,8S7. ' 

Vlorxncb, government of, 808, 861. 

FKaiiob, beginning of modem, 188, 
460; character of political progress 
in, 190 ; free cities in, 202 ff. ; for- 
mation of modem, 811 C ; inctitn- 



tiooal development of , 821 ff ; not 
iiAiolly united, 887. note; oonfliot 
with the papacy, 880, 808 ff. ; n»> 
taonal chnzoh of, 400 1 

ViujxcibojlHS. the ''spiritual,'* 401. 

Frahkfobt, declaration of, 899 f. 

Fbanks, the. their allianee with the 
papacy, 127, 148, 168, 280; impor- 
tance of their historv, 187 ; begin- 
ning of their conquests, 189 ; retain \ 
German elements, 140 ; unite Roman 
and German, 140; their relation to 
the growth of the feudal system, 
2021; their institutions in England. 
84a — a -» 

Fbxdbrick L, Brandenburg, 869. 
Fbbbbriok L, emperor, 247 ff., 268. 
Fbbdericx U, emperor, 266 £, 269, 

89a 
FBBXifiH, HL A., on the rapid spxead 

of Christianity, 41; his historical 

work, 839, note. 
FusTSL de Ooulanges, on survival of 

the Roman idea, 96, note; his hia* 

torical woric, 1^ note, 880, note. 

Gallicav ohuioh, liberties of the, 410, 
note. 

Gbrbkrt of Rheims, 287, 278, 887. 

Gbrmans, in Roman empire before 
the invasion^ 24. 67 ; their contribu- 
tions to civilization, 88 ff; indebted- 
ness of modem, to Anrio-8axon in« 
stitutiims, 108, note. Bee Tnttonte 



Gbbicahs, early, oompared with North 
American Indians, 7; question of 
their Romanisation, 11, 2B f. 

Gebmaivt, formation of modem, 177; 
character of political progress in, 
190; kter feudal history of, 226^ 
noU, 288, 249 ; later medieval hie- 
tory, 866 £ • conflict with tha 
pajpacy, 800 f. ; national ohnroh o^ 

GBR80M, John, 404, 428. 

GoTHB. See Oetroffothe, VUigotht, 

Ghobtioism, 112L 
I Oraf, the, 160. 

' Grbbcb, oontributions of, to dviUflb- 
I tion, 15 ff ; not political, 18. 
I Grvbks, not a political race, 18 ; ooa* 
trast with Romans, in power of aa- 
' similation, 26 ft ; their influenoe on 
I the Arabs, 2riO. 
. Gbkbk language, knowledge ol^ in 
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IKDBX 



aiddlt agM, 6. ^6^; » nniTetnL 
liJBgiuige in the Bait, 25^ nots2; re- 
▼ired atudy of, 877. 

Orbsk philosophy, a permanent ele- 
ment of cdTiUsation, 16 ; adopted bj 
the Bomans, 20 ; infiaeaoe on Boxnan 
Uw, 82 ; aid to spread of Christian- 
ity, 44 ; influence on Ohristian the- 
ology, 118 ; in soholastioism, 806b 

Orboobt I., 118, 128, 125, 280 1 

Qrsgobt VII, 240 C, 267, 808^ 414 

Qrbgobt XL, 4091 

Orboort Xn., 405, 407, 418. 

GtiBLPS, the, 249. 

Hajcssatio leagoe, the, 985, 806 1 

Hafsbubo family, the, 857 1 

Hbnrt I., king of Germany, 18Q» 

Hbhbt in., emperor, 888 f. 

Hbmrt IV. , emperor, 241 It. 

Hknbt VI., emperor, 263 1 

Hekrt TU, emperor, 858 1 

Hbuby L, Bngiand, 814. 

Hbmrt n., England, 815, 817, 851 

HnniT m., Bn^aad, 819, 847. 

Hbnrt IV., England, 849. 

Hbniit VHL, Bng^d, 852L 

Hbitot the laon, 249, 252. 

HBiiBT, Frinoe, of Portugal, 28& 

HiLDBBRABj). 8ee Gregory VIL 

Hugh Oapbt, 184, 818. 

HuMAMiSM. See lUnaisBanee, 

HtTHDBiD Tears' War, the, 882, 849^ 
898. . ,,^ r 

HDBOARijUfS, the, invaaiona of, 173, 

177. 
Huns, attack the Groths, 66; invade 

Gaol and Italy, 71. > 
HtTSS, John, 419 f ., 423, 486. 
HtrrTBN, Ulrieh ron, 886. 

*• iMMUNmr," the, 210. 

Iif PBAOHMBNT, b^innlng of the rigiht 
of, 361 f, '"^ "^ '^ 

India, medieval commerce with, 288 
t,2891 

Indians, North American, early Ger- 
mans compared with, 7 £ 

Infallibilitt, papal, 418, 485, 442. 

Innoobnt m, 254 1, 260, 89S» 414. 

IXNOGXNT IV., 26& 



Inisbkatmbial pdlillea, tiaa eC, 81^ 

I 4141 

I IxTBtTiflm atrif e. the, 848 ft 
IsABBJLA, Spain, 2ea 

* ** IsTDOBiAX decretals, peendo,*' 98i 
Italy, condition in tenth ceotajy, 
181; in elerenth, 289; in twelflft, 
250; free cities in, 801; serfdom in, 
809; in the later middle agea, 803 
ft ; oonditiona which faToved Hm 
Renaissance, 878 f. 

John VHL, 285. 

John ZXm., 405. 

John, Bni^aad, 817, 848, 899l 

Judicial system, early German, 96; 

Carolingian, 159 ft ; formation of, 

in France, 822; in England, 896, 

noU, 
JuDOB, independence of the, 854 £ 
JcuuB n., 861. 
JUBT, the, npt in Magna COiaKta, 844 ; 

except in its piimmTe form, 864; 

ocifiiBof,SS8£; ita impartanee ioc 

Uherty, 354. 
" JusncB," in feodal law, ^0, «4^ 

215i 
JVBViNiAir hia code in the Bast, 26; 

his oodincation of Roman law, 88 ; 

hia conquests, 74 : hia oode in ltal|r« 

75. See Bomam Urn, 

KiBBBT, capitulary of, 175, iMle. 
KONBAD L, 179. 
KOHBAD H, emperw, 238. 
KoNBAD m, emperor, 268L 

Law, English common, 101 £. 

Law, Roman. See Roman law. 

Latin language, knowledge of, In 
middle agea, 8. 866; in the Romaa 
proTinces, 28, 24 1 ; auniTersal hn- 
gtiage, 24f. 

Lbarnino, reviTal ol See j gw* > 
•ance. 

LiriyBB, 486. 

Lbgnano, battle of, 262. 

Leo IX., 240. 

Lhwib IV.. empeior, 867« 8S0, 4QL 

LiTBBATUBB, medieval, 186, 817. 867. 

Lombabds. their conquest of Iti^, 
75; danger to the papacy fram, li», 
860; Pippin attacks them. 158; 
incorporatod in Charlonagne^ em- 
pire, 158L 
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hoMMAXD }mgabt 803, 806L 

Jjdcn VL, Fnnoe, 814. 

JiOuiB VII., Franoe, 268, 815l 

Louis VUL, Fnmoe, 818. 810. 

Loun DC., Fnaoe, 209, 818, 881. 

Lqtju ZI., Franoe, 88ft. 

LouiB, tlie PiooB, 170. 

LtTTHBB, independent of earlier move- 
ments, 884, 421 ; Mb relation to the 
BeformatiMi moyement, 428; his 
penMmal ohaxaetetiBtioa, 427 ff ; 
mwth of hia opiniona, 488 it ; hia 
nomaniatio apint, 429 1 ; but atiU 
medieTaL 481; hia relation to the 
right of free thonfl^t, 482; fintpab- 
lio aot of, in the Uelormation, 488 ; 
ia brought into oppoaition to the 
ehnr^ 485 f. ; hia position logic- 
allv oompiete in the Leipsio debate, 
488. BeePre l e K ai tfto tt, Reforma- 
tion. 

Machiatblli, 882, 88& 

Magna Charta, the, 844 1 

Mabgbl, Btienne, 884. 

Maroo Polo, 273. 

Mabsisuo of Padoa, 40L 

MABTniY^408. 

Mboici, the, 800, 881. 

MsROAirmjB system, the, 288, note. 

HiDDLB Ages, the, bonndary dates 
of, 8 ; general character of, 4fL; rea- 
■ona for decline of dvilisation in, 
9; why progrcaa alow during. 11; 
Unea of progreaa in latter half of, 
278 : Bommary of, 448 if. ; advanoea 
in oiYilization during, 458 ff. 

Mini dominict^ the, 100 IT., 889L 

MOHAXHXDAMIBlf, 259 1L 

MoHAMMBDANS, inflnenoe on oirflisa- 
tlan thtoogh the ornaades, 271 1; 
European oommeroe with, 288 £. 

MoHAHOHT, development of oonstita- 
tional, 98 ; effect of cmaadeaon liae 
of modem, 274 ; of oommeroe, 898 
if.; of Roman law, 828; d( 
ment of French abaoluf 
888; of Bngliah 
ff. 

MbNAtTicisiff, origin of, 181 ; aouroes 
of its influence, 182 ; its work for 
civiliiation. 188 if.; prevalence of 
aaoetic feeling. 204 £; a apiritual 
refuge for aome, 427. 

MOKST, incnaaed cinmlatioii of, 298; 
" t of, 297. 



MovoD, G., does not foDow Fnstel de 
Oonlanses, 188, noU; quotation 
from, ^4, note, 

MovTwom, Simon de, 884, 84a 

MOBB, Sir Thomas, 880, 488. 

HiTHBAISH, 42l 

MiLAiv, government ol^ 808, 88L 

Nattohb, beginning of modem, 178 ft, 
447 ; formation of the modem idea 
of. 192 ; inflnenoe of oommccoe on 
the formation of, 298 ff.; final riae 
of modem, 811 fl". HttheStaU. 

Nbw Teatament, oritioal atndy at 
878, 881, 888, note, 888. 

Nicholas 1, 285. 

Nicholas II., 242, 245. 

NoBMAHS. the, their conqneatof Bng- 
land, 188, 840; in aouthem Italy, 
245; attacka of, on the Baatem 
empire, 208; in the firat craaade, 
889. 

NoBTHMBH, the, 158 ; their attaoln 
on Gaul, 178, 187 ; on Bnglaad, 187. 

NuRBMBBBQ, pcacc of, 425* 

OCKHAM, William oi^ 401. 

Odovaoab, 8, 78. 

OSTBOGOTHS. aubmit to Hona. 08; 

theb kingdom in Italy, 78 C; its 

fall, 76. 
Otto I., emperor, 188, 180 ff., 888. 
Otto II., emperor, 888i 
Otto m., emperor, 887. 
Otto IV., emperor, 81& 
Ottokab IL, Bohemia, 858i 
OzroBB, proviaiona of, 847. 
OXTOBD reformera, the, 880 i. 

Papaot. the, ita formation, 107 ft; 
its aUiaaoe with the Ftaoka, 187, 
148, 158, 880; growth of the ter- 
ritory aubjeot to it, 78, 125, 154; ita 
oonfliot with the empire, 827 ff., 
448; with the new nationa, 880 ff., 
892 C; ita relation to Italian inde- 
mmdenoe, 801, 880; at Avignon, 897 
ff.; loaa of ita international position, 
898 ; the great sohiam, 402 ; growth 
of revolutioDaxy ideaa oonoeming, 
404 ; attempt to transform, into a 
limited monarohy, 410 ; result, 418 ; 
political position of, at end of mid- 
dle agea, 414 f. 

PABLiAMBMTy the ig«^n«i* beginning 
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o£, 830, 848; ooiit«it with tbe kmga 
for powsr, 848 tt, 

Paklbmsnt, the Frenoh, 824. 

Patbocinium, the, 200, 206. 

Pbasaht olasi, the, in the age of the 
cnuades, 275; aided by the in- 
oreaaed nae of money, 298 : in the 
later middle agea, 306 £; Wat Ty- 
ler's inaarrection, 41& 

PBTnid'AUly,S89. 

Pktbb the Hermit, 261 1 

Petbabgh, hia relation to thoBeoaia- 
aance, 875 ff. 

Philip I., Franoe, 818. 

Philip IL, Angaatna, Franoe, 268, 
816,821. 

Philip m, Franoe, 820. 

Philip IV., the Fair. Franoe, 820, 880; 
898 ff. 

Phiup VL, Franoe, 882l 

Plato, 44, 877, 881. 

Pobtugubsx, explorationa of , 288 ft 

Pico della Mirandola, 881. 

Pippin, 151 ft 

Pisa, oonnoil of, 405. 

Philosophy. See Oreek pkUoiophy^ 
atoieimi^ Scholoitieiim, 

Precarium, the, 199, 202, 205, 906. 

Printing, invention of, 878 £ 

Pbotbctiyx ayatem, the, riae of, S&BlL 

Pkotbstantism, and free thought, 
432, 4J«, 440; how differs fromHo- 
man Catholioiam, 437, 440 ; prerail- 
inffly theologioal 48o ; emphaaised 
the sermon, 439. See Zjulher^ Btfor- 
tnation. 

Prussia, rise of, 859. 

QuABRiYiUM, the, 8661 

Rbfobkation, the, early attempts at, 
417 ft; their oharaoteriatios, 491 ; 
whT it was reyolntionary, 422: oon- 
ditions which fayored, 428 f.; it waa 
inentable, 425; first step in, 483: 
eflect of this, 434 1; meaning and 
resoltoof,486ff., 442. SeeJ^iiM^, 
Protettaniiun. 

Rbnaissancb, the, relation to the 
middle a^ aa a whole, 10; its 
apirit in tune of Charlemagne, 164, 
note ; oharacteristics of, 86i f ., 872 
soholastioism and, 869, 87I3876 
oonditions which fayored, 871 ff. 
oharaoteriatioB among the northem 



nationa, 9791: relation o^ to thaBa- 
formation, 884 ; attitude of the nni- 
yeraities towaroL 886 ; aoeptioal ten- 
dency in, 387 ; the fine arte in, 887 
f.; its morale, 388 ; results prodaoed 
by, 891 ; ito apirit in Lather, 429 ft. 

Rbpbbsbntatiyb qrst«ni« the, origin 
of, 95 ff; first use of, in modem 
stately 829 ; in England, 8501; in the 
ohnron, 41L 

BiOHARD I., England, 268, 817. 

Richabd n., England, 96, 849, 852; 
419. 

Rbinb, League of the, 806L 

BiKNZO, 402. 

BoMAH Gatholio Ohuroh. formatiaa 
of, 106 1; a reformed onnroh, 486; 
how differs from Ptotestantiam, 487, 
440 ; emphasizea the idea of worahip, 
440; its reUtion to free thought, 
440, no^. 

Roman Empire, the Holy, 168, 227 ff.. 
257, 801, 860, 448; in thelaterniid. 
die ages, 357 ft 

Roman law, 81 ff.; amelioratkm of, 
82; oodifioation of. 88; inflmmoe 
of, 84 ff., 75, 809, noU, 826 ; in mod- 
em states, 100; in the German 
Idngdoms, 146; studied in Itahr, 
251; reyiyed atudy ot 800; m 
Franoe, 825; in England, 325, 342L 

Romanization, of the Germane, 11, 
28 ; of the ancient worldJB ft; the 
East no real exoepidon, 25 ; reaulta 
of, 281 

RoMB, decline of her aasimilatiBg 
power, 11 ; contribotioDa of, to dy- 
fiisation, 20 ff , 444 ; political, 21 ft; 
lenl, 81 ft; causes of fsll of, 77 ff ; 
innuenoe oc, in formation of the pa- 
pacy, 117; on thefiee oitiea, 291. 
noU, 

Rudolf, of BxpAmxg, Jktcgtmiy 857. 

Savonarola, 881. 

Saxons, the, inyaiion of fio^^d by, 

71 1 ; their conquest by Chanemagne, 

157 : their ChruHaninitinn, 158 ; nae 

of the dukes of, 17& 
Schism, the great, 402 ff. 
Soholastioism, 272, 278, 868 ft, 876, 

886 1, 481 1 
Schools, Ohaxleniagne*a re?iyal of, 

163 1, 867 : deoline of Roman, 885 ; 

medieyal, 866 1; some beoome mu- 

yersitiea, 870 ; infloenoe of the Bn/b 

ormationon, 441. 
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SoiXNOB, natmal and phriioa], work 
of the Greeks for, 16 ff.; of the 
Arabs, S60 1; beginning of correct 
methods in, 869, 876, 884; the first 
advance o£ modem, 8t^, 889. 

Bbbbohm, on the Oxford reformers, 
380, note. 

Serfdom, rise of, 84, 807; in the 
middle ages, 808 ; disappearance of, 

SiCKiMQBN, Franz von, 860, note. 

SiGiSMum), Emperor, 859, 406. 

Simony, 248. 

Slavbrt, Christianity and the aboli- 
tion ot^ 62, note; Roman, 82 ff.; 
negro, 196, fu)te; in medieval com- 
merce, 284; still exists at end of 
middle ages» 808. 

Socrates, 58, note, 

Spain, oocnpied by the Visigoths, 
70 ; conquered by the Arabs, 150 ; 
condition of, in tenth centnry, 189 ; 
rise of, at end of middle ages, 862. 

Statb, the, Christianity and, 47; 
separation of chnrch and, 62; an- 
cient and modem idea of, 61, 91« 
192L Bee Nation. 

Statbs General, th& See Sstatee 
General. 

Stephen, England, 841. 

Stilioho, 68 1 

Stoicism, 55, 61 ; onltivated by the 
Romans, 21 ; influence of, on Roman 
law, 821, 85, note; a miasion»ry 
philosophy, sa 

SwABiAN League, 801 

Taxation, Roman, 26, 85 1, 201 ; 
beginning of modem, 298, 827, 
847^ 894 : in France, 886 • reference 
to, m Maona Charta, 845; history 
of, hi England^ 846 e 

Teutonic race, ability to adapt itself 
to new environment^ 12, note. See 
Germane. 

TssTRT, battle of, 14a 

Thbodoric, the Ostrogoth, 78, 140, 
279, 281. -» -^ -» , 

Theodosian Code, 88, 75. 

Theodosiub the Great, Emperor, 6, 
68, 122, noU, 

Theoloot, not Christianity, 51, HI ; 
Greek philosophy and, 118; ten- 
dency of Luther toward, 427, 481 ; 
of Protestantism, 488 £ 



Third estate, rise of, 274, 804 ff., 
449: in Estates Genecal, 829^ 888; 
in England, 851. 

Thirteenth oentnry, a great hitel- 
leotual age, 278, 800 ; outcome of, 

TOSOANNBLLI, 889. 

Tours, battle of, 151. 

Treason, Anglo-Saxon laws of, 866. 

Trent, CounoU of, 418. 

Trivium, the, 866. 

** Truce of God,»» the, 822. 

Turks, the, Seljuk, 261 ; the relation 
of their oonquests to oommeroe, 
284,28a ^ 

'' Unam sanctam,** the bull, 894 it 
United States, the, 12, note, 19, 
note, 28, 30, note, 85 and note 2, 51, 
68, 86, note, 96, 99, note. 1^ note 
2, 217, note, 854, note, 861. 

Uniybrsitibs, the^ founding of, 278, 

8701,886. 
Urban VL, 408. 

Valla, Laurentius, 278, 878, 880, 8821 

Vandals, the, 69, 70, 75. 

Vassalage, beginning of, 205, 20a 

Vasoo da Gama, 289. 

Vatican, Council of, 418. 

Venice, beginning of, 75 ; in the fou* th 
crusade, '2(iQ; early commerce 3f, 
281 ; effect of Portuguese disoov^dea 
upon, 289 f. ; government of, 8r . 

Verdun, treaty of, 170. 

Visigoths, enter the Roman Bmpize, 
66 * their invasion of Greece, 68 ; of 
Italy, 68 ff. : their settlement in 
Gaul and Spain, 70. 

Waitz, Georg, 188, note, 154, noU, 

207, note. 
Waldenses, the, 278, 417 f. 
William L, the Conqueror, England 

188, 314. ^ 

Worms, the oonconUt of, 246. 
Wtcliffb, 403, 418 1, 424. 

TvETOT, kingdom of, 81& 
ZWINGLI, 42S. 
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